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AN ANALYTICAL AND QUOTATIONAL INDEX 
TO THE 353 FORMS OF THE. VERB WHICH 
OCCUR IN THE CATECHISM OF J. OCHOA 
DE ARIN. ANNO 1713 


(Continued from No, xxxviii., p. 308.) 


LIZALARICAN. L. q. 42, with a euph. before /a-rtc-an 
participial partitive, v.s. Supposing tt were. 

95 .--, dan chiquiena lizalarican ere, (see daZzz 95.) 

LICATE, LIZATE. 3. (= Uitzake) Cond. fut. s. 3., 
aux. Jt would be. It is the apddoszs of baLzz in the same 
sentences. 

75 ... igango licate juramentu. 

76 ..., igango ligate pecatu mortal berria. 

96 ..., zoratasun andia izango lizate neuronec berari 
esatea, eta barcacioa escatuaz manifestatcea ; 

LIZATEAN. I. q. “zate (apddosts of baLira) with a 
euph. & xz. conj. after zo/a = that. (That) tt would be. 

67 ...,nola..., izango lizatean confessioa gaitza’ 

NABEAN. (= xauéen in Lardizabal) Ind. pres. pl. 3., 


1 Gaitza literally the-bad (one) is bad confession’? would be confessio 
predicative. We translate it; “The  gattza. 
confession would be (¢he) bad.’’ ‘* The 
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acc. Ss, 1st pers., a euph. before rel. pl. nom. act., aux. act. 
(Those) who have me. 

72. ...ni agrabiatu nabean aec guciac. 

NABELA. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. s. ist pers., with e 
euph. before Za conj., aux. act. That he has me. 

37 -.., Salvatuco nabela, 

NADUCAZUN. Ind. pres. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. s. 
Ist pers., 2 rel. temp, v. irr. act. edukt. During which 
(ceme) you hold me. 

73... mundu onetan viciran naducazun tempora 
guzian, 

NAGOANA. Ind. pres. s. 1., with a euph. before 2 
conj., decl. as acc. dependent on daDakit, & equivalent to 
Nagoala. See Naizana. (na = the-fact-that) The (fact) that 
I stay, or am. 

20 ..., baita! nagoana eré pecatu mortalean. 

NAITZACO. Ind. pres. s. 1., dat. s., aux. Am to him. 

98 Ni pecataria confessatcen nattzaco Jaungoico guciz 
poderosoari, 

NAIZ. 3. Ind. pres. s. 1, v.s. & aux. Am. 

15 ...: Ni Christauva naiz 

63 ...: Acusatcen naiz 

64. Explicatcen naiz...exemplo onequin: 

NAIZAN. I. q. mazz, v.s., with a euph. before 2 conj. 
ruled by decela=as. That J am, i.e. as I am. 

75 ...: Christauva naizan becela, 

NAIZANA. I. q. matzan, decl. acc., dependent on 
ba Dakit. (na = the-fact-that, equivalent in sense to /a = that.) 
The (fact) that I am. 

20 ... bestela ecin salvatuco naizana: 

baNEBAN. (= mauen) Ind. imp. s. 1., acc. s., withda 
conditional, aux. act. Jf J had it. 


1 Baita here is the contraction of ‘and also,’’ ‘*moreover.’’ See Cion- 
ai = yea and eta =and, So it means’ aren for its opposite, ezta. 
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63 ...: Por st acaso eguin baneban onelaco, edo orrelaco 
pecatu : 

NEIQUEO. Pot. pres. s. 1., acc. s., dat. s., aux. act. 
I might have it to him. 

96 ...; bada orrembestez eman neiqueo causa, edo 
motivoa, 

ezTA. I. q. da, with the negative ez, aux. Js (not.) 

96 ..., bear ezta barcaciorican escatu 

ezTABEN. I. q. daden, aux. act. Who has it (not.) 

54 ..., Corputza certzaz estali' eztaben pobreari sofiean 
eguitea, edo jantcia ematea. 

ezTAVENEAN. I. q. debanean, aux. act. (nean = when.) 
When he has it (not.) 

58 ..., edo nai eztavenean restituidu. 

ezTABENIC,. I. q. debanic, aux. act. (nic = something 
which.) Something which has it (not.) 

59 ..., eta ezer valio eztabenic, 

ezTAGUIAN. I. q. dagutan, in the final sense, as if 
ending in /zd/, aux. act. That he should have it (not.) 

59 ..., eguin eztaguian confessio sacrilegaric, 

ezTAGO. I. q. dago. Remazns (not.) 

65 ... aec confessatceco obligaciorican eztago, 

ezTAGOALA. I. q. dagoala. That there rematns 
(n00.) 

66 ...ezen,...,eztagoala... confessatceco obligacioric; 

ezITALARIC. I. q. dalaric, aux. While it ts (not.) 

85. ..., deseatzen eztalaric ere obraz pecaturic eguitea. 

ezT ANIC. I.q. danic, v.s. & aux., as nominative to Da. 
(nic = any-one who or which.) Any-one who is (not.) 

31 ..., Eleigaz campora, edo Eleican sartutcen eztanic, 

gi ... auciric, justua eztanic; 

ezTEB. I. q. deb, aux. act. Has tt (not.) 

66 ..., ezteb eguiten pecaturic, 


1 Estal, estali = covered, Can it be cousin to zal, itzal = shade, shadow ? 
R2 
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ezTEBALARIC. I. q. dedala participial. While he has 
zt (not.) 

79 ..., Bulda Crucadacoa, edo eztebalaric, 

ezTEBEANAC, I. q. debeanac, aux. act., decl. nom. 
intr. (sac = those which.) Those which have it (not.) 

50 ..., ezer ére valio eztebeanac 

ezTEGU. I. q. degu, v. poss. We have tt (not.) 

79 ..., eztegu cer tratadu Cartilla onetan, 

ezITIDIN. 2. I. q. didin, aux., in the final sense, as if 
ending it ¢sd¢t. That he may be (not.) 

47 ..., erori eztidin culparen miserian. 

88... , Christauvaren modestia ofendidutcat eman 
eztidin. 

The prefix ez = mot has preserved in these fourteen 
forms the primitive initial 7, which without it would 
become D. 

ZACUNA. Ind. pres. s. 3, dat. pl. Ist pers., 2 rel. pron. 
nom., decl. nom. intr. (to Da: ma meaning that which), 
That which ts to us. 

29..., itz onetan iracasten zacuna dd, (This accent 
was accidentally omitted in the second edition.) 

CAIEN, CAYEN. 2. Ind. pres. s. 3, dat. pl., 2 rel. pron. 
nom., aux. (Zhat) which ts to them. 

81... zor gaien obedientcia, 

g0 ...; eta ortican seguitu ote cayen' bere acreedoreay 
dafiu andiric. 

ZAIO, ZAYO. 14. Ind. pres.s. 3.,dat.s.,aux. Js fo him. 

15 Yracasten zayo Christauvart 

16 Escuieco escuaren beatz andiari arrimatcen zayo 
urreneco beatza inclinaturic, edo macurturic, 

26...: argatican obra ab atribuitcen zayo Espiritu 
Santuari; ... Galdetcen zayo, bada, Christauari: 

39 Certzaz, edo cer gauzarequin regutcen, edo oratcio 
eguiten zayo? 


1In both editions misprinted gayon. 
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41 Yracasten zayo Christauvart 
43 Yracasten sayo Christauvari 


48 ...: eta, baldin...conveni bazayo, 

57 Yracasten zayo Christaubari, 

59 ...3 seguituco zayo guziz probechu andia,..., 
conveni izango zayo Christaubari.. . retiraturic oracio 
eguitea, 

60... , eta solo gueidituco zayo obligacioa ... 
confessatcecoa. 


73 Yracasten zaio Christaubari 

88 Badarican ere advertitcen zayo Christauvari, 

ZAIOLA. I. q. zazo, with fa conj. That tt zs to him. 

96 ..., ez zaiola proximoari escatu bear orregatic 
barcacioric. 

CAION, CAYON, ZAION, ZAYON. 1o. I. q. ato, aux, 
with 2 conj., and 2 rel. pron. nom, & dat., and (go) temporal. 
Thal it ts to him; which ts to him; (that) to which it ts; 
when it ts to him. 

8 ..., eta nola seguitu bear zaion virtuteco videari, 
Cerura juateco; eta cembat iguy, edo aborrecimentu artu 
bear zayon pecatuari, ...alaco moduan, nola..., ezagun 
zayon 

18 Beatz andi oniri, inclinaturic juntatzen,' edo arri- 
matcen zayon urreneco beatz onetan 


40 ..., cefia ofrecitcen zayon... bere Aita Eternoari, 

42 ... jaquitera Mandamentu bacoitcean cer aguintcen 
zaion, 

44..., Cefiarequin barcatcen zaion culpa originala : 

71... propositu firme au falta caion damua, (dat. sing.) 

86 Eta ifiori lagundu zaion bera 

90..., edo cantidaderic pagatcen cayon temporan, ...; 


eta ortican seguitu ote cayon bere acreedoreay dafiu andiric. 
(In this last phrase it ought to be Cayen, as the dative is 


1 In 1713 juntazcen. 
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plural. The mistake was repeated in my edition in 
1902.) 

ZAYONA. 2. I. q. sayon, n. rel. pr. nom., decl. nom. 
intr. (na = that which.) That which ts to him. 

39... Jaungoicoari gueyena agradatcen zayona, 

50 ..., impedimentua ascori ezcutatcen zayona, 

ZAIONEAN, ZAYONEAN. 3. I.q. zazon, 2. rel. temp., 
decl. temp. (nean = when.) When it ts to him. 

8 ... galdetcen zaionean Christauvari, 

38 ... etorten zayonean ain andia ta fuertea tentacioren 
bat, (andia and fuertea are predicative. Cf. Lisatean.) 

94 Eta obligacio oen gafiean dudaric  ofrecitcen 
zaionean, 

ZAYONETIC, I. q. zayon, x rel. temp., decl. separative, 
[metic = since (the time) when.| From (the time) when it ts 
to him. 

38 ... aditcera ematen zayonetic 

ZAITUDALARICAN. I. q. saztut. Ind. pres. s. 1, 
acc. pl. 2nd pers. (sing. sense), aux. act., with da euph. 
before /arican participial. While I have you. 

23 ..., memorias icastera obligatcen ez cattudalartcan' ere 

CAITUDAN, ZAITUDAN. 2. I. a. saztut. Ind. pres. 
Ss. I, acc. pl. 2nd p. (sing. sense), aux. act., with da euph. 
before 7 con}. ruled by cerren, and x rel. pr. med. That J 
have you ; whereby I have you. 

72...., eta cerren amatcen caitudan ... zu ofenditu 
zaitudan guztiaz. (In 1902 gustiaz, as pronounced.) 

ZAITUGU. Ind. pres. pl. 1., acc. pl. 2nd p. (sing. 
sense), aux. act. We have you. 

17....: Adoratcen, eta bedeincatzen zaitugu Christo, 

ZAITCATAN. (= zattzadan) Subj. pres. s. 1., acc. pl. 
(sing. sense) 2nd p., in the final sense as if ending in Zzd?, 
aux. act. Zhat I may have you. 


1 It was misprinted zaitualarican in both editions. 
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73...., finean amadu zaz¢teatan 

CAIZCA, ZAIZCA. 6. Ind. pres. pl. 3., dat. s., aux. 
They are to him. 

11 Leenengo irurac pertenecitcen zatzca Jaungoicoaren 
honrart, 

12 ..., Leenengo zazpirac pertenecitcen zaizca Divini- 
dadeari, . 

26... , poderioaren obra guciac atribuitcen zaizca 
Aita Eternoari, 

32 ...3 cerren..., laguntcen gaizca alcarri 

49 ...3 eta onembestez barcatzen zaizca guciac 

60 ..., guciac barcatuco zaizca 

CAIZCAN, ZAIZCAN, ezTZAIZCAN. 7. I. q. zazzca, 
with z rel. nom. pl. and temp. (7Zhose) which are, or (with 
ez) are not, to him; when they are to him. 

12 Divinidadeari pertenecitcen zaizcan Articuluac 

13 Humanidade Santuari pertenecttcen saizcan Articuluac. 

48 ..., edo oroitcen etzaizcan' pecatu mortal, .. . 
guciac ..., oroitcen zaizcan temporan 

60 ...Oroitu zaizcan pecatu aec bafio gueiago izana- 
gatican ere,..., haztu zaizcan pecatu guciac, 

67 ..., edo corputg¢ari tocatzen caizcan aetan ; 

ZAIZCANAC,. (In 1713 zaizconac) I. q. zazzca, n. rel. 
pr. nom. pl., decl. nom. pl. intr. (zac = those which) Those 
which are to him. 

59 ... Christaubari gueiena advertidu bear zaizcanac, 

ZAIZCANEAN. I. q. zazzcan, m rel. pr. temp., decl. 
temp. (ean = when.) When they are to him. 

60 ... Mmemoriara etorten zaizcanean 

ZAIZCUN. (zazkigun) Ind. pres. pl. 3., dat. pl. 1st p., 
mn rel. pr. nom. pl. (Zhose) which are to us. 

39... , conveni zaizcun doé, ondasun, eta mesede 
guciac, 


1In 1713, estsaizcan. Cf. ezTZalarican, ezTCeban, ezTCebean. 
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CAIZTEN, ZAIZTEN. 2. Ind. pres. s. 3., dat. pl., 
conj. ruled by cefaz; and x rel. pr. nom. pl., aux. (Zhat) it 
ts to them. (Those) which are to them. Cf. Caizten in the 
Synopsis of the Forms of the Verb used in the Baskish 
New Testament of Ioannes Leicarraga, A.D. 1571. See 
Zate in my Analysis of the Verb used by Irazuzta in his 
Guipuscoan Catechism in the year 1742. The nominative 
of Zatste can only be plural. But here “respectoric” 
takes 2 in the singular; and, with “deitcen,”’ a name, 
though plural in form, takes the verb in the singular. Is 
it possible that on p. 74 the # final is to be rendered “as 
to which” (they are)? Is it a misprint for sayesten, galen, 
zayen, zatoten, or saizkaten? 

52 ..., cenai deitcen zatzten pecatu mortalac, 

74. ... zor ¢aizten respectoric 

CALA, ZALA. 7. I. q. san, with /aconj. and participial. 
That he was; while he was. 

18... Semea guizon eguin zala Maria Virginaren 


entrafia garbiaetan: ...eguinizandu zala guizon Trinidade 
santuco bigarren Persona 

24... , guelditu zala leen becela doncella, edo 
garbi, 

26 ...., edo guizon eguin izandu zala 

75..., naiz gala ifior favorecitceagatic, 

78 ..., alcantgatuco cala urrengo' Errira .. . muga 
onean,..., arquitcen gala dudan, 


CALARIC, ZALARIC, efTZALARIC. 3. I. q. zala 
participial. While he was, or (with e) was not. 


79... . estaduan arquitcen galaric, ... ; arquitcen 
zalaric pecatu mortaleco estaduan, 
94 ..., ondasun publicoracotz conveni etzalaric, 


CALARICAN, ZALARICAN, ezTCALARICAN. 5. 
Variants of Zalaric, & eTZalaric. 


1 In 1713 urrango. 
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24 Leenena: Virgina Maria aurdun guertatu zalarican 
ere, 

81 ..., Semea, edo Alaba legitimoa ez calarican ére. 

89 ..., edo lecu Sagraduan arquitcen etcalarican! ere: 

93 ..., edo publicoa galarican ere, ..., naiz ¢alarican 
ere falta, 

CAN, ZAN. 63. Ind. imp. s. 3., v.s. & aux. /¢ was. 
(In some places the # final is the relative pronoun.) 2, 3 (4 t.), 
8, 23 (4t.), 24 (3 t.), 26(3 t.), 27 (8 t.), 28 (7t.), 33 (bis), 34 (ter), 
51, 68, 71, 73 (bis), 74, 75, 77, 78 (6t.), 79 (bis),* 83, 84 (ter), 
85, 86, 87 (ter), 93 (bis). 

CANA, ZANA. 8. I.q. zan, with 2 conj. [2a = the (fact) 
that = la], & n rel. pr. nom., decl. nom. intr. & acc. (na = 
that which). That he was; him, or he who was. 

13... concebitu zana ... jayo zana ... jaichi zana 
inférnuetara, ... resucitatu zana illen artetic. (= sa/a) 

24... leen solamente Jaungoicoa zana . .. (nom. intr.) 

79 ..., disposicio bear cana bague. 

82 ..., estadu ura ez gana ... vorondatecoa. (= za/la) 

93 ..., duda ematen zana adituric, (= za/a) 

CANAZ. I. q. gan, aux., 2 conj., decl. mediative definite. 
(zaz = than-that, ruled by beste = other.) Than the-fact-that 
he was. 

78 ..., duda artan irten ganaz beste bague, 

CANEAN, ZANEAN. 5. I.q. sam, aux., ~ rel. pron. 
temp., decl. temp. (xean = when). When he was. 

26 ...: Christo jayo zanean, 


27... Christo crutcean il ganean ... Anima Santua 
Corputz Santutic apartadu canean, 
28 ...: eta Christoren Anima gloriosoa .. . aruntz 


aguertu zanean, 


1In 1713 eztgalarican. Compare 2In one of these two places, one 
ezTZaizcan, ezTCebala, ezICeban, — reads ceban in the first edition. 
ezTCebean, ezTCequion. 
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71...., confessatu zanean 

CANERANO. I. q. san, aux., m rel. pr. temp., decl. 
durative. Wile, or until he was. Cf. Cebanerano. 

61 ..., ordenatu canerafio, 

ZANETIC, CANETICAN. 5. I. q. sam, aux., # rel. pr. 
temp., decl. separative or departitive. From (then) when 
he was. Ct. Zayonetic. 

13°... il zanetic irugarren egunean 

28 ... Christo il zanetic... Resucitadu zanetic 

59 ... leenena gaizqui' confessatu zanetic asi, 

74 ... uso racoézcora etorri ganetican 

ZANIC. I. q. san, v.s., ” conj., decl. partitive, in a 
peculiar manner, = zanez. About (tf) it was (at all). 

68 ..., edo ezagutu bague pecatu zanic ; 

ZATAN. Ind. pres. s. 3., dat. s. 1st pers.,a@ euph. before 
mrel, pr.nom. Whzch ts to me. 

72... ematen zatan penitentcia: 

CATE, ZATE. 2. (=zaye). Ind. pres. s, 3., dat. pl., aux. 
Ts to them. 

8 Pueblo onetaco genteart, eta familiaco guraso gusiai 
egutten zate advertencta, 

68 ...: ematen ez bagate consentimenturic, 

ZATENA. I. q. sate, with 2 rel. pr. nom., decl. nom. 
intr. to Da. (na = that which.) That which is to them. 

8..., eta iracatsi bear zaténa aurray, 

ZAUDEN. Ind. pres. pl. 2. (sing. sense), v. irr. neuter 
egon, with n. rel. pr. pl. mediative. (Zhose) about which you 
remain. 

43 ...recebitcera obligaturic zauden aec. 

ZAUDENA. 2. I. q. sauden, with x rel. pr. nom, intr., 
decl. vocative. (na = You Who) O You Who dwellest ! 

g Ceruetan zaudena: (Quz es zx coelis) 
39...: Atta gueurea, Ceruetan zaudena : 


1 In 1713 gazqui, as elsewhere, e.g. with Dan 59, Danac 74. 
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CEBALA, ezICEBALA. 7. I. q. ceban, aux. act., with 
laconj. That he had, or (with ez) had not it. 

18 Christoc . . . , padecitu cebala bere vorondatez 
eriotza, eta Passioa Crutcean gu salvatcearren. (Zéa 
is here disjunctive, and ceba/a rules the accusatives 
distributively.) 

62 ..., batec eguin cebala pecatu’.. . lab aldiaz 

63 ... pecatu eguin cebala, edo ez 

64 ..., edo eguin cebala pecatu, 

68 ...,ecen,..., etcebala' disculpatu ignorantcia 
orrec culpa icatetic ; 

76 ....3; eguin cebala onelaco, edo orrelaco pecatu 
mortala : 

CEBALA, CEBALARIC. 7. I. q. ceba/a, but participial. 
The partitive 7zc marks it off from the conjunctive. Wahzle 
he had it. 

75 -..ciertotgat ematen cebala dudaco gauza ura, 

78 ...,juzgatcen cebala bere iritci® guztian,.. ., edo 
batera, eta bestera veguiratcen cebala 

82 ..., ezagutcen cebalaric ére, 

84 ..., ezagutcen cebalaric eguingo ciona 

93 ..., atseguin cebalaric, (v. poss.) . .. Restituidu 
bear cebalaric 

CEBAN, ZEBAN, ezTCEBAN: 68. Ind. imp. s. 3., ace. 
s.,aux. act. He had, or (with ez) had not tt. 10 (bis), 15 (44), 
17, 23, 24(4t.), 25 (bis), 27, 28 (bis), 39, 44 (bis), 46, 50 (ter), 
51 (bis), 61, 68 (5t.), 71 (bis), 75 (bis), 76 (bis), 77 (bis), 78 (7 t.), 
79 (bis),* 80, 81 (bis), 83 (4 t.), 84, 86, 87, 89 (4 t.), 90 (bis), 
93 (ter). 


1 In 1713 eztcebala, eztceban. When Jaric on p. 68, as a synonym of wste. 
ez is a prefix to forms beginning in Does it explain erez? = funeral hymn 
TC, TZ, it ought to revert to the or dirge? 
primitive negative e, as we see with 3 In the first edition there is another ; 
eTZequion, p. 75. which became zaz in that of 1902. 

2 Jritci = opinion occurs under Da- 
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CEBANA. 3. I. q. ceban, aux. act., ” conj., decl. acc. 
(na = the-fact-that = la) The (fact) that he had it. 

13 ... Christoc recebitu cebana eriotcea,... igo cebana 
Ceruetara, 

84 ..., edo privatuco cebana bere centzu onetic, edo 
cordetic. 

CEBANAC. I. q. ceban, aux. act., rel. pr. nom. act., 
decl. nom. act. to eTCeban. (mac = he who.) He who had it. 
78 ... bere Erritican beste batera ... irten cebanac, 

CEBANARI. I. q. cedan, aux. act., # rel. pr. acc., decl. 
dat. def. (nari = to him whom.) To him whom he had. 

83..., edo satisfacio osoa eman bague heritu cebanari, 

CEBANEAN. 2. I. q. ceban, aux. act., 2 rel. pr. temp., 
decl. temp. (ean = when.) When he had tt. 

23... , nay izan cebanean Jaungoicoaren Semeac 
guigon eguinican guelditu, 

93 Eguia atortcea,'... importadu cebanean, 

CEBANERANO. I. q. ceban, aux. act., 2 rel. pr. temp., 
decl. in the durative or whiling case. (erato = until-the 
time-in-which.) While, or until he had it. 

61 ... Sacramentua recebitu cebanerajio) 

CEBANIC. I. q. ceban, aux. act., 2 rel. pr. nom. act., 
decl. partitive indefinite. (ic = any-thing-which.) Any 
(thing) which had it. 

94 ..., edo importatcen ez cebanic. 

CEBEAN, ezTCEBEAN, CEBEN. 8. Ind. imp. pl. 3., 
acc. s., aux. act. They had, or (with ez) had not tt. On 
pages 82 & 86 the z final serves as the rel. pr. pl. nom. 
(Those) who had tt. On page 81 the z final is the relative 
pronoun accusativé singular, and we must translate 
“‘(mecessity) which they had.” In both editions one reads, 
p. 85, cében, and p. 86, ceban. 


1 This is from Castilian author. In the Souletin and the Roncalese, they 
the southernmost dialects of Baskland, _ pronounce it az¢or. 
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26....: Yru Persona Divina aec beingoan, eta 
juntamente concurritu cebean Semearen’ Encarnacioa 
eguitera ; 

58 ..., edota cerren confessio artan essan cebean 
guecurra ...: edo cerren maliciaz, lotsaz, edo bildurraz 
eutci cebean pecatu mortalen bat...: edo cerren... eguin 
etcebean'. . . contcientciaren examina suficientea, (Here 
suficientea is predicative; the sense being “they did not 
make the examination sufficient.”) 

81 ... padecitcen cebean necesidade gravean, 

82 ..., edo obraz concurritu cebean gucien* contra. 

85 ..., baldin iduqui ez bacébean pecatu eguiteco 
desseoric ; 

86 ...: voto castidadecoa eguin cebean personac; 

CEBEANAZ. I.q. cebean, 1 rel. pr. acc., decl. med. def. 
(maz = with that which) Wth that which they had. 

81 ... edo mereci cebeanaz conforme castiguric eman 
bague : 

eTCEQUION, ezTCEQUION. 2. Subj. pres. s. 3., 
dat. s., aux. (final in sense as if ending in ¢sdéZ). That it 
be not to him. 

75 ..-+, edo dafiuren bat etorri etcequion, 

87 ...aurdun guertatu etcequion® emacumea ; 

CEDUCALA. 2. I.q. ceducan,with da conj. & participial 
That, or while he held it. 

71 ..., ustearren pecatariac, . . . baceducala bere 
pecatuen damua, (In 1902 it was misprinted beceducala) 

80 ..., orretaraco ez ceducala causa, 

CEDUCAN. 4. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., v. irr. tr. zdukz. 
He held it. (On p. 70 the x final becomes the rel. pr. s. 
acc. (Zhat) which he held.) 


1 In 1713 eztcebean. 3 In 1713 eztcequion. See the note 
* In 1713 gucian. But that produces on eTCalarican. 

confusion with gucian in the locative 

case, as under Maducazun. 
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70..., eta orrembestez Ceruco Gloria artara ceducan 
derechoa; 

83 ..., eta baldin baceducan aurra cintan, 

86 ..., eta ote ceducan animoa resolvituric 

87 ...: ote ceducan horduan personaren bat memorian, 

CEGUIAN, ZEGUIAN, SEGUIENCAT. 4. (See the 
Gramdatica of Lardizabal, p. 46, Ceguzen.) Subj. imp. s. 3., 
acc.’s., aux, act. On pages 15 & 23 the final case-ending 
cdt = tzdt, is understood. To the end that he should have it. 

15 Guizonac Mundu onetan ezagutu, amatu, eta serbitu 
ceguian aren Magestade divina, eta guero ecusi, ta goza 
zeguian lurrean, bera betico Ceruan. 

23... aitaric izan ceguian lurrean, edo munduan, 
baicican Ama bacarric Aitaric bague. 

75 - ++, edo ondasunen bat conseguidu seguiengat : 
(This spelling shews how the Ipuscoani pronounced ¢ = g, 
namely like Castilian s.) 

CEGOALARIC. I. q. cegoan, with Jaric participial, 
causing the edlipszs of m. While he stayed. 

93 ---, quentcera, edo escusatcera obligatua cegoa- 
laric. (In 1713 & 1902 quentceera.) 

CEGOAN. Ind. imp. s. 3., v. irr. neuter egon, with x 
rel, temporal. When he stayed. 

79... peliguru! ori ichedeten cegoan temporan ; 

CEGOANA. I. q. cegoan, x conj. decl. acc. (ma = the- 
fact-that) = cegoala. That it remained. 

74..., entguera iganic debecatua cegoana. 

CEIQUEALA, CEIQUEALARIC. 5. I. q. cetguean, 
with a euph. before Za, /aric participial, aux. act. While 
he might have had him. 

74... + penitencia cumplidu ceiquealaric, 


1 This word, which is Castilian guraso, herabe for graue, avur or 
peligro Wasconized, is in modern abur, which they say in some parts 
Guipuscoan peliburu. Cf. buraso for » of Spain for agur. 
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81 Socorritu al ceiquealaric! 

84 Socorritu al ceiqueala,' 

go ... (eguinal ceiquealaric)! ... (pagatu ceiquealaric) 
In both editions one reads ceiquealearic in the last place. 

CEIQUEAN (= sesakean). Pot. imp. s. 3, acc. s., aux. 
act., z rel. pr. locative. Jn which he might have tt. 

78 ...engun ceiquean lecutic 

CEIQUEANIC. I. q. cezguean, n. rel. pr. nom. act., 
decl. partitive indef. (zc = anything which). Any (cause) 
which might have had him. 

88... Causa justuren bat ez iganic escusatu ceiqueanic 
obligacio artatic. 

CEITEAN, baCITEAN. 4. Pot. Conditional imp. s. 3., 
aux. He might have been; 28, by which he, &c. 

25..., eta ecin izan ere ceitean Christoren Aita 
Espiritu Santua, 

27... ecin il ceitean. 

28 ..., andic aurrera ecin beinere berriz il ceitean 
moduan. (Here the z is the rel. pron. mediative.) 

78 ..., baldin arraizquero ecin aliegatu bacitean beste 
lecuren batera, 

CENDUAN. Ind. imp. pl. (s. sense) 2., acc. s., aux 
act. You had it. 

17...., zuc ceure Crutcearen medioz redemitu cenduan 
mundua. 

CERADE. 2. Ind. pres. pl. (s. sense) 2., v.s. and aux, 
You art? 

9 ...: Bedeicatua cerade zu 

15 Aurra cerade zu Christauva ? 

CERADENA. I. q. cerade, with x rel. pr. nom., decl. 
nom. intr. (va = that which) That which you art.’ 


1 Al expressing ‘ability’ seems spelling. Cf. under cigum, 32, insti- 
superfluous, pleonastic here. Onp.81  tuidu, and 43, instituitu. 
one finds both socorridu and socorritu ? This is singular. But it is true in 
as shewing that Arin needed help in Baskish speech-art. 
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72... zu ceradena izanic, 

CERADENEAN. 2. I. q. ceraden, aux., ” rel. pr. temp., 
decl. temp. (mean = when). When you art. 

16 Modu orretan cifiatcen ceradenean, 

Modu orretan cifiatcen ceradenean, 

CEUDEN. 2. Ind. imp. pl. 3., v. irr. neut. egon; n rel. 
pr. nom. pl. (Zhose) who waited. 

13..., eta beraren etorrera santuaren ichedeten 
ceuden Anima justu aec 

28 ... condenaturic ceuden criatura desdichatu aen 
lecura, 

CEZAQUETEN. Pot. Condit. imp. pl. 3., acc. s. x 
conj., ruled by bafio (= ¢han), aux. act. (Zhat) they might 
have had tt. 

gt ... galdu cezaqueten bafio cantidade gueyago ; 

CIAQUIANA. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., @ euph. before 
m rel. pr. acc., decl. acc, (to essan ceban), v. irr. tr. zaguin. 


(na = that which). That which (many a) one knew. 
93... edota ascoc ciaquiana, (asco, plural in sense, 


takes the verb sometimes in the plural, sometimes in the 
singular). 

CIEN. 8. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., dat. pl., aux. act. 
(On p. 39 the 2 is rel. temp.) He had it to them; when he 
had it to them. 

22... gauza aey eman cien izana, edo naturaleza; 

28 ..., bertatic ecusieraguin cien bere divinidadea.. . 
aey guciay, 

39 Jesu-Christoc berac inventaturic, iracatsi cien bere 
Apostoluay, esan izandu cien horduan: (” = when), 

51 G. Zazpi Sacramentu oei nore eman ote cien euren 
virtutea? E. Jesu-Christo gueure Jaunac comunicatu cien 
virtute ori 

81 ..., eutci ote cien socorridu bague. 


' This is singular. But it is true in Baskish speech-art. 
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90 Bere criaduay,..., edo jornala ... eutci ote cien 
tempora lucean pagatu bague, 

CIGOEN. (Perhaps for zézkioten or ztozkaten:) Ind. 
imp. s. 3., acc. pl., dat. s., # rel. pr. pl. acc. (Those) which 
it had left to him. 

48... culpa, ta pecatuac eutci cigoen mancha 
gucietatic : 

CIGON, CION. 14. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s., v. 
poss. & aux. act. (The x finalis conj. (p.93); and in some 
places the rel. pr. s. nom. act., or acc.) He had it to him; 
which had it to him ; (that) which he had to him. 

17...., eta oen contra eutci cigon Crutceari virtute 
andia 

24 ...3 cefia juntatu, eta unitu ican cigon aur eder, eta 
perfectissimo arén corputzari; ...; eta au guciau Jaun- 
goicoaren Semeac juntatu cigon bere Persona divinoari 
berari. 

26 ..., Jaungoicoac genero humanoari cigon amorio 
infinito aren obra: (7. acc.) 

39... iracatsi cigon Christoc bere Eleiza Esposa 
Santuari, 

63 ... pecatu eguitean lagundu cion persona. (z nom. 
act.) 

74 Confessoreac eman cigon penitentcia (7. acc.) 

78 ...: eta ifiori besteri eman ote cigon alaco diverti- 
menturaco ocasioric, 

81... Gurasoac ecusiric bere Semea, edo Alaba 
necesidade andian, eutci ote cigon. . . socorridu bague, 

83 ..., eta bota eraguin ote cion: 

89 Confessoreac aguindu cigon restitucioric (7. acc.) 

93 --- gaitz andiren bat,..., contadu ote cigon, edo 
essan ifiori ..., edo Confessoreac essan cigon becela, 
(z conj. ruled by becela) proximoari zor cigon fama, edo 
honra, 
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CIGUN. 5. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., dat. pl. 1st pers., 


aux. act. He had it to us. 


32... , Cefia eutci cigun aren Magestadeac bere 
lecuan,..., bada remedio ori eutci cigun Christoc berac 


instituidu, 


38 ...; Christoc berac eutci cigun Mandamentua, 


39... Nore... 
oratcioa? 


, eta iracatsi cigun Paternosterreco 


43 Certaco Jesu-Christoc instituitu cigun Baptismoa, ...? 


CIJOACEN. 


(In 1713 cegeazen. 


Cf. dtjoan, dijoanari, 


dijoanean, dijoacen.) Ind. imp. pl. 3.,? 7” rel. pr. temp., v. irr. 


passive joan. 
BD cand 


When they were going. 
edo pecatu eguitera cijoazen horduan : 


CIONA. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s., 2 conj. decl. 
acc. (wa = the-fact-that = la ruled by ezagutcen), aux. act. 


That he had tt to him. 


84 ... eguingo ciona dafiu gravea osasunean, 


CIONAREN. 


that which) 
63... ..«5 CHE... 
ere, 


I. q. czon, Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s., 
n rel. pron. nom. act., decl. poss. det., aux. act. (waren = of 


Of that which had it to him. 
., edo motivoa eman cionaren contra 


CIOZCAN. 3. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. pl., dat. s., 2 rel. pr. 


pl. acc., & 2 conj. ruled by oée. 


(those) which he had to her. 


(That) he had them to him ; 


19... . Esposa santeari eutzi ciozcan Sacramentuac 


ondo jaquinaz. 


1 Compare gu = nobis here, and in 
Eiguzu, with gu = nos in Tegu, Zai- 
tugu; and with cu = nobis in Zacuna, 
Zaizcun. 

2? From the context it ought to be 
singular. But ‘any one’ leads to the 
thought of ¢ all.’ 

3 Leta here is not Za = es (p. 96) in 
Castilian; but eta = and, and ez = not, 


neque. Cf. Nagoana 20 for its opposite 
with bai = yes, yea also, moreover. 
Arin also often uses edota from edo = 
or and ta = and. ‘Edota is, therefore, 
‘or again, or besides.’ dota ought 
to have been printed instead of edo on 
the cover of the second edition. In this 
the orthography was partly reformed. 
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83 ..., modu orreenen batez eguin ciozcan dafiuac, 

87 ..., restituidu ote ciozcan ... dafiuac emacum- 
earen Senarrari, 

CIRADEN. 18. Ind. imp. pl. 3., v.s. & aux. They 
were. (In some places the ” becomes the rel. pr. pl. nom.) 
22 (bis), 27(4 t.), 28 (ter), 58, 75, 84, 86 (ter), 87, g1 (bis). 

CIRADENAC, CIRANAC. 2. I: q. ciraden, aux., n 
rel. pron. nom. pl. decl. acc. pl. (zac = those which). Those 
which were. 

63 ... pecatua eguiteracotz passatu ciranac, 

71... examina diligentean averiguatu ciradenac, 

CIRADENAZ. I. q. ciraden, aux., 2 rel. pr. temp., decl. 
med. def., ruled by kero = despues (de), as in arraizquero 
under Ceztean. [naz = since the (time) when.| After that, or 
since they were. 

91 Morréyac, Nescameac, ... , ajustadu ciradenaz 
quero soldatan, (In 1713 ciraden azquero.) 

CIRAN. (= stdan) Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s. 1st 
pers., z rel. pr.s. acc. (That) which he had to me. 

63 ...: Jaungotcoac eman ciran naturalac' 

CIRANETICAN. I. q. ctvaden, aux., m rel. temp. with 
eeuph. & “ican, the separative case. [welican = from (the 
time) when.| From the time when they were. 

gl ..., ajustadu ciranetican ere 

CITUAN. 19. Ind. imp. s. 3., acc. pl, v. poss. & aux. 
act. (In some places the z is the rel. pron. pl. acc., or loc. 
sing.) He had them ; (those) which he had; in which he 
had them, 17, 22 (ter), 29, 32, 33, 51, 57, 62(bis), 69, 75, 81 
(bis). (See the note on Cz¢¢atzcan), 83 (bis), 87,91. On 
p.22 one finds sertz. Possibly this came from Baskish 
ser = what? in the sense of (some) what-ening ; or Castilian 
ser, in the sense of “give being to.” But on this very 
page sortu is used, and elsewhere by this author, with a 


1 Perhaps for maturalegac. See Cien 22. 
S2 
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transitive or active verb. The nominative here is “berac 
aren Majestadeac,” i.e. ‘only his Majesty; His Majesty 
by Himself.’ The position of derac is to be noted. Lower 
down on this page one sees “beraren Majestadeac” 
= ‘His Majesty,’ with the same force. On p.51 the 
original text has not céfiac, but céfiean, which cannot 
be translated, as the last word in the preceding clause is 
merecimentuaquin, 

CITUANA. I. q. cttwan, aux. act., 2 conj. decl. acc. 
ruled by sénistea. Therefore it is equal to cztwala (na = the- 
fact-that) The fact that he had them. 

13... aec libratu (edo atera) cituana. 

CITUANAC. I. q. cttuan, aux. act., m. rel. pr. pl. acc., 
decl. acc. pl. (ac = those which). Those which he had. 

69 ... eguin cituanac ; 

CITUANERANO. 3. I. q. cétuan, v.p., m rel. pr. temp., 
eva euph., & fo the durative case (merato = until when) 
Until he had them. Cf. Canerano. 

61... amavi urte cituanerano, eta amabi urte aet- 
atican oguei ta amar urte cituanerafio, eta oguei urte 
aetatican oguei ta amar urte cituanerafio (In the last place 
it was misprinted cituenerafio in both editions.) 

CITUANETIC. I. q. ctluan, v. p., rel. pr. temp., decl. 
separative. [etic = from (the-time) when] Since he had them. 

61 ... gazpi urte cituanetic 

CITUEN, CITUZTEN. 3. Ind. imp. pl. 3., acc. pl., 
aux. act. They had them. 

13...., cerren beraren Mandamentu Santuac guar- 
datu cithen; ...cerren beraren Mandamentu Santuac 
guardatu ez cituen. (In the second place both editions 
have cituén. In the first that of 1902 has citéen.) 

92... Santu guciac eguin cituzten penitentcia guztiac 

CITUENAC. I. q. ctfuen, u rel. pr. pl. acc., decl. acc. 
pl. to Ditu, (nac = those which) Those which they had. 
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63 ... diranac eguin cituenac, 

CITCACOLARIC, I. q. cztcaton, with /aric participial 
While it was to him. 

90... (zorra asseguraturic guelditzen citgacolaric 
ere) 

CITCACON, CITZACAN, CITZAION. 4. (= zatkan, 
setkan.) Ind, imp. s. 3., dat. s., aux.: On p. 28 the x is 
rel. pr. nom. s. (Zhat) which was to him.) p. 40. n. conj. 
ruled by decela=as. It was to him. 

28 ...: Abrahamen Senoa deitcen citzaion lecura, 

40 ..., Crutce santuan ofrecitu citzaion becela. 

77 ..., edo dafiurican ifiori besteri seguitcen ezbacit 
zacan ere: 

78 ...: gueroz suertatu baciteacon ére, .. . allegatcea, 

CITCAIZCAN., 2. Ind. imp. pl. 3., dat. s., aux., rel. 
pr. pl. acc. (Those) which were to him, or her. 

49 ...-, ezcutatu citzaizcan pecatu andietatic, 

81... zor citgaizcan calidadean, eta cantidadean. 

CITCAIZCONAZ. I. q. célcaiscan, m rel. pr. temp, 
decl. def. med., ruled by kero = despues de. [naz = since (the- 
time) when.| (After) that they were to him. 

80 Oguei eta bat urte cumplidu citgaizconaz quero, 
(In 1713 citgaizcon azquero,) 

CITCATEALARIC. (= sttzatolelartc, zitzayelaric). I. q. 
citcaten, with a euph. (perhaps a misprint) before /aric 
participial. While it was to them. 

go ..., descuido eta omisio argatican seguitcen citga- 
tealaric dafiu gravea. 

CITCATEN. Ind. imp. s. 3., dat. pl., 2 rel. pr. nom., 
aux. (Zhat) which was to them. 

90 ..., eta languinay zor citgaten soldata, 

CIZAQUELA. Pot. Cond. imp. s. 3., acc. pl., with /a 
participial, aux. act. While he might have had them. 

81 Bere gurasoac socorridu cizaquela 
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Wopoum ond wopcum: bpuc ealler well! (beowulf.) 

This Kaleidoscope of the earliest available constellation of the 
Forms of the Verb in the native Language of Guipfiscoa (Jpuscoa in 
Latin), is offered with the purpose of lightening the task of future 
students of Baskish Grammar. The reader is advised to compare 
it with the Index of my edition of Zesusen Bithotzaren Devozioa 
(A.D. 1747), by Sebastidn Mendiburu, the best of the Guipuscoan 
prose-authors. Its object is neither to teach, nor to contradict, 
the doctrines about Religion or Theology which the Catechism 
of 1713 contains. One can not, however, refrain from asking 
in what Canon of which Council of the Catholic Church, or 
in what verse of the New Testament, its author found the belief 
that the whole of the Holy Trinity is present in the Sacred Host 
at Mass, as he teaches on pages 35 & 36! See Dago. 


NOTANDA. 


D often becomes # in the Forms of the Verb. Cf. under 
Deban, 84, bidauric for dzrauric = any oath. 

Dir at the beginning of Forms of the Verb corresponds to Dr 
in those of Leicgarragas New Testament of 1571. The accent is 
used capriciously, as it is in that valuable translation. 

The interchange of 6 & v, common throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula, is illustrated under C7z/uanerano by amavt & amabi, = 
ten-two, i.e. = twelve, duo-dec-em. 

B for uw is also characteristic; as ab and aud for au = this; lab& 
laub for lau = four, e.g. pp. 62 & 63. 

Bada = since, pues, donc, now a conjunction, was probably 
composed of Da = 7s, and ba = if, yes, s?.. From it came the partitive 
forms badaric, badarican. 

A initial, as in Capdnagas Biscayan Catechism of 1656, and 
other earlier books in other dialects; e.g. p. 59, hasistenciaric ; 
hechean, hechetic under Daducalaric, from heche = house, literally 
enclosure, like dun in Gaelic, on p. 87; or hordu = hour, pp. 39, 
77, 86, 87. 

Igilic p. 79, for ichilic, unless a misprint, shews a survival of the 
soft g of medieval Castilian. 
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R initial, as in Rectore, not Errectore, or Erretore, p. 87. Yet 
under Dan, 83, errotdu stands for Castilian ruzdo = row, in the sense 
of ‘‘ Litigio, pendencia, pleito, alboroto 6 discordia.”  Rigoittia, 
the name of a village in Biscaya, is a Castilian corruption of 
Erri-gottia = town-on-the-height. 

Under Diraden, 81, 91, republica, in the sense of Zhe State, Spain 
being in 1713 under an absolute Monarchy. 

Z for iz, e.g. 72 = word under Danean, 16, and Corpuiza as well 
as Corpuza = Latin Corpus, e.g. with Deu, 35. 

TZt for zt, e.g. gaitztoac under Ditu, 60, and elsewhere. 

Zc for ¢z occurs, e.g. p. 18, in jun/azcen, under Zayon. 

EF for ez = not, as a prefix, occurs; but ez also, e.g. ez 7Cebala for 
eTZebala p. 68; ezTCeban; ezTCebean, 58. With Cebanic one sees 
ez preceding, but not prefixed. 

Sorlze, as an active word meaning creating, begetting, instead of 
birth. See Deban, 22; and sorfutceco under Debanic, 22; and sortu 
under Ceban, 24. 

Under Deban 93; Dodan 96, ‘‘ausentica” is Castilian ausencia, 
as defined in the ‘‘ Diccionario General Etimoldégico de la Lengua 
Espafiola por Dor Roque Barcia” (Madrid, 1880); i.e. ‘‘ Hablar 
bién o mal de un ausente” ; here in the sense of ‘ back-biting.’ 

Batta for bat eta = yea also; to be distinguished from éai-/a = 
indeed ts. 

Edo ta = or also, instead of edo = or simply. It ought to have 
been printed so in the quotations from Mendiburu on the back of 
the cover of the new edition. 

Equinic, p. 78, is interesting. It means ‘having taken to; set 
out upon; undertaken.’ 

Aetan for efan as a case-ending: e.g., under Za/a, 18, garbiaetan ; 
entranaetan, 83. 

Gi for gut, as in egtlea = the making, the doing, p. 141 (1713), is 
the right spelling for natives. The w after g before e and ¢ was 
inserted to preserve the consonant from the aspirate sound which 
it had acquired in Castilian. Baskish g is a pure hard guttural as 
in Latin. 

Bat = one, a, an, suffixed not to the sé/em or base or root, but to 
the possessive case, e.g. p. 75, danuren bat; p. 87, personaren bat. 
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An for en as the possessive case, e.g. semean under Dan & Deban, 
82; cefan under Lettean 58; sowean under Zaben, 54; mortalan 
under Dirade, 69 ; guizonan under Ceban, 24; guzian, gucian under 
Naducazun & Cebean, 82; producing confusion sométimes with the 
locative singular. 

Jaquiunde for jakinde = sabiduria, p. 26. 

Ti for fc, as the partitive ending, e.g. p. 25; ‘‘ bere sustanciati, 
edo naturalezati bertati. . . naturalezati, edo sustanciati bertati.” 

Bi = two, used postpositively, as ba/ = one is; e.g. p. 25, “ dirade 
gauza bi diferentac: ala Christoc, iganagatican eré naturaleza bi, ...: 
ezditu orregatican ere Persona bi.” 

My quotations are to be verified in either of the two editions. 
In the first p. 172 corresponds to 98, and p. 80 to 51 in the second. 
The spelling of the original varies much, e.g. Christava, Christauva, 
Christauba = Christianus. Passim one sees nor instead of chor. 
The language is not exclusively in the dialect of Villafranca. Some 
of the words are even Biscayan. 


EKDWARD S. DODGSON. 


(Biarritz, February 1, 1910.) 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Ditugu 69, venialen pregunta; Dezue 39, read dezue. Diagola 
59, is possibly meant for dagoala without dative or accusative, 
leaving these to be understood from escatcen. 

HERMATHENA, vol. xv, pp. 138 and 139, for Nicoleta read 
Micoleta, as in my edition of his book. See p. 288 of Tomo lxii 
of the ‘‘ Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia.” (Madrid: 
1913.) 

No. xxxvii, p. 308. In the copy of the Testamentu Berria of 
1571, belonging to the British and Forane Bible Society, in 
London, St. John x. 16, has arthalde, uncorrected in both places, 
to translate both avAjs and zoiuvy. In that copy one reads: 
“Offert 4 la Société Biblique Anglaise et Etrangére par Louis 
L. Bonaparte, Représentant du Peuple. Londres, ce 19 Mai 
1851,” in the donor’s own writing. Another hand added: 
“Presented at Committee Meeting held June 2. 1851.” In the 
Bodleian exemplar, which is incomplete, a bit of paper bearing 
egui was imposed upon alde in the first place only; so that 
arthalde means /roupeau, and arthegu? is sheep-pen, or cole, or fold. 
This is the correct translation. In the Althorp copy, now in 
the Rylands Library, at Manchester, arthalde has been in both 
places turned into arthegui by scraps of paper bearing egui. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, of the Library of the British Museum, tells me that 
the same thing is true of that which is kept there. Of this sheet 
then there were three editions : 1. rendering by artha/de both avAjjs 
and roiuvy. 2. rendering both by arthegur. 3. rendering avAjs by 
arthegut, and woiuvyn by arthal/de. In all the editions of Zestamen/u 
Berria, read in Rom. 14. 4. duc: instead of dic:; in 1 Cor. 5. 4. 
bilduric,; 12. 3. den, not denec; 13. 11. with nuen twice haour 
batee, or haourrec; Apoc. 8. 12. laurgarren; 9.17.ciradenac,. In 
note 1 on p. 8 of the synopsis of St. Luke’s Gospel read 1 Cor. 
instead of Rom. 

I return sincere thanks to the authors of the friendly and 
appreciative phrases which occur in HERMATHENA, VOI. xiv, pp. 237; 
540, and 541; vol. xvi, pp. 213 and 214; vol. xvii, p. 211; 
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concerning my Synopsis of the Verb used in the Baskish New 
Testament of Ioannes Leigarraga. 

Dr. Craigie, however, did not see that my note on the clearly 
tripartite expression nd/hwylc was meant to shew, if I rightly 
interpret nehor, which Arin wrote znor, for itor; that the Basks 
found a more Laconic way of saying e—scio—guis. By e—nor, for 
‘not—who,’ they meant, of course, ‘(I—know) not—who.’ 

To use a Leigarragan term (from Romans g. 28) my book is 
‘‘beharki laburtu bat,” perhaps not in all points ‘“‘infallid”; but 
giving some help, not otherwise available, to those who know 
English and French, and are brainy enough to wish to study the 
classical Baskish Prose of the 16th Century. To such, I hope, 
it will appear not too dry. 

The unpublished part of this attempt to turn the Zes/amen/u 
Berria into a Grammar is the longest; embracing in one kinemato- 
graphic whole the Gospel of St. John; the Acts; the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Romans, the Corinthians, and Titos; the Epistles 
of St. James and St. Peter; and the Apocalypse; alphabeting and 
analyzing about 2000 separate forms. I shall be ready to begin 
the proofing of this “findy” survey in 1914, if it wins the favour of 
any wealthy Patron of Linguistic Research, of any Academy, Society, 
or University, having at heart the Advancement of Learning and 
Science, and leads them to provide the cost of printing it, asa 
reward for the great sacrifice of time which it has asked of me. 


E. S. DODGSON. 
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TWO RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
APOLLONIUS OF PHILOSTRATUS.! 


ERWICK’S very inadequate translation of the 
Apollonius of Philostratus was published in 1809, 

and for over a hundred years no other English translation 
appeared. But last year no less than two translations by 
distinguished scholars were issued ; and with the supple- 
ments which these scholars made to their main work we 
get pretty much all that anyone, except a specialist in 
Philostratus, can want. Prof. Phillimore writes an 
Introduction of 126 pages, which exhibits a thorough 
knowledge of all that is known about Apollonius and 
his panegyrist, and expresses very decided opinions on 
the various questions at issue? Mr. Conybeare prints 
Kayser’s text (in the clear Greek type which alone would 
make us welcome the Loeb series), and adds not only a 
translation of the Apollonius, but also the text and transla- 
tion of the Ze//ers attributed to him and of the interesting 
critique by Eusebius on a comparison instituted by 
the proconsul Hierocles (temp. Diocletian) between the 


1 PHILOSTRATUS. The Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, The Epistles of Apol- 
jonius and the Treatise of Eusebius, 
with an English translation by F. C. 
Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow and 
Prelector of University College, Oxford. 
In two volumes (The Loeb Classical 
Library). London, William Heinemann, 


New York, The Macmillan Co. MCMXII, 


PHILOSTRATUS. In honour of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, translated by J. S. 
Phillimore, Professor of Latin in the 


University of Glasgow. In two volumes, 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1912. 

? The tone of this Introduction seems 
at the first glanceneedlessly provocative ; 
but closer study shows one what justifi- 
cation Prof. Phillimore has for his 
constant scornful tone. His strictures 
on the imaginative guess-work of 
Reitzenstein are admirable, coupled 
as they are with praise of that 
scholar’s great learning. 
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Philostratean Apollonius and Christ. He prefixes a short 
Introduction, which gives clearly the main features of 
Apollonius and his mission, but does not make any 
pretence to be more than the merest sketch. It is not 
easy to understand why he conjectures that Hierocles, 
at least fifty years after Alexander Severus, took his 
cue from that Emperor in instituting the comparison 
between Apollonius and Christ. 

The Introduction of Prof. Phillimore, on the other hand, 
is a long, vigorous, and masterly work, with which in 
its main points the present writer is in full sympathy. 
Everyone agrees now that the work of Philostratus is 
a romance--a philosophical romance, no doubt, but as 
full of the stock features of a philosophical romance 
as the so-called Greek novels are full of the stock features 
of the sentimental romance. Most ingeniously is this 
unhistorical nature of the book confirmed by the very 
title sa é¢ rov Tvavia ’AmoAXA@vov, which Prof. Phillimore, 
with convincing learning, shows must mean ‘In honour 
of Apollonius of Tyana’: we may add to his proofs 
i. 3 fin. éxyérw & 6 Adyog ry Te avdpi remy é¢ Ov Evyyéyparrat 
roic te piAonabesréporg WHiALav: and yet this very panegyric 
has obscured the historical Apollonius for us. Renan 
said legend caused this obscuration: Prof. Phillimore 
(p. xv) says Philostratus, the literary man, ‘ by the very 
Renanesqueness of his treatment’ was the real cause. But 
the materials of Damis (whom Prof. Phillimore rightly 
regards as zo¢ an invention of Philostratus) surely must 
in large measure have been legend: but of course it 
was Philostratus’ literary skill which gave the legend 
notoriety. The adverse opinion of Moeragenes, who is 
deliberately discarded by Philostratus, renders it im- 
possible to judge of the real character of Apollonius: 


1Gibbon (i. 305 note 70, ed. Bury) except that he attributes the obscuration 
has much the same remark as Renan, to the disciples of Apollonius. 
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some eminent men like Euphrates, after having been 
for a time caught by some abnormal psychic powers that 
Apollonius seems to have had (like D. D. Home and persons 
like him in our own day), came to regard him as an impostor 
and incurred his bitter enmity. Apollonius no doubt 
deserves credit for his hostility to the sacrifice of animals, 
and for his inculcation of the simple life.; but he preached 
these doctrines with so much arrogance, pomposity, and 
what Lucian calls ‘ theatricality’ (rpaywdiav) that he had 
no permanent effect and did not establish any following— 
a point which Eusebius urges with considerable power 
(c. 4). In fact, as Prof. Phillimore puts it (p. xx), he 
was ‘a quack, a bone-setter in religion’: no one of his 
own age speaks of him (except apparently Euphrates 
as recorded by Moeragenes, and that depreciating him); 
he was utterly insignificant except in a few places 
(Aegae, Ephesus, Tyana, Antioch) where there were 
apparently stories about him. Lucian is the first writer 
who mentions him, and that with scorn (Alex. 5). Dio 
Cassius narrates his clairvoyant vision of the murder of 
Domitian with very remarkable insistence on its truth 
(Ixix 18), though he despised him as a wizard: but it 
was not until Julia Domna about 215—she had been in 
Tyana before in 202-—-commissioned Philostratus to work 
up certain papers of Damis into a readable book that 
Apollonius emerged into any sort of notoriety. Caracalla 
about this time had erected a temple in Tyana to 
Apollonius, ‘he so delighted in magicians and sorcerers,’ 
says Dio Cassius (Ixxvii 18 fin.); and the literary work 
was intended to justify the honour, and to exculpate 
Apollonius from the charge of being a mere wizard. 
It would be impossible to set forth the admirable 
marshalling of facts, along with the pungency of criticism, 
with which Prof. Phillimore, especially in chapter iv, 
‘The Author and his Times,” describes the position and 
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career of Philostratus, “ the typical sophist ..., something 
of a preacher, something of a journalist, something of a 
don,” for whom “ Culture is his goddess, Dilettantism his 
religion,” whose “ greatest quality is artistic finesse, who 
first clearly recognized artistic criticism as implying all 
the artist except actual power to create.” All is done in 
such a way that one feels Prof. Phillimore has steeped 
himself in the mind of the third century; and he very 
justly holds that the work of Philostratus, ‘‘ though chiefly 
romance, is a great historical documeit on the mind of 
the Severian epoch” (p. Ixix). Why no allusion to the 
Christians is found in the book is explained, and could 
only be explained, by a subtle and profound apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of the highly cultured Court towards 
the religion growing up among the less exalted members 
of society; ‘‘to prejudice, ignorance, and contempt add 
a spice of uneasiness and suspicion, and you have the 
making of a perfect conspiracy of silence without con- 
spirators ” (p. 1xxix), This is a sentence which is indeed 
illuminating. The passages which Philostratus is supposed 
(p. lxxvi) to have taken from the New Testament are not 
obvious borrowings ; indeed they are such similarities as 
would naturally occur when descriptions of similar events 
are recorded, e.g. a prisoner in the court, casting out devils, 
assumption into the heavens. I doubt the direct borrow- 
ing, even though De Ceuleneer and Kayser suppose 
them to be such.' 

The fifth chapter, ‘ Apollonius after Philostratus,’ 
collects all the material available, and educes many 
interesting points, such as that (with the exception of the 
inclusion of an image of Apollonius by Alexander Severus 


'The story of his raising the girl widow of Nain’s son (Luke vii. 11). 


from death (real or supposed) givenin But such narratives appear else- 
iv. 45, of course, recalls the raising Of where; cp. Apuleius Florid. 19, though 
Jairus’ daughter (Mark v, 35) andthe there told of a physician. 
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in his /arartum and the vision of Apollonius speaking 
Latin to Aurelian), we have no mention of Apollonius 
until Diocletian’s time. He had only passed from a local 
to a Court notoriety. But when Diocletian proceeded to 
the definite and explicit establishment of the Monarchy (as 
opposed to the obsolete Dyarchy), then Apollonius became 
for a period a sort of figure put up as a rival to Christ—put 
up, that is, by the Court officials; and we may be sure that 
they mainly used the materials collected by Philostratus. 
A Soterichus, who wrote an encomium on Diocletian, also 
wrote a Life of Apollonius: Vopiscus intended to write 
one: Hierocles wrote his famous Lover of Truth; Synesius, 
too, had a good word for him. Indeed the Christians never 
speak really bitterly of him, though, of course, they all 
consider him a magician; and Eusebius is willing to 
regard him as a sage, though only of human capacity. 
It is truly remarkable that neither Libanius nor Julian nor 
Himerius should name this “ Pagan Christ.” Eunapius, 
indeed, sees in his life ‘a god’s visit to mankind,’ Qed¢ 
mpoc¢ avOpwrovc'—a proverb used by Eusebius (Demonstr. 
Evang. vii 1), as Jonsius (ap. Olearium xix) points out, 
but not necessarily borrowed from Eusebius). Ammianus 
(23. 6. 19)—against whom Prof. Phillimore has (p. c) 
an odd outburst—calls him amplissimus tlle philosophus, 
and elsewhere (21. 14. 5) puts him between Hermes 
Trismegistus and Plotinus. We are content to leave him 
there. Sidonius (circ. 450), the Christian bishop, speaks 
warmly of the Philostratean Apollonius; and with that 
testimony we hear no more of him in the West. He 
appears in the East merely as a magician, dealing in 
talismans (reAéouara),? and turns up in the East as Balinas 


1 Prof. Phillimore quotesalso Herodas _ of scorpions by making a bronze image 
i. 9 for this proverb for ‘‘ angels’ visits.”’ of a scorpion, and burying it under a 
2See Dr. Frazer, Spirits of the Corn small pillar in the middle of the city. 
and of the Wild, ii, 280: ‘*Apolloniusof Further it is reported that he freed 
Tyana is said to have cleared Antioch Constantinople from flies by means of 
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or Balinous, a sorcerer. Prof. Phillimore concludes (p. ciii) 
with a very interesting suggestion which affords much 
food for reflection :—‘ Only compare the extracts given by 
Leclerc (Journal Asiatique, série VI, tom. xiv, pp. 118, (19)! 
with such stuff as Iarchas’ remedy for drunkenness 
(Philostr. V.A. iii 4o)—Apollonius calls Iarchas a god— 
and you will hardly doubt whether the Arabian version be 
not in the authentic line of inheritance and Philostratus’ 
the Hellenizing perversion,” 

Chapter vi is a closely reasoned polemic against the 
received chronology which places the birth of Apollonius 
about the same time as that of Christ—a view maintained 
with some positiveness by Dr. Flinders Petrie. The main 


argument, that a licentious governor of Cilicia, who came 
across A. when the latter was a youth (i. 12), was executed 
for complicity with the treason of Archelaus in 17 A.D., is 
explained away with great ingenuity by Prof. Phillimore. 


Hard by Dio’s account of that conspiracy (Ivii. 17. 3) is an 
account of a witticism of Ateius Capito (§ 2). But there 
was a rapacious governor of Cilicia in 57 A.D., Cossutianus 
Capito (Juv. viii. 93). Philostratus mixed up the two 
Capitos. For a great convergence of evidence (well 
marshalled by Prof. Phillimore) seems almost .to necessi- 
tate that the birth of Apollonius occurred about 37 to 
40 A.D.; and some explanation (even if that given above 
is not deemed wholly adequate) must be found for the 
error which places the youth of A. in the early years of 
Tiberius (cp. i. 15). It is universally allowed that A. did 
not live beyond the reign of Nerva. 


a bronze fly, and from gnats by means 
of a bronze gnat.’? A stone stork that 
he made warded off the inroad of those 
birds. For similar charms Dr. Frazer 
refers to 1 Samuel v. 6;: vi. 1 ff (in the 
Septuagint) : also Numbers xxi 6-9. 
1E.g. to induce a love for women, 
drink the blood of a black cat (many 


other love recipes of this kind): if one 
is bitten by a mad dog, give the patient 
the right paw of the dog and he will 
cease to have the horror of water. (In 
vi. 43 it is by licking the wound that 
the mad dog cures the lad he had 
bitten.) 
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The chapter (ii) on the four Philostrati disentangles 
the complicated references to this distinguished family of 
writers, and assigns to them their proper works. Most 
ingenious is the reason assigned why our Philostratus 
never mentions his eminent father. It is that his father 
seems to have had a literary quarrel with Antipater, one 
of the Imperial Secretaries, against whom he wrote a 
treatise wept rod dvduaros (on the Noun): he had also a 
professorial rivalry with Fronto of Emesa, who was 
doubtless regarded with favour by Julia, who herself came 
from Emesa. So that our Philostratus, who held such a 
high literary position at Court—Julia’s “chief /:¢¢érateur- 
in-waiting,” 
(p. lxviii)—ignored his father, who stood over the old 
Hellenic ways, and was no convert to Syrianism. 


as Prof. Phillimore sarcastically calls him 


Besides, we may add it was considered unconvincing to 
praise friends (Vit, Soph. ii fin.), and Philostratus may 


well have feared the proverbial reproach ris ratép’ aivnase 
ei uy =KaKxodainovec vioti; As regards the relationships 
there does not seem to be adequate reason to alter 
adeAPdradocg in the passage quoted from Suidas—though 
Prof. Phillimore, with something of over-emphasis, says 
(p. xliii) : “ According to Suidas, the Philostratus whom we 
have distinguished as Lemnius, the author of Heroicus 
and Jmagines, was great-nephew, son-in-law, and disciple 
of Philostratus ‘the second’: a singular, not to say in- 
credible, domestic combination.” Meursius had altered 
to adcAgorace. Prof. Phillimore alters to adeApotromrog, 
which he interprets ‘ already adopted into his father-in-law’s 
family.’ But is the domestic combination so abnormal 
that recourse must be had to such expedients? It 
only means that the daughter of Philostratus II married 
her first cousin once removed. If Philostratus I had a 
daughter who was considerably (say twenty years)’ older 

1 If we allow that Philostratus Imay in age between daughter and son may 


have been married twice, the difference _ be considerably increased. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XVII. ee 
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than her brother Philostratus II, and was the mother of 
Nervianus, and grandmother of Philostratus III (Lemnius), 
the discrepancy of years between the Lemnian and the 
daughter of Philostratus II need not be very great. If we 
follow Muenscher and place the birth of Philostratus II 
about 170, his elder sister might have been already married 
and the mother of Nervianus at that date, and the Lemnian 
be born to Nervianus in 191. If, however, we take about 
180 as the date of the birth of our Philostratus, we should, 
I think, alter adeApowadoc with Meursius to adeAddrac, 
unless we suppose that our Philostratus’ elder sister was 
a grandmother at about the age of thirty-one, which is 
just possible, but improbable, even making every allowance 
for the early age at which girls were married under the 
Empire (Friedlander SG i°, pp. 566 ff). 

The result of the whole careful, stringent, and powerful 
Introduction by Prof. Phillimore is that we see the real 


insignificance of Apollonius, and how manufactured and 
factitious was any temporary notoriety he obtained. So 
far from thinking that he ‘* wooed philosophy more 


, 


divinely than Pythagoras” (to use the Philostratean 
expression, i. 2 init.), we cannot help feeling that by reason 
of his abnormal powers (real or assumed), his self- 
importance, and his theatricality, his wooing was hardly 
even honest. But, on the other hand, we see what an 
artist Philostratus was; and it is quite idle to deny that he 
is a very agreeable and cultivated writer, no matter what 
classical purists may say. His Lives of the Sophists is a 
really attractive work, brimful of lively portraiture and 
of information about the state of literature and culture at 
the end of the second century. It clamours for an English 
editor. Prof. Phillimore is the man for the task. 


Passing on to the translations, there come the inevitable, 
and proverbially odious, comparisons. They are especially 
odious in this case: for the two translations are of signal 
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excellence. But we frankly say that, though we yield to 
none in admiration for Mr. Conybeare’s work, which is 
singularly attractive in style, carrying one along in its 
easy flow, we think Prof. Phillimore’s the better. He 
seems to us to have, on the whole, a more commanding 
knowledge of Greek, and to have spent more unsparing 
labour in the very arduous task. We subjoin a few 
passages wherein we think remarks may be made on the 
translations. A critic has to seem to disagree more often 
than to agree; but the present critic is aware that the 
number of errors in these two translations is negligible 
compared with their many and varied excellences. To 
economize space, liberty has been taken to describe the 
translators as P and C (O = Olearius: Ch = Chassang: 
W = Westermann in the Didot series), The references are 
to Kayser’s pages. 

2.18 7H copia tpoceAMdvra ‘wooed wisdom’ C, good: cp. 
Xen. Conviv. 4. 38. 

2.28 ovtw trixOnoav rh réxvy ‘ yet never stooped to the 
black art’ C, ‘ were never reputed to be of that profession’ 
P: rather ‘never yielded to’ or ‘were never lured away 
by’ (cp. 144.22: 291.21) as O and W “arti isti obnoxii 
fuere. Kayser, in his Index, translates ‘ob magiam 
accusati sunt,’ referring to 173. 22 and 261.5: but in those 
passages Katnyopiac and é¢ dickag are added, and the word 
means ‘subjected to’: we could hardly have ry réxvy = 
KaTnyopia Tie TEXYNE. 

11.24 @& %) deiva iyépa Not ‘ Ha, that day is to come’ C: 
but as P ‘Oh! the —th day of (naming a date).’ 
Philostratus is fond of this deiva, cp. 126.18: 138. 25: 
140.4: 144. 18. 

15.3 poo & mua ‘he found nothing but vetch on 
sale’ C. This isincorrect. P is right: ‘ vetches commanded 
a price.’ It was a traditional expression for sreat scarcity : 


cp. Demosth. Androt. 598. 4. 
i 
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16.17 ais tov ’AmrdAdX\w gaci paivesba. Not ‘ purified 
himself by ablution’ C; but simply ‘ bathes himself’ P. 

18.4 ovee cipw vevonévou TIS HKOvoEVY Hh TepiTaTovvTog é¢ 
Tove akpowpévous ‘or addressing to his audience methodical 
arguments’ C. Rather ‘arguing with his hearers’ P, and 
that is the meaning where the words occur in 276. 14 
(Damis gives a slightly more aggressive word than the 
Scadeywueba of Apollonius |. 9): cp. Diog. L. vii 109 1d gowrav 
kat GroxpivesOa Kai meperarciv, Where, however, the word 
may only mean ‘walk about.” There is an idea of censuring 
in the word, though, of course, not nearly so strong as in 
éuneperareiv, found a few times in Plutarch (e.g. De vitioso 
pudore 5 fin.). A few lines further on C well translates 
(preserving the archaic tone) worep amb oximtpov Oemorev- 
dpeva ‘as of the dooms delivered by a sceptred king.’ 


Pm = , ’ ~-e \ ’ onus a - 
32.15 ra roe é¢ Thy “Apremy Kal wap@oytar avTy Kal awd TeV 
Larpoewy ora ‘the verses on Artemis are here parody, 


a lyric in Sappho’s manner’ P. The last clause seems 
right, lit. ‘is chanted in the style of Sappho’s hymns’: 
cp. 91.19 amd ‘EXAjvwv béyyeoOa ‘to speak after the 
manner of the Greeks’—i.e. in Greek. SoC is wrong in 
translating ‘and has been sung by the following of 
Sappho’: this would require urd for awd. But C is, I 
think, right in his translation of the previous words ‘the 
particular hymn to Artemis was transposed by her,’ 
cp. 1. 8 dan ra AioAéwy . . . taphAXake. There seems hardly 
place for parody in reference to a hymn to a goddess ; 
though, of course, Philostratus does use wap@édev in the 
sense of parody (2. 6. 24), but with ém’ aire. 

36.2 70.0’ drwe &v ph GAAY, Haal, rIpw TapaiTeioBar SoKoinc, 
drep av 6 Based didq, rovrv dpa ‘how to avoid the appear- 
ance of declining his bounty out of mere pride—you have 
heard of such a thing—this is what needs tact’ P: ‘lest you 
should seem to decline any gift the king may offer, as they 
say, out of mere empty pride’ C. The passage should be 
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compared with 223. 28 ovd’ ameori avrov (the nakedness of 
the Ethiopian sages) ro érépy pact rvpy, ‘and it has about it 
the proverbial “other kind of pride ”’—the pride that apes 
humility, as P rightly says on that passage. Here then 
we should translate ‘that you may not seem to decline 
the king’s gifts by the proverbial (gaci) other kind of 
pride’—the pride of ostentatiously appearing to want 
nothing, to be content with bare necessaries. 

37. 20 ered) pavepot of aywvec Kal ra orddia év arovealy 
tic EXAadoe ‘held in respect by Hellas’ (C, O, and Ch): 
‘are situated in the [or ‘a’] good part of Greece’ P and W. 
The latter is right. If we take év srovdaiy = iv orovdy, it 
would require ry ‘EAAaoe: cp.87.8; and sradiorg rois éxsi (1. 25) 
shows that the reference is to the locality of the games, 
and not to the estimation in which they are held. 


47. 8ff. vruyydvovow én’ elepavTwv HOn dYoupévors avdpaow 


. - > , ~ 
sia © ovror.. . a[3vol Te Kal immdrat Tij¢ ayéAng Tabrn¢. For aP.ot 


P gives ‘no regular means of supporting life’: C ‘are rude 
in their lives’: W ‘inopes’: O ‘plane inculti’: Ch ‘ pauvres.’ 
Commentators compare Homer II. xiii. 6 TAaxropaywv 
aBiwv (or ’ABiwy) te Stkatoratwv<r> avOpmmwy. Could the 
word mean ‘ without fixed houses’ (permanent abodes) ? 
LS quote Dion. Hal. i. 68 (cp. 72), év Ovaxia visy Bioveg 
idotcavro. Cp. Hesiod ap. Strabon. 302 TAaxropaywv sic 
yaiav amhvac oiki? éxévrwv, and Chaerilus on the Sacae 
(ib. 303); cp. ib. 299, 311. On the idea that the nomads of 
the North were conspicuous for justice (a propos of the 
Homeric line) Rohde (G.R. i. 201, note 2) has interesting 
remarks: in note 1 he quotes Arrian {iv. 1. 1) about these 
“ABi.o, who says oixovar 8° év ry *Aaia ovroe avTévoua ody 
Hora Oia weviav re Kat OuKawrnra. Strabo (p. 311) takes 
aiwv in Homer as an epithet, obrw 2 Sccaiovg Gua Kal aBiove 
6 Toric sipyKe Tov alTove TobTOVE avopac, Meaning ‘ poor’ 
(cp. Lucian Dial. Mort. 15. 3 with Hom. Od. xi. 490), 
as they only ask for tribute cig ra ipiuepa cal ra avayKata 
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tov Biov. Gregory Nazianzenus (Orat. iv. c. 71) speaks of 
devout Christians of his day as roi¢ aBlove robrove kat 
aveotioucg Kal acdpKxovg jiKpov Kal avaimovac. 

48. 32 Womep of map’ iyiv tx morov vixtwp TE Kai OK év 
wo@ avaddvovrec ‘like the people among us who indulge in 
drink of a night and not in season’ C. This is wrong. 
Jt means ‘who break up’ P: (the metaphor is from 
breaking up an encampment: cp. Lightfoot on Philipp. i. 23), 
or ‘who return’ (home): cp, 284. 28 wap’ ov und? avadde 
mtg (of visitors to the lion’s den in the fable). 

50. 16 Mnpdv re sipécBar wap’ avrov dpog ‘and that he 
found a mountain called Merus or ‘‘thigh”’C. This 
omits zap’ avrov: ‘he was given Mount Meros by him’ P 
rightly. 


57- 6 deasra@vtTa Tove oxipvovg kai Eaivouor Tiv omopay we 
. . . . 
vé0ov ‘they tear the whelps in pieces and disown the 


issue for bastard.’ So P reading fevotor. But has &evdw 
this meaning? or is Eevéw found? Perhaps we should read 
amogevovo. ‘drive away.’ But it is doubtful if there is 
any need for change: Philostratus elsewhere (109. 5) uses 
Eaivew in the sense required, viz. ‘mangle.’ 

64. 10 ravri 8& imip tivoc ulyvucr; ov yao UTip udvov Tov 
avOove, Homep ai khpiva ‘for it isn’t merely to get a colour, 
like dyed wax’ C: ‘not merely to produce a brilliant 
surface impression, like wax candles’ P. Neither of these 
renderings is, I think, right: cp. Philostratus Epp. 22 
(2. 236 fin, ed. Kayser) ob8? év raic xnpivate révabae yuvaki 
GAN év raicg addAwe kadaic: and a little before we have & re 
ék piKovc OoAgpov av Oo¢. So that W ‘velut mulierculae 
ceris corpora fucantes,’ and Ch ‘comme font les femmes qui 
se fardent,’ give the true meaning. Berwick has an odd 
rendering—‘ since it is not merely for show, as if an 
amusement for girls.’ 

70. 19 Kai Td dia opevdduyns .O& roFevoar Kal Td é¢ Tpixa 
iévac ‘ another man would take a sling and aiming within 
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a hair’s breadth would shoot, &c.’ C ; ‘ shooting the arrow 
through the sling, aiming at a hair’ P. I think ogevddun is 
the hoop of a ring in which the stone was set: called 
Sunda by Pliny H.N. xxxvii. 116, perhaps translating from 
the Greek. It would be a very small aperture. Thus 
almost W ‘ per annulum iaculari.’ Ch is certainly wrong 
‘lancer une fléche avec une fronde’: so, too, O and Berwick. 

76. 4 wat ra bpn orhdAag (the Pillars of Hercules) rowod- 
Mevog tov te ‘Qxeavov é¢ ta tow émiomwpevog ‘turning the 
mountains into pillars, and confining the Ocean within 
its bounds’ C, as the other translators, except P, who 
rightly gives its proper meaning to orjAac ‘making the 
mountains his baulk-stones, and forcing the Ocean within 
them.’ For orfAa in this sense see Strabo 170 fin.: for 
tmiomac0u ‘to draw into a thing,’ cp. 79. 18. 


78. 29 ovre b7d KaxoTpayiag Tivd¢ EkDpwoKovTec ‘nor scared 
out of their wits by any adversity’ C: ‘nor jibbing at 


misfortune’ P, apparently taking the metaphor from a 
horse shying. The meaning is rather ‘ leaping from sleep,’ 
39. 22: 2. 134.27 (Kayser). In our passage, as it is all 
about sleep, no difficulty need be felt that rov tmvov is 
omitted: besides, avrov (Kayser’s conjecture for avroi) in 
the previous clause seems to mean sleep, ‘unable to sleep 
from elation,’ lit. ‘elated out of sleep.’ 

82.16 av yap dxAaswow iv iphuw ‘if they collapse’ 
C, good (cp. Soph. O.C. 196): ‘founder’ P. The word 
ovvoxAdoa is used elsewhere of a camel crouching down 
go. 22 (cp. go. 28 aumZijoa) to let his rider mount or 
dismount: cp. Moschus 2. 99. 

82.27 imoredw 88 kal ldpya... tv AroA\wmov piv we 
undiv Kxaxiw éavrov oéEnrac ‘to welcome A. as warmly as 
he did myself’ C, apparently translating éuavrov of the 
Breslau codex. The text, however, means ‘as no whit 
his own inferior’ P. 

88. 26 mAcovextovar Of Twv EXtiwy Tavra ‘they prey upon all 
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the creatures of the marshes’ C: ‘ they have the advantage 
of the marsh dragons at every point’ P. The latter is 
right: cp. 77.6 ri paoverrnoe tv ry Urve@ tov ueBbovros 6 Td 
vowp mivwr; 

92.10 mbAag 68 ci univ Kat GAXag eivac TY OyOy, odK eidévac. 
TO yap TEpl avrov vépog ovTE axAsiory Evy xwpeiv ovr’ av 
EvyxecAnouévo paiveoOar ‘for the encircling cloud did not 
permit either the excluded or the admitted observer to 
determine this particular’ P. This may be right: still, I 
think, axAciorw refers rather to r@ 6yA@ understood with 
Evyxwpsiv ‘did not allow the hill to show itself as either 
unclosed or close-shut,’ as O, Ch, and W. 

96.19 KkaBarep rev mupi Aovouévwy ‘as if they were 
washing themselves with fire’ C, too literal and obscure : 
‘like persons in the hot chamber of the baths’ P with 
Ch and W-—rightly: but I cannot quote a parallel: 
perhaps we should read rvupiq or mupiy (Herod. iv. 75) 
or mupiauare quoted by LS from Hipp. 298. 48. 

96. 21 weotol rod wuvov ‘full of sacred song’ C, again 
too literal: ‘with much chanting of hymns’ P. Rather 
‘absorbed in their hymn’; cp. 2. 321.15 (Kayser) of the 
Bacchae we pecral rov abXAov dipovra. Philostratus seems 
to like this use of usorde: cp. 1, 169. 28 psardg ovTwW Tov 
TpoowTeiov. 


103. 30 wAqy adAa HysioBa Yon Tov Tavradov ph ry YAwrTy 


Epévta, Kotwwvijcavra Ot aVOpwrae TOU véKTapog ITO THY TONTOY 
éAKabvecOac ‘we must suppose that T. was not assailed by 
the poets because he gave rein to his tongue, but because 
he shared the nectar with mankind.’ SoC, rightly, I think 
(it would be better if ‘not’ followed ‘ poets’). P and W 
translate as if it were xowwwvijoavra re ‘T., who could not 
hold his tongue and communicated the nectar to mankind.’ 
For iptévac (SC. éavrdv) ‘ giving oneself up to’ cp. Plat. 
Rep. iii, 388 E. 


106.8 ovdiv Eévov cipnxag acmwaléusvoy émitidevow ‘ your 
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guest is but naught if, as you say, he has embraced’: such a 
literal translation has more of the poetical (Pind. Nem. 6. 3) 
flavour of the original than P. ‘your guest cannot be good 
for much.’ C has ‘it is no great compliment you have paid 
him,’ which is needlessly free. 

107. 2 ff. upeic row révou “yaipse” Egy (0 BactAsvc) ‘ ayabi 
Eéve.” 6 d& AwoAWvOe “ Kai ob, Baored,” cizev, “toxKag yap 
viv ijxovre” ‘for you appear to have now arrived’ C, 
lit. ‘you are like one who has just now arrived,’ 
apparently by only now giving the usual civil greeting. 
P conjectures vovy zyovr: ‘for you seem to be a sensible 


man,’ which verges on incivility: and the remark of A. 


ought to refer to his change of tone, and so vip is required. 
The text is graceful—half a compliment, half a rebuke. 
‘You are your real self now.’ A line or two after I would 
read oi Ocioe (for Deol) re cai soot avopec. This is not the 
place to identify actual Ooi and aya@oi dvdpec as at 97. 16: 
Cp. 267. 20 lapyag 6 Deiog: 207. 2 “lapya ty Oeiy. 

108.14 3) ov« dvrwv Stxalwy déxa odbdeic Sofa (sc. 6 TeV 
déka apiOude, to which number the Hellanodicae were 
restricted) ‘if there are not so many as ten, then the 
restriction of the number is meaningless.’ So C (and Ch), 
perhaps rightly, though we might expect ovdév, yet cp. 
Eur. Antiope 187. 5 (Nauck) apyd¢ piv oixore Kal wédK 
yevioerac | pido 6 ovdcic. The rendering of O is in- 
genious but unnatural, ‘a nobody (homo nihili) will seem 
so’ or ‘will be preferred to honour.’ P renders ‘and if 
all the ten be not honest men, none will be thought so’ : 
so too W ‘nemo videbitur,’ which means, I suppose, that 
as ex hypothesi some are not just, no one will be certainly 
deemed such by virtue of holding this office. 

110. 20 xabebdwpev S¢ & xpi viKrwp oTrovdaca ‘let us sleep 
over the serious issues we have to discuss to-night’ C, 
which would not be expressed by é&a, rather perhaps by 
augi: ‘to prepare for’ P and the others, rightly. 
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115.13 Tov oxéAoug étépwe eiyev ‘had his legs different 
lengths,’ cp. irepomodeg 2. 28. 5 (Kayser): érepooxeAje of a 
triangle opp. to isooxeAng: ‘limped in one leg’ C: 
‘was a cripple in one leg’ P. 

115.16 Kai dp0adrApw Oé Tic tppunKkwc aTHADE wav Exwv TO Ev 
avroig pwc ‘another man had had his eyes put out’ C: 
‘who had lost both his eyes’ P. Is it not rather ‘ who had 
both his eyes all running’ with rheum? The other would 
be too great a marvel. Prof. Beare refers me to Hippocrates 
(i. 616 ed. Littré), who mentions pevduara falling on the eyes 
and injuring them badly. 

116.24 Kal ri av tig épunvedar avrd [sc. the book of A. 


On Sacrifices] cguviog Evvteraypévov kal cara tiv HYX@ TOV avepde ; 


‘why need one describe it, composed, as it is, in a dignified 
manner, and with the ring of the author’s personality ?’ 
The last words are the felicitous rendering of C; but he is 
probably wrong in supposing (as O does) that such a Hel- 
lenist as A is represented to have been wrote his book in 
Cappadocian. In iv 19 (= 139.4) ry éavrov gwvy Means 
‘in his own style’ P, or ‘in his own words’ C, much the 
same in general meaning as xara rijv iyy@ Tov avepdg. For 
such a rhetorical question as ri av Tig Epunvedor CP. 147. 24 
ti av eEnyoiuny Ent, pynpmovedoacg; and for ipunvedbw = ‘to 
describe’ 175.9. P translates ‘answerable to the great 
man’s reputation.’ ‘This is possible: cp. Scopelianus, who 
said of Clazomenae that a nightingale could not sing 
in a cage, and that he considered Smyrna a kind of grove 
(aAoog te) Wherein to display his voice and esteemed rv 
NX® TiHv éxet wAeiorov aSiav 29. 23); but there the poetical 
conceit in the passage gives to }y@ ri éxet (which simply 
means ‘echo he would hear there’), the sense of ‘echoing 
applause.’ I think our passage means no more than 
‘in the great man’s sonorous style, cp. SAétwv é¢ Annuo- 
abivoug HYw (2.7.2) and 1, 18,9 Kai ra Aeyoueva Hyw eiyev. 
130.25 avéBAahev abpdov ‘gave them a sudden glance’ 
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C: ‘respiceret acriter’ O, W; ‘stared full at them’ P 
rightly, or ‘gave them a flashing glance,’ cp. 193.1 of é« 
axdroug és abpdov pac BAELavTeg ‘On a blaze of light.’ 

131.16 dederrouévwy ov Trav éraipwy adrdv ‘they were 
alarmed at this’ P: hardly; the word is causal, ‘tried to 
deter him’ C and the others. 

133.25 vai TaAdaunedcc, 8 dv Adyar, dt dv Movoa, de dv 
éyw. P says, “ author of ME, because Palamedes invented 
numbers as well as letters, and on numbers rested the 
Pythagorean doctrine ”—which is doubtful, as Apollonius 
in Philostratus never emphasizes the Pythagorean doctrine 
of numbers. It is the general wisdom of Palamedes (cp. 
Heroic. c. 10 init. = 2. 176. 24 ff.) towhich Ap. considers 
himself indebted. 

133-29 aot Si évrad0a wore tov Opdia pavrexy Yalpev Eore 
tov *AwédXAWw emrimeneAnoOar adrcv ‘before Apollo had turned 
his attention to him’ C. This would require avrow: ‘ until 
Apollo interfered in person’ so P, as the other translators. 
gore is a conj. of Preller and Kayser for sie, for which O 
conjectured jje. 

135.17f. tiv ev Of KOuny odd? KeipacBal more Eeyev aAdAa 
dovrov pvddbat ty Xzwepyeyp, ToTan@v yap Tpwry Xrepyerp 
xpnoacbu ‘for this was the first river he had consulted’ : 
so C with previous translators: but surely P is right ‘ for 
Spercheus was the first river he had ever used.’ Rivers 
were not oracles, but xovporpdga: cp. Hes. Theog. 347-8, 
and Preller G. M. i. 440. 


Sh , , = O42 +O o 
139.27 6 © vmEKpiveto apa ty daipove Kai eCOKEt Tapotvety 


e >» , , ‘ ws ~ , , *- * ~ ? 
a eTapwvVeEt TOTE <TO slowAur>, OPWVTOS TE t¢ AUTO TOU AmoA- 


Awviov, SedoiwKdtwo te Kal dpyiAwe gwvag ypice [Td cidwAorv]. 
We might, I think, make this transposition of rd idwAov 
both for the sense and to afford a reference for the neuter 
avré. The meaning of texpivero with the dat. * acted as 
the mouthpiece of’ is obvious (cp. 114.24 enydpevoev 6 
Saiuwy éautév, VroKpiTH ypwpevoc ty madi quoted by Olearius), 
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though no other example of this use of the verb is 
adduced. 

140. II aidw Te imsomacaTo TavTwy é¢ a’Td torpaupévwy 
‘won the consideration of all who now had turned their 
attention to him’ C. No: ‘was overwhelmed with bash- 
fulness when all had their gaze directed towards him,’ 
lit. ‘drew bashfulness on himself,’ as the other translators 
give. The author of the /magznes seems to use this word 
(if it is sound) in a very affected manner in his account 
of Panthea 2. 353. 11 wat "ABoaddty sBovAETo Kownv yijv 
tmiotracac0a, Which seems to mean ‘ wished to be buried 
along with.’ But probably the right reading is that of the 
1893 Teubner (from an inferior MS.) émécacBar: see Xenoph. 
Cyr. vi. 7.6, which supplied the phrase to Philostratus : 
cp. Pind. Nem. xi. 16. 

142. 15 ro Aewvidov aia rov Sraptiarou povovod wepeBadrev 
ayasbcic tov avdpa ‘could hardly refrain from embracing 
L.’s gravestone’ P: so, too, W and Kayser (amplecti), 
who compare c. 34 init. (152. 13), perhaps rightly. The 
usual interpretation is that given by C ‘he almost 
surrounded it with a shrine,’ or better ‘was tempted to 
enclose it,’ and so make it sacred. This latter seems the 
more natural sense: cp. mepijJoAo0¢ for a sacred enclosure. 

145. 7 kal Gua vravioraro ‘and at once began to edge 
away’ P. Rather as C (with the other translators) ‘and at 
the same moment rose slightly from his seat,’ cp. 208. 30, 
and 2. 186. 24 (Kayser). He rose out of respect to 
Apollonius. 

147. 10 » deka dé, dpIoi rie XEtpde exeivng of SakrvAot Kai 
olov Sufpovrec, ‘while of his right hand the fingers are 
extended, and, as it were, stringing together’ (C), which 
conveys no meaning to me, P (after W) reads diefpovrog 
‘as when a man passes his hand through an aperture.’ 
This is, no doubt, the meaning; but I think we must add 


&e omic before dueipovrog. W translates ‘ digitis data opera 
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consertis ; Ch ‘les doigts de sa main droite sont étendus 
et allongés.’ The chief passage on this statue of Milo 
is Pausanias vi. 14. 5. 

150. 32 mwAovoi re cai twAovvra. This can hardly 
be merely ‘they sell and buy’ (C and Ch), but must be 
‘selling, and themselves for sale’ (P), ‘ vendunt et ven- 
duntur’ (O, W): we should say ‘cheating and being 
cheated’: cp. mwAovuevog in Aristoph. Pax. 633: wémpana 
Soph. Phil. 077; €EnuwéAnua id. Ant. 1036. English slang 
speaks of a person being ‘sold,’ i.e. cheated. The next 
words are difficult cat ré«ote avosiong tag abrav Keparac 


‘ 


urorBivrec é¢ TO apxaioy oreddovar ‘and they put out their 
own capital at the most unholy rate of interest in their 
hurry to get back their principal’ (C): pecunias suas 
locantes ut inde sors celeriter redeat operam navant 
(W, O, Ch) ; but xepadac is not ‘capital’ but ‘their lives,’ 
as P gives ‘they risk their lives for outrageous rates of 
interest, and have no peace till they recover their 
principal. The phrase is like Homer Od. ii. 237 
mapQiuevor xepacac, and Plat. Protag. 313A, oicfa tic oidv 
tia kivevvoy Epyet vroNijowy THY Yuynv; for é¢ rd apxaiov 
omeveovat Cp. 171. 8 és Ta SEAAtvwv omevdovar, ‘they are most 
keenly interested in the money they have adventured.’ 
A. few lines further on xat ov? adxovrec ‘make no bones 
about’ (C) is too colloquial : ‘ without any reluctance,’ 
or ‘deliberately’ (P), gives the tone better. 

167.13 OguoroxAéa . . . yaAxovv ipuvra Evvouy Kal wWorEp 
Xpnoue tpisravra ‘and, as it were, pondering on an oracle’ C: 
so, too, W and Ch. P reads (with Olearius and Berwick) 


épioravrat ‘and go to it as to an oracle, lit. ‘attend at it’— 


a more natural sense. But the other sense of égpiornnyi 
(sc. yr@unv) reve is Philostratean: cp. V.S. 2. 63. 2 (Kayser) 
imornaac ovv & ‘Hpwone try Adyy. Still 1 agree with P.; 
the « may have been lost before idetv, c. 5 init. 


170. 3 } pen Sedi@e pév, KaKwWE OF OVTWE UTOKpIVOMEVORE Thy 
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éavrov téxvnv we mH pastrywoetOar vouiZav tmpd¢ TobTwY, ov 
avrocg apxew Téraxtra. P adds xrijpa before pH pasrvydoeoBat 
‘but still such a sorry exponent of his cwn trade as to 
reckon himself lucky to escape a whipping: from those 
whom he is set to rule over.’ This seems to be the sense 
required, but perhaps it can be got from the text, ‘ as to 
reckon his escaping a whipping comes from those (is due 
to the kindness of those) over whom he is set to rule.’ 
This rendering of course lays a strong emphasis on rpdc¢ 
rovrwv. The use of zpd¢ with the genitive for the source 
from which a thing comes is allowable, e.g. Herod. vii. 5 
iva Adyoc TE oF EY mTpoc avOpwrwv ayaléc. Olearius omits 
py after we. W translates as if he had omitted it ‘ut 
flagris se vix caesum iri exspectet,’ unless he intends to 
make pw) = vix, which seems impossible. C translates 
‘yet misrepresenting his art so thoroughly as not to 
anticipate he will be whipped by the people,’ etc., which 
I do not quite understand. The first clause surely means 
‘performing his own art so badly.’ 

171.21 iayee tag tomepiove wéARC ayeipwv ‘went on a 
strolling tour round the cities of the west’ C. This isa 
good rendering of ayefpw (from which comes ayvptic) 
lit. ‘to beg,’ used often (cp. 169. 23) of a vagabond who 
goes about getting money by his wits. 

176.5 6 6& Alowrog émtypnouwdjcag tov ~avrov Adyov 
‘adds an oracle to his story’ C. Hardly this: Adyow is 
the direct accusative on émy. ‘ With a voice of authority 
adds his own moral’ P. That is virtually right: but the idea 
is, I think, rather ‘ sententiously’ than ‘ authoritatively’ : 
cp. the well-known saying of Favorinus (V7zZ, Soph. 2.9. 2 
Kayser) 60ev we mapadvga imexpnouydee TH éavtod Biy rpia 
ravra’ Tadatug vy édAnviZav, evvovyog wv porxelag KplvecBa, 
BacrAdt SiapépecOar cai Civ. 

179.1 tacOw ta Movowviov ... we jn Soxoiny OpacivecOar 
mpo¢ Tov ausAwe avra eimdvra ‘else I shall seem impertinent 
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like one who has carelessly repeated them’ (the sayings 
of Musonius). SoC; but he is hardly right. Surely the 
words mean ‘that I may not appear to behave arrogantly 
towards the careless narrator of them’ (so virtually P), 
as he would do, if he, the distinguished literary man, 
narrated many of them himself, when another writer, 
though a careless one, had recently published a book 
of “ Musoniana.” The writer is unknown. Note the 
urbanity of Philostratus: see another example at the 
end of c. 39. 

181.19 svoropia Of, hv Ta yelAn EvOéueva tiv Tov avrov 
yAorray mi) TyuTpanévoy tov wpoowzov avd ‘ without 
blowing out the cheeks’ (C): ‘nec intumescat facies’ (W) 
‘sans que le visage se gonfle’ (Ch). Rather ‘nec tamen 
inde facies accendatur’ (OQ) ‘without inflaming the 
performer’s face (P). 

183.25 The Egyptians kat adAwe Yavpaotixwrepor bvtec 
‘who were anyhow ready to admire him’ so C, supposing 
with Ch that a direct reference to Apollonius is intended. 
O is right in making the reference quite general ‘ ut qui 
alias quoque ad extollendas res sint propensi’: so, too, 
W and P. 

185.1 Ap. is rebuking the Alexandrians for their fatal 
riots over horse-races. No one at Olympia is killed from 
faction fights on behalf of athletes towe wai Evyyvwune 
bmapyxovanc, el Tig UmEepaTovdatae wept TH dSudpudov, irip OF 
intrwv yuuva piv buiv ix’ adAjAovg Eipy ‘if one should show 
excessive zeal in the rivalry of human beings like 
himself’ C. So, too, O and W. This is right: see the 
next words imp & immwv. P translates ‘though perhaps 
an excess of local patriotism would be pardonable.’ Ch 
has (at Olympia there might be an excuse) ‘on ne ferait 
que dépasser les bornes en imitant ce qu’on a vu’—does 
that mean that it would be excusable if from the contests 
of human athletes (e.g. the mwayxpariov) a step further was 
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taken to actual life-and-death contests? A line or two 
on rip & imi tiv rorattny woAWw, P adds <itrw dt> wip ini. 
Rather (if any addition were necessary, ‘ Fire for sucha 
city’), rip & <érirw> émi. 

I1Q1.4 Kal véog pév Tupavvevaac ouTw Kak0éc, iv parpdvoe 
Tapa THY rupavvida kal wnde Kal aoedyic OdEy. So the MSS. : 
Olearius added py before juapdvog, which is adopted by 
C, rightly as I think: so, too, Berwick. The qualities 
expressed by these very strong adjectives could not 
possibly be excusable even in a young tyrant; but a 
young monarch may be tolerated if he is arbitrary or 
arrogant or pleasure-loving, so long as he does not pass 
into the extreme excesses of those qualities. W, Ch, 
and P adhere to the MSS., not inserting uw. Ch adds 
‘ quelquefois,’ the equivalent of which is not in the Greek. 

192. 18 ff. BeAriwy Gv jv. P seems to translate as if it 
were ij¢ or jofa ‘That you, Vespasian, would have been 
better employed.’ But I think by oe and od (192. 20) 
Apollonius is meant rather than Vespasian, and Dion’s 
reference was to some former conversation on the point 
with Apollonius which appears to be indicated by the 
pluperfect éyxee; but gradually, as his speech proceeds, 
Dion turns to Vespasian, who is certainly addressed in 
éAne and oot (193. 6, 7). In 192. 23 gppwvvé rou rov avOpwrov 
im mavrac otc Kak@¢ Eppwro ‘ Strengthened the fellow against 
all the victims of his power’: so C, excellently: similarly 
also P. 

193.22 Coxeiré pot amapravav avadvovteg PacirAéa repi 
Tpaypatwv hon P<eBovrAcvuévwy ‘it seems to me you are 
mistaken in trying to cancel a monarchical policy’ C, 
a strange rendering. No doubt the other translators are 
right ‘in unsettling the Emperor’s mind’ (P). Also 195. 26 
ron ot don wept radra, doo SF ypdvor ‘all this demands no 
end of care, no end of time’ C: but rpc37 means not 
‘care,’ but ‘delay.’ C is also in error, I think, in adopting 
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duAeyxOeic of Olearius for d:adexGei¢ of the MSS. and editors, 
in 195.7, which P well translates ‘by many a malicious 
phrase in my discourse.’ The aorist passive is quite 
allowable in this sense: cp. Dem. De Cor. 305. 5. 

198.8 @ Paced, Tovri yap Aowov mposepihon * your 
majesty—for so we are now to address you’ (P), lit. ‘ for 
this is the term by which you will henceforth be addressed’: 
so Cobet conjectures for mpocepihoera, probably rightly. 
We thus get the Philostratean sense of Aomdy ‘ henceforth.’ 
But in Attic the fut. form sipjooua is said to be confined to 
the third sing. indic. (Veitch, p. 237), which would support 
the MSS. So possibly we should translate ‘ this will hence- 
forth be the title by which you will be addressed,’ lit. ‘ this 
title will be addressed to you.’ The rendering of C, after O 
and W, ‘I have only one thing left to say,’ would require, 
I think, ré Aourdv. 

205.12 of & Ta Opta OixovvTeg OVTW péavEC, GAX’ SudpvrAoL 
TO Xpoua, peAalvovra yap of piv frrov Aiftdrwy, of 6? padXdov 
Aiyumriwv. P adds ody before dudpudct: but this is hardly 
necessary. The people on the marches were akin in stock, 
some to the Ethiopians, some to the Egyptians, and so 
not dudpvAa as regards race: but both classes of the border- 
men were akin to one another in possessing a neutral 
sort of colour, those of Ethiopian stock being less black 
than the genuine Ethiopians, and those of Egyptian stock 
being blacker than the genuine Egyptians. C translates 
‘half-breeds in the matter of colour’: this would postulate 
a word like mpipuvda, cp. iyuPapBapog and nuéAAnv. A 
little later 205.22 nade 8 ap’ eixev, iva, C translates ‘ what 
a splendid thing it would be if’; similarly O: this would 
require av. Rather ‘ good was the time when’ as W and P. 

208. 30 xaBamep of Td Kpsirrov dpBoi Osparebovrec, NOt as 
C (W, O, and Ch) give ‘in the way that those do who 
worship the powers above standing erect, but as P ‘as 


men do who stand to receive their superior with respect.’ 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII. U 
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In 214.16 C seems right in translating Praiov réxvne 
‘sinister arts’ ie. magic, not as P Zours de force: cp. [ma- 
gines (2. 304.6 K) Praly réxvy ra wadecd Anpwpevor (as these 
absurd lovers fancy that a hare has a magic power to induce 
love). 215.23 kal we véxTap our wap’ avris tora kai wrepa 
‘wings’ (C and the others), Olearius referring to 93. 26 (of 
the ‘levitation’ of the Indians). As all the other good things 
mentioried here refer to bodily comfort, P seems right in 
translating ‘ couch of down’ (lit. ‘ feathers,’ as C translates 
221.25). In 229.10 aopias re Sorte érépy yiyverar EduBovroc, 
iv abrog tpnra, Scapedye Shou Td pH OVX & TéreaTaL weiOerv, 
all the translators give ‘escapes the imputation of trying 
to persuade others of things he does not believe himself.’ 
Does it not rather mean ‘escapes the imputation of 
neglecting to persuade them of what he is persuaded of 
himself, ‘of keeping his discovery to himself, as the 
succeeding words show? 

231. 23 i ceuvdrepov budv... kb@v d6Fa Kat icc, What is 
tuwy ? ‘your dog... seems particularly august’ (C): ‘you 
see something particularly reverend in a dog’ (P). Is it 
not genitive after the comparative ‘more venerable than 
yourselves’ (men and philosophers), as Ch takes it, and 
perhaps O and W?! 

240. 30 kopupac éxei otadiwy wadiara OxTw Viloc for uadiora 
C gives ‘at the most’: it rather means ‘about.’ 

242. 13 ometowueOa ty cardpy ‘let us drink the satyr’s 
health’ (C). This meaning of the middle voice is doubtful : 
and they did not do any drinking: indeed the wine had 
been all drunk up (#&e76@n) by the satyr. It means ‘let us 
make a truce with the satyr.’ 

268. 15 olda we Savog ei Adyouc Evvteuciv wavrac. P is 
right. ‘I know your talent for coming straight to the point,’ 
lit. ‘to cut short all speeches,’ Plat. Protag. 334 D; 
Berwick has ‘to abridge and appreciate all dissertations.’ 


1 In C, p. 86. 6 there is a misprint: for ard read abrd St 7d. 
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Less satisfactory are C ‘how clever you are at chopping 
logic,’ and Ch ‘ trancher les difficultés.’ 278. 29 rdv wAovrov 
TOU Twmarog éyyuNnTHy Exec. Sédeoa piv yap Oe adtov, avijoe dé ae 
aroAvdpuevoy ov pdvov Tov Seauwrnoiov Tove ‘it is your wealth 
also which, when it is dissipated, will not only release you 
from this prison.’ SoC, apparently translating arodruduevoc, 
the reading of Olearius, who translates ‘ ut dimittaris tamen 
efficiet idem, non ex hoc carcere tantum te /:berans. The 
latter meaning is, perhaps, justified by Plat. Menex. 245 4; 
but the sense of ‘dissipating’ would rather require 
avadvépuevoc, though even that would be strange. P is 
right: ‘ Riches at your release will discharge you from this 
prison,’ lit. ‘will discharge you released.’ 

282. 8 yAwrrns Te ovK avemiTndeUTwo elyev, olor TwY 
sukopavrix@v of auvetoydteg OxTm phuata h déka ‘he had a 
certain practice in speaking like those false accusers who 
have got together eight or ten phrases.’ This, I think, 
must be the meaning of pijuara, not as C says, ‘ as is usually 
the case with sycophants who have been chosen to draw 
up eight or ten informations,’ The passage is, perhaps, a 
reminiscence of Demosthenes,' De Cor. 328. 11 kai cuverAoxwe 
piuata Kat Adyoug auveipsa TobToOVe sapw¢ Kai amvevorei. 
O (who reads via), W, and Ch seem to take ray oa. as neuter; 
but the position of the word points to its being masculine 
‘like the impostors who have picked up eight or ten 
phrases’ (P): but ou«. refers, I think, to delators. 

283. 10 4) © Oppde éewikxecrac r@ TOU dPDadrpov HOE ‘his eye- 
brows overhang the sockets of his eyes’ C: ‘his frown 
enhances the expression of his eyes’ P. But #0e cannot 
be taken as socket or seat, though ea is used of places 
where animals dwell: and érixecrae must surely be local 
‘overhang’ and not ‘enhance.’ Rather ‘the brow hangs 
over his peculiar-looking eyes, #00¢ used for special 


'For another ref. to the De Cor. cp. 291, 23ff. (about Python of 


Byzantium) from De Cor. 272. 
U2 
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appearance of, as in Vit. Soph. (2. 41. 1 Kayser) 76 ray 
dpptbwv Hoc. 

296.17 mpd gpacriy yal 6 Adyoe kwpafovra emi Thy any Wpav 
‘for you have to do with an admirer who is prepared to 
run amuck of your youth’ C—does not give the idea of a 
reveller; ‘it is another story when the passionate admirer 
comes serenading beauty’ P—a graceful rendering, but 
hardly strong enough. Philostratus likes the phrase: 
Cp. 207.20 ovd? owe én’ abrov ovdsie ikwpatev ‘love never 
attacked him in riotous violence.’ 2.315. 20 kxwudoavrog 
émt tiv SeuéAnv tov Awe ‘when Zeus in wild riot came to 
Semele.’ Perhaps ‘the question is to face a lover rushing 
riotously upon thy beauty.’ 

298.14 The frequent dialogues which occur in the book 
are represented by P typographically in dialogue form, 
which affords a pleasing variety to the reader.'' In this 
passage he has, I think, made a slip. It is not the Second 
Usher or Clerk (ypaupareic) who speaks, but the Accuser 
(xarjyyopo¢c) who appears to have overheard what Ap. had 
said about the rod to the second Usher. 

309. 23 ravra roe Kai ) Srapry em’ avt@ coud petov ovdev 
émt Avxovpyw. Ap. had been talking about the Spartans 
wearing long hair, and why they did so. Here, as W 
saw, he is making a play on the word kxoyuayv, and 
rightly translates ‘ hinc eo [sc. comam alendi more] non 
minus Sparta quam Lycurgo glorzatur’: xouav imi run ‘ to 
plume oneself on a thing’ is often found in good Attic. Ch 
goes out of his way to reject this interpretation, which 
he says is ‘as absurd as untranslatable’: yet it is right. 
His translation (and that of O) of éx’ atr@ ‘in his time’ is 
not right. It would require the genitive: and what about 


1 Thus iv. 30 (= 149. 7) Svoxepdvas continuation of the dialogue printed 
obv 6°A., routt 5& mpds rods poptixovs assuch, Afpoll.(Angry : vulgar men did 
tav avOpinwy tmacxev ‘elra” %pn give rise to this emotion in Apollonius). 
& xd@apua, etc., P prints thus, in What, you dirty rascal, etc. 
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the present tense xoug@? C translates ‘Sparta wears her 
hair long no less in his honour than in that of Lycurgus’ ; 
but I doubt if éwi with the dative could have this sense: 
the analogy of xexAnoBa tai trun ‘to be called after’ (which 
is the only analogy I can think of) is not sufficiently close. 
P rightly follows W: ‘Sparta plumes herself on him.’ 
313-9 thy 8 “Egeoov . . . BeSAnuévny piv tac apyag Tov 
yévouc ék tig KaBapwrarng ’ArOidocg ‘Ephesus the foundations 
of whose people were laid from the purest stock of Attica.’ 
So P with all the translators, except C, who has thought- 
lessly rendered the passage (p. 319) ‘Ephesus ... a city 
which took its beginnings from the purest of beings 
Atthis.’ Equally thoughtless is C (p. 381) when he 


renders 335. 26 mpdg O& roy avépa wAatTonévwy atodpadas 


kai ov xalapag xpijoa ‘they pretended to the sage himself 
that only nefarious and impure women ever gave the 
oracles,’ which is, however, better than O (who alters 
to xafapodc, and renders ‘homines nefarios tantum et 
impuros oraculum consulere ’) ;' for the active ypijoa 
means ‘to give oracles’: it is the middle that means 
‘to consult.’ But O and Berwick and C ought to have 
felt the intrinsic impossibility of their translations, and 
known that amoppadeg (iuépar) are dies nefasti. What the 
priests did was they ‘invented unhallowed days and days 
which were not auspicious for the delivery of oracles’: 
for ijuépa kaBapai opposed to aroppadec cp. Plat. Legg. 800D. 
Ch, W, and P have given the right meaning, except that 
‘days unclean for a consultation’ should rather be ‘ for the 
delivery of the oracle.’ 

318.14 Euphrates sticks to the doors of the great, 
aeAdpOn Ot kal Ud Ovpwpwv wodXAadKig ‘has been caught and 
shut up’ P: ‘outstays the door-keepers’ (but in Eusebius, 
C. 29, p. 561, where the passage is quoted, C renders ‘is 


1 Berwick makes the same mistake. 
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often caught’) C: ‘interclusus’ O: ‘interceptus’ W: ‘il lui 
arrive ...de se trouver enfermé’ Ch: ‘shut up’ Berwick. 
The word means ‘to be cut off, shut up’: cp. 325.12 dre 
amreitAnto piv bd BireXiov évravfa ; and Thucyd. i 134. 2. 

326.15 piAroaopia piv & re BobAn xpw, atabiic yap h ye 
aAnOhs ‘do what you please to philosophy, for, if true, she 
is invulnerable,’ so P, W, Ch; but neither C nor O seems 
to have noticed this-Greek idiom, as they translate ‘ and 
have recourse to philosophy in your wishes and plans: 
for true philosophy feels no pangs’ C: ‘atque philosophia 
ad omnia quae modo volueris utere, vera enim [philosophia]} 
animi perturbationes excludit’ O (similarly Berwick). 

Prof. Phillimore has a long list of emendations which 
he has adopted, which it would take many pages to discuss : 
and twenty-one pages of brief but most instructive notes 
which show the wide range of his learning. An excellent 
Index adds finish to the work. We have to thank 
Mr. Conybeare, too, for most valuable and full Indices to 
his two volumes. 


The so-called Letters of Apollonius are a very curious 
collection. They are only a small portion of what must 
have passed under the name of the sage. Prof. Phillimore 
thinks that they are almost all apocryphal. As we have 
no clear knowledge of the real Apollonius, we cannot 
judge how far they are evenin character. Some are in the 
concise style of the few letters incorporated in the Philo- 
stratean book; but others, such as most of the letters to 
his brother (35, 44, 45, 55, 73), that to Diotimus (48), and 
especially that to Valerius (58), are rhetorical compositions— 
the last a comparatively able production. The utmost one 
could do, with present materials, would be to attempt to 
classify the letters under the different forgers who composed 
them, which would be of little use. Mr. Conybeare has 
done us a service in translating them and adding them to 
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his volume : but, as Prof. Phillimore says, they call for a 
special Dissertation. Atthe end of Ep. 5 the last sentence 
does not belong to the Emperor’s letter. In Ep. 7 we 
have the sole (so far as I know) example of the proverb 
thy GAtav (qu. adiav ?) rpuray, which is the original of Persius 
v 138 dtgtto terebrare salinum Contentus perages. rpywav 
means rather ‘to drill a hole (by scraping and scraping) 
in your salt-cellar’ (see Conington) than ‘to clear out’ as 
C translates. aAdia here, as in the celebrated Epigram of 
Callimachus (xlviii 47), has proved a stumbling-block 
for scholars: and Ch and O—though O quotes the true 
rendering from one Lubinus (qu. Lambinus :)—take it as 
a ship of some kind. But Hercher (Zistolographi Graect, 
p. 111) and C are above that error. 

In Ep. 8 “ oureizae pdvoc,” of 8 Aouroi éoAiover. I doubt if 
the text is sound. C translates ‘“He eats alone.” Yes, 
and the rest of the world feed.’ O may well be right in 
supposing the reference to be to the saying attributed to 
Socrates, that he ate to live, but the rest of men lived to eat. 
We must then supply pdvor before icfiovm. ‘He takes his 
food alone’ (an unsociable trait, abhorrent to the Greeks: 
cp. Starkie on Aristoph. Vesp. 923, who quotes Ameipsias 24 
Epp é¢ képaxac, povopaye kal rorywpd xe), ‘but the rest alone 
eat,’ i.e. do nothing but eat. If we suppose, as barely 
possible, that Apollonius chooses to take up oureira: pdvog 
as meaning ‘he takes only one meal a day’ (cp. povosireir), 
we can add agi after Aowoi, ‘are always eating.’ Some 
addition must be made: for the distinction of oireioPar and 
éoGicw is not so marked as C makes it; and, if anything, 
it is orsioAa that comes nearer to the contemptuous idea 
of ‘feed’ than iofiav: cp. Neil on Aristoph. Eq. 411. If 
we adopt the distinction indicated, we might translate 
“ He gorges himself alone,” “ Do the rest of mankind (only) 
eat?” but that would be very flat. 

In Ep. 13 viv 7) cai borepov ‘ now or even later,’ not ‘ now 
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rather than later,’ 19. tmouvnpariKdg ‘ writer of memoirs’ 
rather than ‘commentator.’ 22. dei wévecOar piv we avdpa, 
mAoureiv 08 woe avOpwrev not, as C, ‘to be poor as an in- 
dividual, but to be rich as a member of humanity,’ but as 
O ‘pauperem esse ut virum fortem, ditescere vero ut 
humanae sortis memorem’ ‘to show in poverty fortitude, 
in wealth moderation’: cp. avdg«a¢ and avOpwrivwe, and 
the fine saying of Hermocrates in Diod. xiii 19 caAAdv éore 
Tov vikay TO TH vikny éveyKely avOpwrivwe : also viriliter and 
humane in Cic, Tusc. ii 65. 37. ty mremate rod marpds 
‘corpse, rather than as C, ‘bier.’ 54. du«awrat¢g (a rare 
word) ‘judges,’ i.e. provincial governors, I think: hardly 
‘censors’ as C. The word for censors is ruyrai. 

55 fin. Let there be children to whom we may hand 
on our names (dvduara) at any rate, we Huwv of roedyovet 
ovvignvay ‘as our ancestors devised these for us’ C, 
perhaps rightly: so, too, Hercher ‘nomina nostra ut a 
maioribus contexta accepimus.’ But I think the accusative 
after ovvipnvay is not specifically dvouara, but a half-felt 
yévocg or some idea of the kind, ‘threads to the web our 
fathers wove.’ 

58 (= 360. 20 Kayser) ri 8 kai rd rig wAGvng emi TocodTOV 
avédeyxtov ; ‘why is it, then, that error has passed unre- 
futed on so large a scale?’ C: rather ‘for such a long 
time.’ In 58 (= 361. 11), if we adopt Kayser’s addition 
amebyec0ar, we cannot take wAeovextixdv as ‘ avaricious,’ but 
as ‘extravagant,’ doing more than he has a right to do: 
but the text seems right enough ‘ the just man will not set 
his heart on the good things of life: for that is asking 
more than he has a right to, but he will consider that 
he should acquiesce in what happens.’ This would be 
virtually consonant with the prayer of Apollonius (10. 14: 
159. 12) Soinré wor TA dpeAdueva. In line 15, for ovrwe 
amorpipas, I think we should add ot, and read ovrws 
o avorpapac (OF ottw o atoreé~ec) ‘ and so you will divert 
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yourself from your tears.’ Line 20-1 should be punctuated 
pirove ov« Exec ; (you have no friends, will you say ?) vidy 
Se Exe Kal viv rov reOvnxora, dios tic THY VoUY éXOvTwY. Td 
yap dv ov« amédAura ‘ ‘nay, but you have a son, even 
now your dead son,” a man of sense will say: for what 
is cannot perish,’ &c. 

61. 1 do not understand dre cat ScbOnce. Qu. cadre &. 
‘Anacharsis was a philosopher as far as a Scythian could be 
one.’ The Apollonius of these letters despised barbarians : 
see Ep. 21 and cp. 313.7. 69 fin. For yeyévnvrac qu. read 
yeyévynnae? 71. init."EAAno 8 Gomep On wai vdmoe Kal yA@rra 
kai Bivg idio¢, ovTw Kal oxipua Kal cidoc avOpmmwv. C translates 
‘but just as the Hellenes are characterized by their customs 
and laws and language and private life, so are men in 
general by their deportment and appearance’: the last 
clause should rather be ‘so are they differentiated by their 
human form and face’; there is a-specially Greek type of 
bodily form and face : cp. 72 aioyoov, ci Svoua piv Exore 
tivdg, TO 6& sidog avToU pH Exore. 

89. ov Kauver Ta TOaypaTA ToacoduEva ‘a task begun never 
wearies’ C: not exactly, I think: rather ‘there is no 
weariness in work in the working,’ while a man’s mind is 
in his work he does not feel weary. 


Mr. Conybeare has laid us under an obligation by his 
translation of the lively and at times eloquent criticism of 
the ‘ Philalethes’ of Hierocles by Eusebius—at least of as 
much of it as turned on the comparison instituted in it 
between the Philostratean Apollonius and Christ. The 
translation is in vigorous English, and breaks up into 
readable form the involved and unwieldy sentences of the 
original. At the end of this long paper only a few points 
can be mentioned. Inc. 4 (373. 8) I think we should read 


> 4 ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ > , ‘ > , = 
avtd OF Td <aAnbic> enracpéivwc pH atnkoiBopévwy Tic 
. .. laropiag: see 373. 3, 4, where rd & adnféc is expressed. 
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Without aAn8é¢ it is hard to see what 76 goes with, or how 
ris isroptac is governed. 

In c. 10 (379. 3) Tv amecpaypévny Soov ovmw éavav... 
Ocacduevocg, avtika . . . guavreboaro, what is dcov ovtw? 
It can hardly, I think, be ‘the freshly slain lioness’ C, 
‘caesam modo leaenam’ QO: for écov ovrw means < all 
but now’ ofafuture event: cp. c. 33 (396. 20)! dcov ovrw d? 
tour’ tora ‘ this will happen anon, all but now.’ If one refers 
to the narrative in Philostratus i. 22 init. (23. 21K) Aeaivy 
évrvyxXavover amecpaypivy év Onpa, cai iv rd Onpiov péya Kai 
ésov ovmw eidov, there is nothing about the lioness having 
been écov ovzw slain: but there the words occur in another 
meaning with cidov, ‘larger than they had seen before.’ 
Can the words have been hovering before the mind of 
Eusebius, and he have forgotten the context, supposing 
that they were in a context meaning ‘the all-but-slain 
lioness,’ ovzww, as often in Eusebius, being only a 
strengthened form of ov? He certainly did not verify 
the passage, for he says that Apollonius, after seeing 
the lioness, ‘at once’ (avrixa) delivered the prophecy: but 
Philostratus (24. 4K) says indy ovv 6 ’Arod\AwvO¢g TY 
Onpiy kai toAdv ypdvov tmoywov. Or should we add some 
word éaov ovrw <cidov Onpiov>? But this would be too violent. 

C. 12, p. 516 (381.10) C has added commas where none 
should be, and which are not in Kayser: we should read 
kai wAourwyv ei oUTwe Ervxev bTip Tole tyywplove amavrac: 
for rAovrwy surely goes with irvyev (all Philostratus has is 
(p. 4. 22K) ’AmwoAAwvi@. . . tAovrog UTip robg exe). The whole 
sentence seems irregular: for pMovoiny governs ef now 6 
avyypapede yévocg Te apxaiov ...7@ avépi yeyovévac: then it 
governs rAouvrwy si odtrwe Ervxev..., and then the next 
clause SdacxkadAwy re véiov dvra is governed by gnoiv 6 
avyypagete. 


1 Why has Mr. Conybeare altered the numeration of the chapters as given 
by O and Kayser ? 
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C. 21, p. 534 (387. 21) ptAoadqov piv HKeota tpdmy, ToAXOV 
ye Set, uh ri ye waddov, ov Epnae, Deov a&iwe ‘as little as could 
be in the style of philosopher—save the mark—nay, surely 
betraying an equally scant respect for the dignity of the 
god whom he professed himself to be’: so C in a manner 
needlessly free. Rather ‘by no means like a philosopher : 
far from it: much less in a manner worthy of the god whom 
he professed himself to be.’ The wadXov is somewhat 
unusual: it appears to be mere surplusage, lit. ‘let me not 
rather say’ or ‘prefer to say’ = ‘let me not say’ i.e. after 
negatives ‘ much less.’ 

At the end of C. 33 (= C. 29, p. 563 C, p. 398. 4-10 K) C 
seems virtually to have got the sense of the obscure passage. 
In both clauses ixsivov refers to Apollonius, and in the 
latter clause rovrovi to Euphrates. ‘I do not blame A. for 
having attacked E.: but the great and lasting fame of 
E. is a presumption that A. was guilty of censoriousness 
(so C translates picomovnpiay, rightly, as I think, though I do 
not know any other exact example of this use which makes 
the word indicate a reprehensible quality), and that the ill- 
repute incurred by E., owing to the charges of A., were due 
to his having adopted a mode of life displeasing to the 
philosopher (7@ gAoadgy),’ i.e. to Apollonius; not as C, 
‘to a philosopher.’ In fact, the strictures of A. on E, were 
due to odtum philosophicum, and so are to be discounted. 

C. 43 fin. (= 39 C, 406.32K) kal roic payouévorg mapiora- 
pévouc Wevorac tvapywe ‘convicted by their inconsistencies 
of being downright liars’ C: this does not bring out the 
force of wapiotapévoug ‘by defending inconsistencies’: cp. 
Pp. 604,C = 412.30K payopévorg wal tvavrioig mapiorapevog 
doypaoww. 

C. 44 (= 40C, 407.26K) Eusebius asks ‘My good sir, 
what were the practices of your hero? (r@de ry avdpi re 
rowovro éexerpeiro ‘ what was your hero up to in this line?’ 
as C racily translates), ‘that several eminent men have 
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always deemed him a wizard if he was not plainly engaged 
in improper actions? For example’ (adrixa, such is the 
meaning of the word, I think, here; not ‘still’ as C and O), 
‘there are some of the men of to-day who say they have 
found magical’ contrivances (repiépyoue unxavac) dedicated 
in the name of this man (rq rod avdpdc avaxemmévac mpvanyopia).’ 
These are the talismans of which Prof. Phillimore speaks 
(Introd., p. ciii): see above, p. 249. In the first part of the 
sentence Eusebius is piainly alluding to what Origen 
records of a statement of Moeragenes that certain dis- 
tinguished philosophers (Euphrates and an Epicurean) 
who resorted to Apollonius as a sorcerer, were caught 
by his magic: see Phillimore, p. xxv. 

C. 46 (= 41, p. 598 fin. C, 411.9 K). In his eloquent denun- 
ciation of fatalism Eusebius says that on its principies 
év low © av ovyKpwopevog ey cat’ adtov TuPaydpac avric¢ Kai 
Tt TepaTrw@odec Kal aTEppiupévov avdpamodoy ‘any pretentious 
and abject slave’ C: ‘ mancipii alicuius praestigizs deditd et 
nullius pretii’ O. Surely not: rather ‘any deformed (lit. 
‘of monstrous (unnatural) form’: the Latin monstrosum or 
prodigiosum) and outcast slave.’ This meaning of reparwone 
is often found in Aristotle: see Bonitz’s Index. 

C. 47 (= 42C, p. 412.8 K) xa rd piv tov bdrdwv SeordZov Te 
kal nysuovouy evPiwe mepaive Kata bow TEpiTOpEVOLEVOY, TY 
& aist ouvérerat Sten rv awoXeTouévwr Tov Oelov vopov Tiuwpde. 
In this chapter on Fatalism, Eusebius has some Platonic 
reminiscences: not only his refrain airia éXopévov, Bed¢ 
avairiog (Rep. 617 E), but also this passage, which is from 
the Laws 7164, though it is not noticed as such by 
Olearius. It is virtually a quotation, but Plato has evOeia 
(sc. 68) ‘unswervingly.’ C translates well ‘executes its 
rounds in direct accordance with nature.’ This is better 
than Jowett ‘moves according to His nature in a 


1 For this use of weplepyos cp. Blass on Acts of the Apostles xix. 19. 
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straight line towards the accomplishment of His end,’ the 
expression ‘a straight line’ being ill-adapted to we pr- 
mopevouevov. A few lines further on ei 3) Opacivoird tee ry 
tp hiv avrimoAcuay, wy TapaxadvrricOw ovrocg abedrnta ava- 
pavoov dueEayopevérw, the word tapaxadutricOw is not passive 
‘let him be duly exposed’ C; but middle ‘let him not 
disguise himself,’ ‘let him not veil his face’: cp. below 
yupva tpooxatadcyérw xepadry ‘let him look us straight in 
the face and declare, lit. ‘with uncovered head,’ so 
‘without disguise’: cp. Plat. Phaedr. 243 B yuuyy rH 
Kepady Kai ovx Womrep rére vm’ aiaxivng tyxexaduupévoc, and 
capite aperto (Plaut. Capt. 475) opposed to capite tnvoluto 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 77). Accordingly, I would prefer to 
translate ‘ unabashed’ rather than ‘ bare-headed’ with 
C. It must not be supposed to be slang like our 
‘bald-headed, though our slang sometimes strangely 
reproduces that of the classics, eg. Augustin. Epist. 33. 3 
de homine quem falsae blanditiae factunt arrogantem recte 
etiam vulgo dicitur crevtl caput, ‘swelled head,’ 


L. C. PURSER. 
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THE QUARREL BETWEEN CALLIMACHUS AND 
APOLLONIUS. 


I* Callimachus’ Second Hymn, Il. 97-113, we read 


in i) warjov axovopev, ovvexa TovTO 
Aeros To rpwriorov épipviov evpero Aads, 
jmos ExnBortnv xpvoéwv eredeixvuco rogwv. 
100 IIv0e rot KatiovtTe ovvyvTeTo Satpovios Oxp, 
aivds dus. Tov pev ob KaTyvapes GAAov éx’ dGAAwL 
BadrAwv div dvorov, ernitynoe dé Aads, 
“tn in maujov, ter BeAos, €vOd we pntnp 


S . ? a ‘ 
yeivar’ dooantipa’® ro 8’ éfére KeiBev ded. 


105 6 POdvos ’AroAAwvos ex” ovate AdOptos elev 





aay ” \ > ‘ a 209 9 , > 7 , 
ovK dyapat Tov dowddov Ss ovd’ doa TévTos acide’. 
tov POdvov wrdAAwv Todt 7’ HAao'ev DE 7 CerTrev' 
“Aaoupiov Totapoio péyas poos, dd\Aa Ta ToAAG 
Avpara ys Kat ToAXOv ed’ Vdare ovpderov EAxet. 
110 Anot 8 ovx aro tavrés tdwp hopéovor péAcooat, 
> 7° , ary , cl 
GAN’ Aris Kabapy TE Kal axpdavTos avépret 
midaxos é€ iepijs 6Atyn ABas, dxpov awrov. 


xatpe avag: 6 dé Mapos, iv’ 6 POdvos, évOa veorro. 


I seek (1) to establish the position of Il. 105-113 as 
an integral part of the Hymn; (2) to explain 1. 106; and 
(3) to explain the allusion in ’Asovpiov morapoto (1. 108). 
Finally, (4) I wish to discuss the history of the quarrel 
between Callimachus and Apollonius Rhodius, in the 
light of ll. 105-113. 

1. Lines 105-113.—Some editors have felt the transition 
from the theme of lines 97-104 to that of lines 105-113 to 
be too abrupt (see Schneider, Cadlimachea 1, pp. 188-9). 
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But whether 11. 105-113 are the result of a second edition 
of this Hymn, or belong to it as it was originally com- 
posed, it appears to me that they follow on ll. 97-104 by a 
natural transition of thought, and that therefore we need 
neither assume a lacuna between 104 and Io05 nor adopt 
Schneider’s 6 (= propterea)' for 6 in 105. 

The earlier lines of this Hymn have been devoted to 
the praises of Apollo; in ll. 65-96 his connexion with 
the city of Cyrene, where he was worshipped as Carneius, 
is set forth, and the nymph Cyrene is herself mentioned 
(90-96). Then the cry in & atjov, ringing in the 
worshippers’ ears at the Cyrenaean festival for which this 
hymn was doubtless composed, and already given wholly 
or in part in ll, 21, 25, and 80, is again mentioned, and its 
origin is expounded in ll. 97-104. Commentators have 
pointed out the strong probability that these lines are 
a quiet contradiction of Argonautica, U, 705-713, where 
Apollonius attributes to “the Corycian nymphs, the 
daughters of Pleistus,” the origin of the cry ’Ifiz, which 
Callimachus held to be the invention of the men of 
Parnassus. Callimachus here follows Ephorus (see Strabo, 
IX, p. 646), to whom, with others, he seems to owe also 
the foundations of the study of wapado&a—a theme on 
which Callimachus himself is said to have been the first 
to write systematically (see “\H.G. 1. p. Ixi; Schneider, 
op. cit., I. p. 330). On the other hand, I find no corrobor- 
ation of Apollonius’ account in such remains of the 
pre-Alexandrian Greek historians as have come down to 
us.2- Clearchus of Soli in Cyprus, a pupil of Aristotle, and 
Douris of Samos attribute the cry to Leto (F.4.G., I. 318, 
46; Il. 485, 66; cf.I.429,7). Anyhow, whether Apollonius 

1 Not only would 4 involve the im- uniformity between 6 @dvos here and 
possible interpretation of 0a mévtos as = Tov Sdvoy in 107. 
muita, and a weak connexion between 2 Contrast Callimachus’ boast—audp- 


105 ff. and 97-104 (see Schn., of. ezt., rupov ovdév acidw (frag. 442 Schn.). 
I., p. 189), but it would also break the 
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invented his view or took it from another, Callimachus 
scorns it; and his scorn finds its outlet in quietly giving 
the ‘authorized version’ in ll. 97-104. Such censure 
must have been ‘caviare to the general’; but we may be 
sure that the learned circle in Alexandria understood the 
inner significance of these lines. As far as 1. 104, then, 
the lines follow one another naturally. 

Next, in li. 105-113, Callimachus’ hostility to Apollonius 
(the connecting link with 97-104) displays itself rather 
more openly, though even here we find the cloak of ficti- 
tious names and subtle erudite allusions. Their signifi- 
cance I shall endeavour to expound later; it is enough to 
notice now that 6 ®@évoc is undoubtedly Apollonius, 
and ‘Apollo’ is Ptolemy Philadelphus. This passage 
seems at first sight to be quite out of place in a hymn to 
Apollo; but the plea of its appropriateness finds valuable 
support in a study of the scheme on which Callimachus’ 
other hymns are built. Each of the six hymns which we 
have is nominally devoted to the praise of some god or 
goddess (Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Demeter), or some place 
or rite of sacred associations (Delos; the Bath of Pallas) : 
and each closes with a farewell (yazpe) to the object of 
worship. But in Hymns I-IV, Callimachus’ only Epic 
hymns, another element is also introduced, namely, a 
topical allusion to some event contemporary with 
Callimachus himself. Let us look at an analysis :— 

Hymn t. ll. 1-85. Hymn to Zeus. 
85-90. The praise of Ptolemy. 
91-96. A xaipe to Zeus. 

Hymn 111. ll. 1-250, Hymn to Artemis. 

251-258. The Cimmerian invasion of Asia. 
259-268. A xaipe to Artemis. 

Hymn tv. ll. 1-326. Hymn to Delos, 

165-190. The Celtic inroad on Delphi, etc. ) 


including 325-6. A xatpe to Delos. 


am Gute 


 —— —- 
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Hymn v. ll. 1-142. The Bath of Pallas. 
140-142. A xatpe to Pallas. 


Hymn v1. ll. 1-138. Hymn to Demeter. 
134-138. A xatpe to Demeter. 


It will be noticed that, while the topical element falls 
at about the middle of Hymn Iv, in I and III it comes 
just before the xaipe. Again, in III it is somewhat veiled, 
the mention of the earlier Cimmerian invasion turning the 
reader’s thoughts, by comparison, to the Celtic inroad. 

Hymn It has the same general structure as I, III, and 
Iv. We find :— 


I]. 1-104. Hymn to Apollo. 


105-113. Allusion to Ptolemy, and to Apollonius 
and other poets. 


113. A xaipe to Apollo. 


Like I, III, and Iv, it has its topical allusion; and, as 
in I and Ill, this passage comes just before the xaipe. 
The allusion, it is true, is to literary and personal rather 
than to royal or national matters. But it is nevertheless 
a contemporary allusion; and indeed Callimachus still 
shows himself a courtier in ll. 26-7 and 67-8. In writing 
a hymn for his own mother-city of Cyrene, he may be 
pardoned for making a personal matter take the place of 
one of wider import. Indeed, to such a foseur as he was, 
the personal and literary matter is of supreme importance; 
and did not Pindar, from whom he borrows so much else, 
inveigh in metaphors against Simonides and Bacchylides 
(see O/. Il. 91-97 = 149-159)? Yet even here Apollo (i.e. 
Ptolemy) comes into the topical passage, as does Zeus 
in I. go, and Artemis in If. 258; in fact, it is the use of 
the names Apollo and Phthonus, to represent Ptolemy 
and Apollonius, that gives this piece of literary history a 
place in the hymn. The topical allusion is, I admit, more 
smoothly introduced in Hymns I, Il, and Iv than in IL. 

HERMATHENA.—VOL. XVII. x 
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But even here the subject-matter of ll. 97-104 has nota 
whit more close connexion with that of go-96 than the 
theme of 105-113 has with 97-104. Yet nobody seeks to 
assign 97-104 to a second edition. ' 

Whether any part of this hymn (or, indeed, any of 
Callimachus’ first four hymns) was actually sung, we 
cannot say ; anyhow, why should the choristers of Cyrene 
baulk at these lines 105-113, if they or others could be 
persuaded to mouth the postal address of Thenae (I. 43), 
the remarks on the Cyclops’ chest in III. 75-9, or any of 
the other quaintnesses with which these hymns abound ! 

2. The significance of t. 106. Yhe grammar of this line 
has not been satisfactorily explained in such editions and 
treatises, bearing on this passage, as I have been able 
to find. 

In the first place, ove’ has not been understood. Most 
of those who comment on it wish to read ovy instead 
(Scaliger, Dawes, Ernesti). Meineke proposes ov réaa, 
comparing II. 94, IV. 245-6. Schneider (of. czé., I. p. 190), 
retaining ovd’, says: ‘...ut in enuntiatione affirmativa 
recte dicitur: a@yaua d¢ xai doa mévro¢g asida, particula «ai 
retracta ex primaria sententia in secundariam, ita etiam in 
negativa enuntiatione recte habet eodem retracta particula 
oveé, quae hic non significat ~e—guzdem, sed nicht—auch.’ 
For this use of cai we may compare Sophocles, Oed. Col., 
53 (0° oida Kay® wavr’ émorioe KAbwv, with Jebb’s note), 
and Pindar, Nem. II. 1-5 (“OOevmep kai “Ounpidae xrA.). 
But the transposition of ovdé is forced, and Schneider’s 
view involves the absurdity of giving to mévrog the same 
verb as to éc. 

Again, what does éca mévrog mean? To explain the 
whole phrase as equivalent to d¢ ovd’ deidee rocavra, baa 6 
mévroc¢ astoee is absurd; for what could Callimachus mean 


1If a revision of the Hymn really took place, I think 97-113 a more 
probable patch than 105-113. 
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by saying ‘who does not sing even as many songs as the 
sea sings’? Isaac Voss (cited in Spanheim’s edition, 
Vol. 1, pp. 47-8), taking 6 ®@évo¢ to be Apollonius, thinks 
that wévrog alludes to the Euxine, the [Idvro¢ par excellence, 
the theme of Apollonius’ own epic; and on this basis 
Spanheim suggests that there is an ellipse of zye after 
mévroc. But I can find no other casé of such an ellipse, 
though he declares it to be ‘ poetis familiaris.’ However, 
the expression éca mévrog can quite well be a crabbed 
abbreviation for ra tocavra, dao¢ torw 6 Idvroc, ‘ themes 
as vast as the Euxine’; and I take aefdea to mean ‘is the 
singer of,’ ie, ‘can sing’ (cf. Herodotus, VI. 82, 2, uabsiv 8 
avtic¢ oUTw Thy atpeKeiny, Ort OK aipée TO” Apyog, i.e., ‘that he 
is not the taker of Argos,’ ‘will not take’ it). Thus 
we have Apollonius taunting Callimachus with inability 
to give suitable (i.e., epic) treatment to so fruitful a theme 
as the Euxine, with its wonders and the adventures of the 
Argonauts there. ‘I reck not,’ he cries, ‘of the bard who 
cannot even sing of themes so vast as the Pontus.’ 

Now, nothing in the Argonautica of Apollonius can be 
pointed to as containing the sentiment of 1. 106. Com- 
mentators have, indeed, noticed a verbal resemblance 
between these words of Callimachus and the passage in 
Argonautica, Book II, where, as Mopsus follows Jason 
and Argus to the meeting with Medea in the temple of 
Hecate, a wayside crow rebukes him for proceeding so 
unkindly to ‘ play gooseberry ’ (ll. 932 ff.) :-— 

"AxAeus 00€ partis, Ss 00d’ doa Taides ivacw 
olde vow dpagcacba, SOovvexev ovre Te Aapov 
ovr’ éparov Kovpy Kev Eros mpotimvOyncato 
nOéw, cbr’ dv ody érydvdes GAXor Exwvrat. 


éppos, ® kakopuavtt, Kaxoppadées’ KTA. 
But there Apollonius is probably parodying the phrasing 


of this very line 106—a point to which I shall return. 


However, the only epigram which stands to Apollonius’ 
X 2 
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credit in the Palatine Anthology is very much to the 
point here. It is brief and vigorous (Anth. Pal, 
XI. 275)— 
KadXinaxos 70 KdBappa, To ravyviov, 6 EvAwos vods* 
aitios 6 ypawas Airva KadAipaxos. 

KadXipaxog in line 2 is Bentley’s correction for KadAmayov. 
With either reading the general sense is the same— 
‘Callimachus is a sweep, a toy, and a blockhead; the 
origin [of his incurring this censure] is Callimachus 
himself, for he wrote on Ovigins.’ I believe that in 1. 106 
Callimachus is giving a condensed—one might almost 
Say, an expurgated—version of this epigram. oix ayaua 
is an exceedingly mild representation of his critic’s first 
line, taken with alirwe of the second; the censure is 
naturally toned down in repetition by its victim! Again, 
dc 008’ baa Idvrog aida replaces 6 ypaac Alma,and conveys 
the same idea. 

The reason for Apollonius’ censure is this. He feels 
that Callimachus has failed to grasp a splendid opportunity 
of writing an epic poem! (probably the first on that theme) 
on the Argonautic expedition. The legend was very old— 
we find references to it occasionally in //iad and Odyssey 
(it must have been older than Od. XI. 70, ’Apy# mace 
ué\ovea), and rather more often in Hesiod. Parts of it 
were handled by the Greek lyrists (Mimnermus; Simon- 
ides ; Pindar, especially in the Fourth Pythian), and 
by the tragedians (Aeschylus; Sophocles; Euripides) ; 
Telestes wrote a dithyramb named ’Apyw#; Antimachus, 
in his Lyde, had made it part of the theme of an elegiac 
poem ; and in prose the subject was dealt with by Hecat- 
aeus, Hellanicus, Acusilaus, Pherecydes, Herodotus, and 


1 Callimachus himself says und’ aw of the Aetia (fragg. 105 and 490; see 
eued Sipare péya Wopeovgay aodyny | Schn., of. cit., pp. 114-6, 427-8, and 
tixrec@a’ Bpuyray 8’ ovm eudv, GAAa 646-7). 
4iés—probably in the introductory part 
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others (see the article ‘Argonautat’ by Jessen, in Pauly- 
Wissowa). 

How did Callimachus use this opportunity in his Ae/za? 
He utterly neglected it, by employing the Argonautic 
legend only where tt subserved his aetiological purpose ; just 
as in Book Ill of the same work he used the story of 
Acontius and Cydippe to illustrate his remarks on writing. 
In Book I, which deals with games, after he had treated 
of the Lycaean (Eleusinian?) and the Pythian contests, 
he told of the setting out of the Argonauts on their 
expedition, and mentioned the love of Heracles for Hylas ; 
adding that the Actian games, which the Argonauts 
established before their departure, were transferred, 
together with the rites of Actian Apollo, from Pagasae 
to other places, e.g., to Acarnania. Book II seems to 
have been monopolized by the tale of the Argonauts’ 
return ; but while, in point of geographical treatment, 
nothing of importance was overlooked, the narrative 
served merely as a connecting thread for the aetiological 
accounts of the foundings of cities in the regions touched 
at during such wide wanderings. (For the details see 
Schneider, of. cz/., I, pp. 78-98). Books I and IV give 
nothing. Thus Callimachus’ treatment, while the reading 
of the Cydippe fragment recently found (Oxyrh. Pap., Vu, 
No. 1011, pp. 25-9) suggests that in Books I and II also 
he probably avoided the defects for which he censured 
Antimachus’ Lyde (frag. 74> Schn.: Addn Kai tayd ypaupa 
kai ov ropdév), must have been far from satisfying to 
Apollonius’ taste; and moreover the Aéef/a was written in 
elegiac verse, not in hexameters, 

The range of Apollonius’ own Argonautica, as first 
produced by him at Alexandria, cannot be ascertained 
satisfactorily (see Mr. G. W. Mooney’s edition, Appendix I, 
‘The Double Recension of the Argonautica’). It can 
hardly have included the best parts of Book Ill, or even 
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Callimachus’ influence could not have prevented its 
immediate success, It may have been uncouth here and 
there ; and its metre probably displeased Callimachus by 
extreme freedom. The «xrisse element probably bulked 
large in it, as in the final version ; and its indebtedness 
to Callimachus for phrases, etc., may have been painfully 
obvious. But it must have answered Apollonius’ own 
ideals in so far as it essayed to give epic treatment to the 
Argonautic theme; and if it was the first epic on that 
subject, he might well be elated. 

3. What ts the’ Aosipiocg wotapndc of line 108? One thinks 
at once of ‘the great river, the river Euphrates,’ which is 
considered to have originally entered the Persian Gulf 
separately from the Tigris, with which it became united 
later owing to alluvial deposits (cf. 1. 109). True, it is 
not an Assyrian river, but flowed between Syria and 
Mesopotamia; but the poets often used ‘ Assyria’ and 
‘ Assyrian’ loosely for ‘Syria’ and ‘ Syrian.’ 

However, the theory of Voss about [ldvrog, in 1. 106, 
has suggested to me that Apollo’s reply probably refers 
to the same locality. Apollonius (Avg. 11, 946) says that 
the Argonauts ’Acovping éméBav yOovdc, near Sinope ; 
soon after they pass on (Aciroy “AXuy morapdv, Asirov 
& ayxipoov “Ipuw, | 78? nal Acovping mpdxvoiv xPovdg 
hare © avr | yvau~av ’Apalovidwy Exabev Amevioyov axpny, 
11. 963-5), ancl come to the river Thermodon, with its many 
mouths (ll. 970-984) and Themiscyra (repmyéa . . . axthy, | 
%v0a Osmoxiperac "Auaddveg wardr(iZovro, ll. 994-5). The 
scholium on 1. 964 cites, on the matter of alluviation, 
an Apollonides who wrote a IlepizAove rig Evpwrne 
(fF. H. G., IV, 309-310): Tpdéyvow egy [’AmoAAWvwe] Tie 
’"Aooupiac, tour’ tort rig Asvoovpiag, tiv éyxemévny YwOpav 
avrng tig OaXaccav' we Kal tv Toig travw' ‘Asimov “Aduv 
morauov, Akimov 8 aXipupéa ywpav ‘Acavping avéxovoav 


’ A , ” ~ ‘ = e , a a »” 
amd xX9ovec. Tovro o& eitev we TOTAMOXWOTOU THC YG oVONC 
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dia Td peyadoug sig avtiy KatapépecBar woranovc “AXdvv xai 
“Ip. Kai otrwe Eye Taig aAdnBetac, Kar mpo¢ Taig apxrore 
n Xwpa eyxerra. Aid woraudxworov Aéye eivae ’AtoAAwvisdne. 
Tode yap mpoeipnuévove roranodvg apportépovc, padtora Tov 
“low, kata drapopa péon rig Xwpac péovra, GAXote Kar’ addove 
romouc éxolddvat, Kat Tavry paKxopoig av’tThiy mpocxwmacw si¢ 
uésov émexteivey tO mwéAayoc, krA. Merkel seems right in 
explaining the variant reading in this scholium as having 
been the text of Apollonius’ first edition (see Mooney, 
op. cit., p. 408), and, as ’Aooupiov rorauoio péyag poog is the 
exact metrical equivalent, even to the division of words, 
of ’Acauping avéxovoav amd xGovd¢, Callimachus may be 
following Apollonius thus closely for some reason un- 
known to us. 

Callimachus himself twice uses the term ‘ Assyrian’ 
in relation to this country, in each case probably in 
the Aetia (} piv am’ ’Acovpiwy juedat) orpari and tuo 
piv Tlépcar, Hucv & ’Acaotipwr: see Schneider, of. czt., I. 
pp. 419-421, fragg. 152-3). And Etym. Mag., p. 72, 8, 
says “Aue woraud¢e TlapAayoviag xara Suwwrnv. “Ipw 8? 
avriv éyee KadXinayog (probably in Aetza I. 1: see Schn., 
op. cit., 1. 540, frag. 324). As a writer mepi trav év ry 
oixoupévn mwotauwy, and a recorder of the route of the 
Argonauts, Callimachus would be interested in these 
rivers; and his zeal for é@vxai dvouaciae must have fixed 
in his mind Herodotus’ statement that the same people 
were called ‘Syrians’ by the Greeks, and ‘ Cappa- 
docians’ by the Persians (Hdt. I. 72; V. 49, 6; VII 72,1: 
cf. I. 6 and 76, Il. 104, JII. go).!. Herodotus mentions 
Sipror of wepi Oepuwdovra rworapdv «ai TapBénov (Il. 104) ; 


1For the ‘White Syrians,’ cf. 595, 48; and an interesting discussion 
F.H.G., 1. 259, 82; 1. 337,9, and of the derivation of ’Agoupla in Etym. 
348, 2; and Strabo, pp. 542, 544, etc. dMfag., p. 158, 3 (see Schn., of. cit., 
An attempt to connect them withthe 11. p. 419). 
southerners is found in /.4.G., 11. 
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Callimachus knows the Parthenius (Oxyrh. Pap., VU. 
No, 1011, 1.25; cf. Avgon., Il. 936-9). 

Callimachus, then, makes Apollo cap Phthonus’ jibe ; 
much as, in Theocritus’ idyls, the second rustic seeks to 
outdo the first by refining on his utterance. (There is 
irony in Afollo’s spurning Ajollonius.) The less erudite 
scholar of the day will think only of the Euphrates; his 
more learned brother will pat himself on the back for 
seeing the deeper allusion; both alike will hear the 
paean of Callimachus’ victory over Apollonius. 

4. The order of poems in the quarrel_—Few things in 
Greek literature are so uncertain as the dates of produc- 
tion of the various poems composed by these early 
Alexandrians; this is vividly shown in Bredau’s synoptic 
tables of the dates assigned respectively by Susemihl, 
Gercke, and Couat to several poems of Theocritus, Calli- 
machus, and Apollonius (see Bredau, De Callimacho 
verborum inventore, pp. 3,4). As regards the dates of this 
Second Hymn and the first form of the Avgonautica their 
divergence is very great— 





SUSEMIHL | GERCKE | CouaT 


Hymn nu, circa 263 | 276-70 | 248 
| | 
First appearance of Argonaulica, | circa 263 27% 242 | 
| 


Without attempting now to fix absolutely the date of 
Hymn 11, I would suggest that the relative order of the 
poems concerned in this quarrel was as follows :— 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


. Aetia. 

. Apollonius’ epigrdm. 

. First publication of the Argonautica, at Alexandria. 
. Hymn Il. 105-113. 

. Hecale. 





ce My 
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6. Second publication of the Avgonautica, at Rhodes. 

7. Lbis. 

8. Callimachus’ Epigram Xxul. Schn. (= XxI. Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff). 

? Callimachus’ Epigram xxx. Schn. (= xxvul. W.-M.). 


Let us look at the evidence. Apollonius utters his 
epigram after the Aeéza (see his 1. 2), and before his own 
retirement to Rhodes (Callimachus Il. 107, rodi tAagev, 
which perhaps exaggerates into an infliction of banishment 
what was really only a refusal of royal favour, such as 
would ruin Apollonius’ prospects at Alexandria). Whether 
the epigram preceded or followed the zpoé«kdoorg (or the 
first éridecEcc) of his own Argonautica, we cannot say for 
certain; Hymn Il. 105-113 is not decisive either way. 
But I think the epigram came first, for the following 
reasons :— 


(a) The scorn with which, as the first Life of Apollonius 
tells us, the Argonautica was received on its first appearance 
at Alexandria, was not simply a condemnation of that 
poem on its own merits; it was really also a verdict 
against an epic revival, and in favour of Callimachus 
and of the elegiac poetry which his Acta represented. 
Therefore, Apollonius could have got little satisfaction 
from publishing a lampoon on the woodenness of Calli- 
machus, at a time when the latter was triumphant and 
he himself so completely out of favour. He might have 
attacked Callimachus then on some other ground, but 
not as a feeble poet. On the other hand, while his own 
poem was still unpublished, he may well have felt 
confidence in its superiority, and have jibed at the Aeéza 
for the weaknesses which I have mentioned above. 


(6) After the failure of the Argonautica, in its original 
form, had won for the time the victory of elegiac over 
epic verse, surely Apollonius would not have used the 


a 
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elegiac couplet as a vehicle to express his hatred of 
Callimachus. 

In this first form, as I have already suggested, the 
Argonaulica probably did not contain the best parts of 
Book III. 

Hymn I. 105-113 comes after Apollonius has retired 
to Rhodes. Even if we read 6 $@dpo¢ in |. 113, I should 
still take 6 Mépoc to refer, not to Apollonius (for he is down 
now, and not worth cursing), but to other opponents of 
Callimachus, who are still troublesome. Their persistent 
detraction of Callimachus for inability to produce a long 
poem (Schol. on Hymn Il. 106: ’Eyxadki dia rotrwv Tove 
okwnrovtag avrov jpn SbvacOa Toijoa péya Toinna, Oey jvay- 
KaoOn wotjoa Thv “ExaXnv, and frag. 287, civexey ov Ev aeeopa 
Smvext¢ Hvvea) Caused him to write the Hecale, which can 
hardly be earlier than Hymn Il. 113; for after the success 
of the former, Callimachus would not have inveighed 
against them in the Hymn. 

Then comes the second publication of the Avgonautica, 
at Rhodes, furnishing us with allusions to Callimachus 
in Ill. 927-46. I think that d¢ ode’ dca zaideg toaciv is a 
jeer at d¢ ove’ dca movrog aeidse in Hymn I. 106, where daa 
mévrog Comes in so awkwardly, and is therefore an indi- 
cation that Argonautica, Book Il., is later than Hymn II. 
Again, Linde ingeniously suggests ‘that 927-48 (and 
probably 917-8) were added when the poem was revised 
at Rhodes. In the first edition there had been no actual 
mention of the withdrawal of Argus and Mopsus, it being 
tacitly assumed, and so Callimachus had censured their 
presence at the interview as a flaw in the poem. In con- 
sequence Apollonius introduced these twenty lines, the 
strictures of Callimachus being put in the mouth of the 
crow, while Apollonius, in the person of Mopsus, merely 
smiles (ueidnoe, 938), and, though he makes no direct answer 
to the crow, yet we are now distinctly told that Jason was 
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alone when he met Medea’ (Mooney’s note on III. 932). 
G. Knaack (in article ‘Afollontos’ in Pauly-Wissowa) 
claims that the account of the intervention of the AaxépuZa 
koowyn (Argonautica 1. 927 ff.)is an attempt to ridicule 
the talkative crow of the Hecale (Schn., op. cit. Ul. p. 771, 
frag. anon. 325:' Opal ral riv ypinuy iaurvelover Kopwvny, 
where Schn., who compares Argonautica Ul. 936-7: Eppoe 
@ kakoOmavrt Kaxoppacdéc’ ovre oé Kuzpry | ovr’ ayavol piAtovreg 
érimvelovorv Epwrec, suggests that the line belongs to the 
end of Aeéza I1., where ciuBoror évddior are discussed). If 
Knaack’s ascription of frag. anon. 325 be right, of course 
this Rhodian edition of the Argonautica comes after the 
Hlecale; but the matter is obviously highly uncertain. 
Knaack’s hypothesis makes for a sequence which I find 


_ attractive—first, Callimachus attempts to silence Momus 


by writing the Hecale; then Apollonius makes a big hit 
with his Rhodian edition of the Argonautica, and jeers at 
Callimachus in Book I. ; finally, Cailimachus in his 
wrath writes the bitter /ézs. In this connexion notice 
Callimachus’ frag. 70 Schn., :— 
avros 6 Mapos 

éypadev év rotxas ‘6 Kpdvos éori codos.” 

nvide Kal KOpakes Teyewv Ere Kola TUVATTaL 

xpwtovert Kai KOs ad&e yevyrducBa. 

Somewhat as Pindar counts himself the eagle and his 
rivals the crows (OJ. Il. 91-97 = 149-159}, Callimachus dis- 
parages some of hisown contemporaries. Apollonius may 
refer in III. 927 ff. not only to frag. anon. 325, but also to 
frag. 70, saying in effect ‘You’re a crow yourself.’ (For 
crows as envious detractors cf. Aristophanes’ wodAei yao 
pices ope KaTaxpwGovat KoAunol, Knights, 1020; and pOovepai 
yap imxkpwlover xopwva, tbzd., 1051.) Then Callimachus 
retorts with ‘And you are an ibis.’ Finally, Callimachus 


1Cf. the frag. of the Hecale in the P.ainer collection at Vienna, cited in 
Cl, Rev. Vu. (1893), pp- 429-30. 
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feels that he has had the best of the argument, when he 
writes of himself, in his father’s epitaph, 6 0’ ijesev xpéocova 
Baoxaving (Epigr. XxX. Schn. = Xx1. W.-M.). 

I cannot place with certainty Callimachus’ Epigram 
Xxx. Schn. (= XXvIl. W.-M.); but it seems to belong to 
the earlier stages of the dispute. 

Attention is due to the concluding words of Book Iv. of 
the Aetia: xaipe, Zev, uéya cai ob, caw 8 [5X ]v oikov avaxtwv | 
avrap ty® Movotwy meCog {EF |wemue vopov (Oxyrh, Pap., VIL, 
No. 1011, pp. 29 and 31). Is Callimachus merely announcing 
that his next work will be in prose, or is he publicly 
forswearing poetic effort? If, as Mr. Hunt (ad /oc.) thinks, 
the allusion is to the [Iivaxec, Callimachus may well have 
thought fit to proclaim here that he is projecting a work 
so important, and so likely to preclude serious poetical 
output while it is itself on the anvil. On the other hand, 
if the statement is a pledge not to write poetry in future, 
Callimachus breaks it under the stress of the strife with 
Apollonius and his party, i.e., in writing Hymn Il. (or at 
least ll. 97-113), the Hecale, the /ézs, and Epigrams Xxx. 
and XXlI.; whether he has violated it further depends, of 
course, on the settlement of the vexed question of the date 
at which the Aefza was completed (see Hunt, Z. c.). 

An interesting Callimachean echo sounds from another 
quarrel between master and pupil, some eighteen centuries 
later. With feigned modesty the learned John Major 
described himself, in the introduction to his book, as solo 
cognomine Maior ; whereupon George Buchanan wrote with 
biting satire 

Cum scateat nugis solo cognomine Maior, 
Nec sit in immenso pagina sana libro ; 
LVon mirum titulis quod se ueracibus ornat: 
Nec semper mendax' fingere Creta solet. 


M. T. SMILEY. 


'Call., Hymn 1., 8: “ Kpijres det Wedora.”’ 
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ATHENIAN CLUBS. 


VERY student of ancient Greek life and history is 
~ aware of the important part played therein by the 
associations known as érampeia, a title which may be 
conveniently translated by the word ‘clubs.’ In spite 
of this fact, scholarship has produced, up to the present 
year, no scientific and satisfactory study of the extant 
evidence relating to these combinations, and students in 
search of knowledge have been forced to content them- 
selves with the vague statements and the inadequate 
treatment afforded by various works and handbooks 
dealing with Athenian politics. It has been reserved 
for a distinguished American scholar, Professor R. J. 
Bonner of Chicago, to see to it that this somewhat 
discreditable gap should be filled up: at his suggestion 
the task was undertaken by one of his pupils, Dr. G. M. 
Calhoun.’ If we say that it has been carried out with 
a sobriety, thoroughness, and learning worthy of its 
originator, we can give Dr. Calhoun no higher praise. 
American scholarship has now established itself as one 
of the great powers in the world of letters, endowed with 
all the best qualities of German work, while possessing 
a much more extensive erudition, and far greater gifts of 
judgment and criticism than belong to any but the very 
greatest German scholars. 
The origins of those ‘companionships’ with which 
Dr. Calhoun’s book is concerned are lost in antiquity. 
1 Athenian Clubs in Politics and University of Texas. Austin, Texas, 


Litigation. By Geo. Miller Calhoun, 1913. 
Ph.D., Instructor in Greek in the 
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Herodotus! vouches for their full activity in connexion 
with the conspiracy of Cylon in the latter part of the 
seventh century; and, about a_ generation earlier, 
Cypselus deposed the Bacchiadae at Corinth by the 
same means. In both cases it is important to note 
the precise part played by the ‘companions,’ and thus 
to see that even these earliest recorded instances of the 
political employment of the clubs illustrate Dr. Calhoun’s 
warning against the confusion of a leader’s club with 
his following.’ In each case the leader first secured a 
body of support in one of the usual ways—Cylon by 
his high connexions and repute as an Olympic victor,‘ 
Cypselus by working on the mob.’ The next step was 
to carry out some striking and effective coup d'état: and 
this was the province of the ‘companions.’ In Cylon’s 
enterprise it was the seizure of the Acropolis;® in that 
of Cypselus, the slaughter of the reigning prince.’ From 
these and many similar instances we are enabled to 
make the general inference that the club was a com- 
paratively small body of men—rarely, perhaps, numbering 
more than thirty*—bound together by the closest ties, and 
prepared to carry out desperate enterprises at the will of 
the strongest member. Besides this restriction in size, 
the éraieia had another characteristic not connoted by 
the term club: this, namely, that its members were 





ric. Se, 

* Nicol. Dam., p. 43 (Dind.). 

3p. 3,n.2: *The gravest fault in 
Biittner’s treatment is the failure to 
distinguish between the clubs and the 
larger parties or factions which they 
made up, a distinction which is almost 
entirely lost sight of.’ 

4Thuc. 1. 126; Hdt. Zc. That 
Cylon had a large body of followers 
is obvious, even without the support 
of Plut. Solon 12. 


5Nic. Dam., d.c. ; 
V. 9. 22 de Snuaywylas. 
6 Hdt. Z.c., mpoomoinoduevos érat- 
pylnv trav jAkiwréwy KatadaBeiv Thv 
axpdmoAw éreiphOn. Thuc. says that 
the attempt was successful : 


Aristot. Fol, 


Tous 
pidous avameioas . . KatreAaBe Thy axpd- 
mwoAw. 


7 Nic. Dam. /.c., rédos 5& cverhoas 
éraipikoy xtelver BagiAevovta Tarpo- 
KAeldnv. 

®On the size of the clubs, see 
Calhoun, p. 20f. 
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usually men of about the same age. Dr. Calhoun gives 
plenty of evidence in favour of this view;! we may add 
the striking testimony of Aristotle, which also shows 
how close a tie was constituted by the bond of ‘com- 
panionship.’ Writing upon friendship in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, he says? :— 

9 O& Tdv ddeAdav (piALa) TH Erarpixy oixev’ ivou yap Kai PAcKLoTat, 
of To.odror 8’ dporadets Kai SuonBers ws eri TO wOAd. 
The same doctrine is frequently repeated elsewhere. 
Thus*— 


péya mpos diriav Kai To aivtpopov Kai TO Kal’ HAtkiav’ HALE yap 
HrLKa, Kai of cuvybers Eratpou’ O10 Kai }) ddeAGiKy TH Erarpixy Sporodrac. 

Such, then, was the general nature of the Greek clubs. 
Their activities were of course not confined to political or 
public undertakings. They had a strongly marked social 
side, and the members indulged in mutual social inter- 
course, which varied from the utmost respectability to such 
amusements as might be expected to delight the hearts 
of clubmen calling themselves ‘Triballi,’ ‘ Ithyphalli, 
‘Autolecythi,’ and ‘Cacodaemonistae.”* We are chiefly 
concerned, however, with the effectiveness of the clubs 
in litigation and politics. Our information is practically 
confined to Athens, but we may quite safely assume 
that Athens was in this respect the mirror of the whole 
Hellenic world. 

Taking litigation first, we find that Attic legal pro- 
cedure bristled with opportunities for friendly intervention 
on behalf of the parties to a suit. The most obvious 
method was the supply of money for fighting the case— 
not merely for meeting legitimate expenses, but also for 
hiring witnesses, bribing magistrates, and corrupting 


1 Pp. 27-29. * Dem. Liv., Lys. fv. 53; Calhoun, 
*N.Z. 8.11.5. Pp. 24-27, 31-33. 
3Jb. 12. 4. 
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juries. In this connexion’ Dr. Calhoun discusses and 
rightly rejects the statement in the ’A@. [oA.* that the 
first occasion on which an Athenian jury was bribed was 
the trial of Anytus, afterwards the accuser of Socrates, 
in 409 B.C. Other writers repeat the assertion, but not . 
categorically, so that it rests on no sufficient authority. 
The matter is worth considering, as the general accep- 
tance of the story affords an example of ‘die philologische 
Behandluiig der Geschichte,’ against which Beloch has 
recently directed his eloquence.’ The writer of the ’A@. 
IIoA. has just informed us that the introduction of pay for 
the juries by Pericles was regarded as the cause of their 
deterioration, and was followed by their bribery and 
corruption :— 


. ‘ n sae a : 

npkaro d& peta Tadta Kai TO dexalev, Tpwrov Katadeigavtos ’AviTouv 

era THV év TlvAw orpatyylav —Kpivopevos yap bd Tw ba Td aroBa- 
B p oTpariy pivop Yo 


Nety THvAov, dexdoas 70 dexacrypiov arépvyev. 


In the first place,a moral poison which took fifty years 
to produce its effect is not the kind of thing that one will 
readily regard as dangerous, and the author’s intelligence, 
at any rate, is at once discredited. Secondly, there is no 
sense in which Anytus could be said to have ‘lost Pylos.’ 
The account given by Diodorus‘ is that Anytus was 
despatched with a fleet to raise the blockade of Pylos 
established by the Lacedaemonians in the winter of 410, 
but found himself, owing to bad weather, unable to round 
Malea, and so returned to Athens. This narrative is 
supported by the fact that the officer in charge of Pylos 
was called Hermon: he received six talents for its defence 
at the end of September, 410,’ and it is therefore clearly 
wrong to speak of Anytus as ‘the general at Pylos.’ I 


1P. 67. 413. 64. 6. 
229.5. 5C.1. A. 1. 188, 1, 10 = Ditt. Syld.? 
3 Griech. Gesch,, 1. 2, p. 15. 51. 
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think that what really happened was this: the Lacedae- 
monians were alarmed by the approach of his squadron, 
and took advantage of its detention at Cape Malea, which 
no doubt exercised a very discouraging effect on the 
defenders, to secure the surrender of Pylos by offering 
lenient terms to the Messenian garrison.' Thereupon 
Anytus returned to Athens, and was no doubt put upon 
his trial--and very properly so, for the circumstances of 
the case required a thorough investigation. He was 
certainly acquitted, and continued to be a prominent 
and highly influential politician of the better type 
throughout the troubled period which followed? It does 
not follow, of course, that the statement attributing to 
him the first systematic bribery of a jury is false: but 
we are at least prepared to find that the writer has, 
according to his custom, stupidly misinterpreted his 
evidence in some way or other. Dr. Calhoun is able to 
prove that he has done so, by pointing out that the 
systematic corruption of juries is an accepted fact in a 
work written at least fifteen years before the trial of 
Anytus, and that the regular word (ovvdecaZev) is there 
employed to denote it.’ I quote the passage in full, 
because it seems to me to indicate in the clearest manner 
that the corrupting of juries was carried out by organized 
effort-—in other words, by the ‘companions’ of the party 
concerned. The words are— 


, , “ 9 ‘ . 
hépe Sy, GAAA joer tis xppvar Sixalew peév, éAdrrovs dé SixadLerv. 
sh , 28 . 2X i a 5 , 2\7 a 
dvaykyn toivuv, éav wy OAlya movdvTae Sixacrypra, dALyou év éxdorw 
» a , ¢ ‘ , er ” ‘ 
frovrar TO Sixacrypiv, woTe Kai diacKevdcacba padiov ~orar mpds 


éXlyous Sixacras Kai cvvdexacat.* 


1 Diod. l.c., Xen. Hell. 1. 2. 18. given rise to much ancient and modern 
2 The evidence is collected by subtlety, on the assumption that the 
Busolt, Griech. Gesch., Ul. p. 1554 original meaning is ‘ to group in tens.’ 
(note). But rpid¢ew shows that this is not 
3 Ps.-Xen., Resp. Ath., 3.7. necessarily correct. 
4The etymology of dexd¢ew has 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XVII. ¥ 
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Besides bribery, Dr. Calhoun enumerates many 
methods whereby a litigant’s ‘companions’ could 
render him assistance, such as friendly prosecutions, 
counter-suits against the other side, creation of favourable 
sentiment, dissuasion or intimidation of accusers, sup- 
pression of evidence, and so forth—all of them being 
discussed with a remarkable combination of lucidity and 
learning, and an extraordinary absence of verbiage. The 
same remarks apply to the next chapter, which is devoted 
to a consideration of the activity displayed by the clubs 
in the political arena. It touches on so many matters of 
interest, and thus affords so many opportunities for further 
discussion, that a choice of topics is rendered very difficult; 
and if I select the section which deals with ostracism, it is 
merely because that device of Athenian statesmanship 
occupied my own attention some time ago, 

It will be remembered that the preliminary annual 
procedure is described thus in the ’A@. IIoA., when giving 
an account of the agenda for the regular meetings of the 
ecclesia! :— 


éi S& THs ExtyNs MpvTaveias mpos Tols eipypévots Kal wept THS doTpA- 


s > , 5 5 , > 5 a a x” , 
Kogopias ETLVXELPOTOVLAV t Oactv, €l OOKEL TOLELVY y Y- 


It is a disputed question whether there was or was 
not a debate at this meeting. Dr. Calhoun answers the 
question in the affirmative, and makes the meeting an 
occasion for the activity of the clubs.* He sees that the 
argument on the other side, derived from the generally 
accepted meaning of émyeporovia, rests upon a_ false 
assumption, and then supposes that the conclusion is 
unsound also. Let us take these points in their order. 
Wilamowitz explains éimysporovia as ‘eine debattenlose 
Abstimmung,’ and is followed by Glotz, Boerner, Martin, 


1c. 43. 2p. 139. 
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Carcopino, Lipsius, and others, though some of these 
scholars are then guilty of denying that the word is used 
technically in our passage in the ’A@. TloA. I think that 
this is utterly wrong: émyeporovia is simply ‘a vote 
on a question by a show of hands,’ and nothing more. 
The word is very rare: both noun and verb are absent 
from Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines, 
Lycurgus, and Dinarchus; Harpocration quotes the noun 
from Hypereides, explaining it as rev yeporovnrwr 
(sc. dpxévtwv) kxatastacs. In Demosthenes the noun 
occurs only once, the verb only three times. Such a word 
is beyond question a purely technical term, and if we 
find that the operation it denotes could be preceded by a 
debate, and yet might not be so preceded, on any one 
occasion, there is no need to consider Wilamowitz’s view 
any further. Now, it is expressly stated in the ’A@. IoA. 
that this was the case at the émyeporovia in the Boulé 
on the occasion of the doxmacia of the Archons,! and so 
this argument against a debate at the sixth prytany falls 
to the ground. On the other hand, I believe that no debate 
took place. To begin with, we possess several accounts of 
the ostracisms, not one of which mentions or even implies 
a debate either at this meeting or at the ostracophoria 
itself. The argument ex szlentio is never strong at the 
best, and is especially weak in dealing with matters of 
ancient history: however, for what it is worth it tells 
against the view which Dr. Calhoun has adopted. In the 
second place, there is the speech agaznust Alcibiades, printed 
among the orations of Andocides, which has been proved 
by Blass’ and others to be the work of some sophist in the 
fourth century—probably a pupil of Isocrates. The writer 
must therefore have been familiar with the practice at the 
meeting held in the sixth prytany, for though the ques- 
tion was never answered in the affirmative after 417 B.c., 


155-4. 2 Att. Ber., 1. pp. 337-8. 
Y¥2 
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we know from the ’A@. Tod. that it continued to be asked 
at least as late as the second half of the fourth century. 
Hence a statement by the writer has the full force of 
contemporary evidence, and, like all other statements 
made by Greek writers, it must be accepted as the truth 
if it could not possibly have been a falsehood. This 
condition is fulfilled by the passage which I am about to 
quote. The opening sections explain the composition as 
being a speech delivered by Phaeax in connexion with 
the ostracophoria of 417; and if we are right in asserting 
that no debate ever took place on such occasions, we 
should confidently expect that the writer would deal with 
the obvious difficulty thus created for the plan of his work. 
And we are not disappointed: immediately after he has 
introduced himself to us as Phaeax, he proceeds thus 
($ 3) :— 

dgiov S& péppacOa tov Oévta Tov vopov,' bs évavtia Tw OpKw TOU 
Sypov kat ris BovAjs evopobérnoe® éxet péev yap dpuvure pndéva pyre 
eéeAav pante Syoew pyre droxteveiv axpitov, év & THdE TH KaLpO OvTE 
Katyyopias yevonevys ovte amrodoyias admodobeions diaydioapevwr 
KpuBdnv tov dorpaxiaGéevta Towovrov xpovov det orepyOivar THs TOAEWs. 


In other words, the writer tells us in the plainest 
language that there are no debates in connexion with 
ostracism, although there ought to be: and if there were, 
here is the kind of speech that might be delivered on such 
an occasion, 

A third argument is to be derived, I think, from the 
following consideration. These debates, if held!at all, would 
have ranked among the most important of the year, 
dealing as they would have done with the political 
existence of the greatest men in the state. The whole 
day, at the very least, must have been given up to them. 
Now, so far was this from being the case, that additional 


1].e. the law of ostracism, 
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business was actually prescribed for this very meeting in 
the sixth prytany, over and above what belonged to it in 
the other prytanies: the agenda included the éimyeporovia 
tTwv apxwv, the corn-supply, the land-defence, impeach- 
ments, the reading of inventories of confiscated property 
and of claims on behalf of heirs and heiresses, and 
criminal informations against oveogavrac and against 
‘those who, having promised something to the people, 
had failed to keep their word.’' Clearly there was no 
anticipation of a full-dress debate here on the merits of 
the mightiest Athenians. Indeed, it is very difficult to 
conceive how such a debate could have been held with- 
out violating the whole idea of ostracism, which was 
not directed against specific acts, but was a purely 
precautionary measure. And so I cannot agree with 
Dr. Calhoun in seeing here an opportunity for the 
energetic display of club-methods: but this is the only 
defect in an admirably painted picture.? 

Another difficult task is to determine the meaning of 
the requirement of 6000 votes for an ostracism, to which 
there are various references in the ancient authorities. 
Dr. Calhoun mentions it, but refrains from stating his 
own opinion, from which we may, perhaps, infer that he 
regards the problem as insoluble. Of the two conflicting 
views, one is stated thus by Professor Bury*® :— 


* The voting was not valid unless 6000 votes at 
least were given, and whoever had most ostraka against 
him was condemned to leave Attica.” 


This is the view held by a formidable list of scholars, 
including Fraenkel, Beloch, Busolt, Holm, Thumser, 
Lipsius, Gilbert, and Martin. The other view is 
that no man could be ostracised unless there were at 


1° AQ. ToA., C. 43. 3 History of Greece, p. 262. 
2 pp. 138-140. 
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least 6000 votes recorded against him: it is a view held by 
a smaller list, which includes Schoemann, Hermann, 
Boeckh, Glotz, and Carcopino.’ We may for convenience 
call them respectively the quorum-view and the minimum- 
view. Of the ancient authorities, Plutarch? pronounces 
definitely and unequivocally in favour of the quorum- 
view ; Philochorus,® as we have him, speaks with equal 
clearness for the other; while Pollux,‘ though he expresses 
himself badly, must be regarded as supporting Philochorus. 
The rest are of no value, and need not be cited. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from this review 
of the evidence is that it affords no settlement of the 
question whatever; and our only resource is to fall back 
on the argument from probability, despite its treacherous 
nature, if we will not be content with a verdict of mon liguet. 
This compels us to consider the date and circumstances of 
the institution of ostracism, so that in trying to escape 
Scylla we fall victims to Charybdis: for here again the 
ancient evidence is scanty and unsatisfactory, and modern 
discussion has been unprofitable. 

Putting aside those theories that have no shadow of 
probability, we find that the only serious claimant for the 
credit or discredit of ostracism is Cleisthenes. It is 
expressly attributed to him by Philochorus, the ’A@. [ox., 
and Aelian, and we shall probably be right in assuming 
that most Athenians held the same view. But it is not 
held by all modern scholars. Dr. Macan, for instance, 
denies it flatly ;> Beloch gives it a contumelious rejection ;° 
and Professor Bury doubts it.’ Their reason is that the 


'Carcopino, Hist. de l’Ostracisme dass die Neueren so absurdes Zeug 


Athénien, p. 150, n. 4. glaubig hinnehmen, bloss weil es bei 
2 Aristid. 7. Aristoteles steht.’ But a man who 
3 F.H.G., I. p. 396, fr. 79b. believes that Aristotle wrote the ’A@. 
4 viii. 20. Tod. should not sneer at simple faith 
5 Herodotus, 11. p. 127. in others. 
*Griech. Gesch., 1. 2°. p. 332: 7 OP. cit., p. 261. 


‘Noch charakteristicher freilich ist es, 
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first case of ostracism, according to the ’A@. IoA.,' the fourth- 
century Atthidographer Androtion,’ and Plutarch,’ occurred 
two years after Marathon. the victim being Hipparchus, a 
relative of Pisistratus. From this they infer that ostracism 
must have been introduced one year after Marathon : ‘man 
schmiedet eine solche Waffe doch nicht,’ says Beloch, ‘um 
sie 20 Jahre lang in der Scheide rosten zu lassen.’ In other 
words, it is assumed, as a matter requiring no proof, that 
ostracism owed its institution to the political needs of the 
moment, and was from the very outset a mere trick of party 
politics. The Greeks were only too prone to explain every 
action by the attribution of such petty and selfish motives, 
and this defect of the national character helps us more 
than anything else to understand why statesmanship is 
almost entirely absent from Greek history. But it is not 
altogether absent; and when it appears, it ought to be 
recognised. Far too much abuse has been levelled at the 
alleged oppressiveness of ostracism and the complication 
of its machinery ; but at any rate the latter shows that it 
was no mere legislative dodge to get rid of an opponent. 
We must brush aside the ridiculous statement in the 
’AOnvaiwv ToXrrefa, that Cleisthenes passed the law because 
he wished to expel Hipparchus. That is merely the 
pettiness of the writer’s thinking. As for Androtion, his 
statement is preserved in a doubtless abbreviated extract 
made by Harpocration,‘ and the vagueness of the wording, 
combined with the striking similarity between it and the 
passage in the’A@. [loA., makes me feel certain that the two 
passages are not contradictory with regard to the origin 
of the institution, as seems to be universally believed. 
Both writers attributed it to Cleisthenes: and I go the 
length of saying that if no ancient authority had done so, 
we should have been forced to attribute it to him by 


122. 4. 3 Nic. 11. 
SFG. Te ps 378, fri 5 4 5.v. “Immapxos. 
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irresistible force of reasoning. Ostracism, as Aristotle tells 
us,! was a product of democracy, intended to free the state 
from men whose wealth and number of adherents seemed 
incompatible with democratic equality. In other words, 
it was a means of protection against that danger, the fear 
of which always obsessed Greek democracies—the danger 
of a despotism. But of all the periods when such a fear 
was absent from the Athenian people, none was freer than 
the period following Marathon. The popular leaders saw 
that their star was in the ascendant, and that the time had 
come for a series of political triumphs. If ostracism had 
not already been instituted, their wits would have forged 
a better weapon ; but it was there, and with the fatal Greek 
facility in degrading the honourable, they knew how to 
employ it for their purpose. It was not the purpose for 
which Cleisthenes had designed it. That great statesman 
was no friend of mob-rule, but he was equally opposed to 
despotism and oligarchy. The events of the previous 
years had shown that the Senate of the Areopagus was 
totally unable to discharge what Professor Bury describes 
as ‘its most important political function—that of guarding 
the constitution and protecting the state against the 
danger of a tyranny.’? Accordingly, Cleisthenes included 
in his reforms this celebrated scheme for making good its 
incapacity. Abused and degraded it no doubt came to be, 
because the Athenian spirit was bound to abuse and 
degrade everything in heaven and earth: but Cleisthenes 
at least did all that a man could do. 

We have now to ask whether or not these considerations 
help to settle the question already raised with regard to 
the 6,000 votes required for an ostracism. I think they do. 
Cleisthenes intended his new institution to be as far 
removed as possible from the realm of popular caprice 
and political intrigue. He would aim at securing that no 


1 Pol, U1. 1284, a 17. 2 Op. cit., p. 261. 
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man should be expelled from his country unless a very 
substantial body of his countrymen were convinced that 
his continued presence was a serious danger. On the 
other hand, he was bound to avoid an error in this 
direction : for the only way in which an Athenian citizen 
could be dangerous to Athens was by gathering a large 
mass of adherents. Now, the number of citizens at this 
time was about 12,000: and Cleisthenes accordingly 
determined that no banishment should take place unless 
practically half the citizens held that the interests of the 
state required it. 

Such being the original nature of. this institution, 
we may now pass over a century and consider the 
circumstances in which it ceased finally to be effective. 
Why was there no ostracophoria after 417, when . 
Hyperbolus was ostracized? ‘Carcopino concludes,’ 
says Dr. Calhoun, ‘that it was this coup on the part of 
the clubs which revealed to the Athenians the dangerous 
possibilities of ostracism and caused its abandonment.’ 
But I am bound to confess that Carcopino’s account of the 
whole affair, excellent though it is in many respects, does 
not altogether satisfy me—indeed, I find myself unable to 
feel certain that his conclusion really is what Dr. Calhoun 
asserts itto be. I may therefore be permitted to tell the 
story again, as I reconstruct it from the ancient 
authorities.’ 

In the fragment already quoted,’? Philochorus says : 

povos dé “YrépBodos éx trav addéwy eEwotpaxicOyn, Sa poxOnpiav 
tpotuwv, ov dv’ tropiav typavvidos’ peta Todrov 5é KareAVOn 70 EBos.* 

Plutarch speaks in the same way‘: 


érei 5) npgavro tives dvOpwrovs ayevvels kai Tovypots troBddAew To 


1Carcopino’s account (of, cit., pp. 3 The ignorance of Athenian history 
251-266) has of course been constantly implied in the words od &' émopiay 
before me. tupavvidos should not be overlooked. 


2 79b. 4 Aristida. 7. 
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4 1 x ~ c , *y: , r eg , > , 
mpadypari,! tedevtatov amdvtwv “YrépBodov éfoortpaxicavres éravcavto 
. . . Ex 8 tovrov® ducyxepavas 6 Siyos ds KabvBpiopévov 76 mpaypa Kat 


, a en 
TpomeTnAaKkLepEevov adnKe TavTEAGs Kal KaTéAvoev.® 


In another passage‘ Plutarch gives an account of the 
whole affair, in which he speaks with great bitterness 
about Hyperbolus and his pox@npia, quotes Plato Comicus, 


> ‘ , ¢ >” > 2 
ov yap TOLOUTWV ELVEK OOTPAYX evpeOn, 


and says that the people regarded the constitution as 
disgraced. 

These authorities, then,explain the desuetude into which 
ostracism fell as due to the fact that the institution was felt 
to be hopelessly degraded by having been applied to a low 
scoundrel like Hyperbolus. But the validity of such reason- 
ing is exceedingly dubious, especially for people in the 
mass; besides, if there was nothing else to be said against 
ostracism than that once upon a time a person of no great 
social standing and rather imperfect manners had been 
ostracized, it is incredible that the influence of the clubs 
would never again have been able to move the people to an 
affirmative vote in the sixth prytany. Besides, there is 
no reason whatever to regard Hyperbolus as such an 
abnormal scoundrel. The comic poets attack him with 
the utmost virulence, but they never make any really 
definite charges: they sneer at his low birth and social 
position in a way which would be stupid and pointless 
unless the accusation were true, but their other charges 
are evidently nothing but the extravagant libels of 
irresponsible jesters, which the Athenians, with remark- 
able good-nature, allowed the comedians to hurl at their 


1 This contradicts Philochorus, and, taking the last words to mean that 


if true, has left no trace in history. Plutarch thought the law had been 
* The intrigue as a result of which (formally repealed. They seem to me 
Hyperbolus was ostracized. to mean just the opposite. 


’ Carcopino is wrong, I think, in 4 Nic. 11. 
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own favourite leaders. We could, in fact, dismiss them 
without consideration, if it were not for a passage in 
Thucydides,' in which the historian speaks of Hyperbolus 
as 

p0xOnpos avOpwros, dorpaxiopévos od dia Suvdpews Kal agwpatos 
poBov, adda dia Tovypiav kai aicyivyy Tis TOAEWS. 


The last.clause may have one or other of two mean- 
ings: either that Hyperbolus was ostracized because he 
was a wicked man and a disgrace to Athens; or else that 
his ostracism was due to the wickedness and degradation 
rampant in the city. We can hardly hesitate to reject the 
latter view: Thucydides himself is our authority for the 
history of Athens at this time, and he does not pass any 
severe comment upon it, nor does he tell us anything which 
would make us do so. But if the former view is the right 
one, it is clear that the whole story of the intrigues which 
ended in the expulsion of Hyperbolus is an elaborate 
invention constructed by Plutarch’s authorities out of pure 
naughtiness—or else Thucydides is wrong. And since 
there cannot be any doubt that the story is true, we must 
believe that Thucydides has been again misled by his 
personal antipathy to democratic leaders. 

It is clear, then, that the pox@npia of Hyperbolus is 
not the vera causa which we are trying to discover, and is 
indeed unworthy of serious attention. The stress laid upon 
it by the ancients means no more than this, that they 
realized that there was something about this instance of 
ostracism which rang the death-knell of the institution, 
and could not see what else this something was. There is 
no reason why we should repeat their absurdities. 

Ostracism had been instituted to war down the proud 
and to curb the mighty ; and it had been continued in use, 
even when the establishment of a tyranny at Athens had 


18, 78. 3. 
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passed out of practical politics, for the purpose of allowing 
the people to pronounce clear judgment between two 
irreconcilable policies, the conflict of which menaced the 
Athenian state with serious danger. It served, in fact, 
as a referendum, or a general election. And then, 
in the year 417, it failed. There were two parties 
struggling for the mastery—the peace party under 
Nicias, the war party under Alcibiades. Neither party 
was able,-as we put it, to obtain a working majority 
among the citizens who took an active share in the 
struggles of the political arena, and the result of this 
equipoise was a constant shifting of power, which made it 
impossible to carry out consistently and steadily either 
the pacific or the militant policy. The danger of this 
position had been brought home to the Athenians in 418, 
when the equipoise had resulted in the total destruction 
of Athenian influence in the Peloponnesus: and it was 
rightly felt that such a state of affairs was intolerable and 
impossible. Accordingly, for the first time in a quarter of 
a century the people answered yes in the sixth prytany, 
and decided to apply the old drastic remedy to the evils 
of the body politic. And then the remedy was found to 
have lost its power. Some change had taken place in 
Athens which robbed the old remedy of its efficacy on 
this occasion—not only that, but it was also a change 
which would clearly have the effect of taking away or, 
at the very least, interfering seriously with its efficacy 
on any future occasion upon which it might be applied. 
Because that was so—not because Hyperbolus was ‘a 
low creature’—the people never again answered yes in 
the sixth prytany. 

What, now, was this vital, this fundamental change, 
which had been growing for fifty years in Athens, and 
came at last to light in 417? It was simply this, that 
the old national spirit of the Athenian citizen had been 
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blighted by the spirit of party. From before the middle 
of the fifth century onwards, men no longer considered the 
good of their country, but only the success of the party to 
which they belonged. Two inevitable results followed. 
One was that respectable citizens withdrew from active 
political life in disgust at its increasin x sordidness, just 
as they are doing to-day in our owncouutry, and to a still 
greater extent in the United States. The other result 
was that the parties were organized. The clubs were 
developed into political tools. At the ostracism of 417 
Nicias and Alcibiades commanded the members of 
their clubs precisely as our party-leaders command their 
followers to-day, and the welfare of Athens had no more 
to do with their voting than the welfare of Great Britain 
and Ireland has to do with the voting of our Members 
of Parliament. It is true that the number of respectable 
citizens at Athens was much greater than the number 
of citizens belonging to the ératpeta, just as it is true 
that the number of respectable citizens in these countries is 
much greater than the number of Members of Parliament 
and their local councils. But the clubs were organized, 
and the respectable citizens were not. The intrigues 
surrounding the affair of 417 brought the importance of 
this fact fully home to them: they realised that the 
institution of ostracism had lost its potency under the 
conditions of political life which were now immovably 
established. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 
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THE PHAEDRUS : ITS STRUCTURE; THE "EPQ> 
THEME: NOTES. 


§1. HOMPSON in his excellent edition of the Phaedrus 

professes to explain the traditional difficulty as to 
Plato’s motive for selecting towe as the theme of Lysias’ 
speech and of the two speeches of Socrates. His readers 
have, it is to be feared, generally found that the sole 
explanation offered by him consists in the statements 
that: “ The erotic discourse may be regarded as a master- 
piece of its author’s myth-making genius: the exemplary 
specimen of an art of which he has left us many other 
instances, but none so brilliant and elaborate”; “The 
rhetoric of which the erotic discourse is an example is 
precisely that which Plato describes'”; ‘‘The second 
Adyo¢ tpwrd¢ is used by its author for one purpose and 
one only—to exemplify the dialectico-rhetorical theory 
evolved in the sequel of the dialogue.” But a reader may 
ask—if this is so—if this were Plato’s one and only 
purpose—would not several other themes, e.g. du«aroobyn, 
have served it equally well? Indeed, if Thompson is right 
in representing the second Socratic discourse as virtually 
a pv@oroyia wept ducatocivne—“ a mythical discourse 
touching Justice and the other topics of Socratic 
discourse ”—one may be pardoned for expressing surprise 
that Plato did not make d«aoovvn directly the theme of 
the speeches. If his purpose was (as Thompson in other 
words describes it) to illustrate “ the rhetoric which muZatis 
mutandis answered sufficiently well to our rhetoric of the 


1 In the sequel. 
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pulpit,” why did he select fowe as the text for a homily on 
the moral virtues ? 

In fact, Thompson’s explanation of the choice of gowe¢ as 
the theme of the three speeches seems quite ineffectual. It 
is true enough that Socrates’ speeches, and the second in 
particular, are, in the sequel of the dialogue, treated as 
exemplary in contrast to that ascribed to Lysias as its 
author. They are referred to as affording models of 
logical definition, division, order, structure, etc. But if 
their theme had been owopoctvy or dicatoobvn, might they 
not equally well have exhibited these exemplary 
qualities ? 

§ 2. Another question has been raised by generations of 
critics, viz. as to the relation between the second part of the 
Phaedrus (that from 257 C to the end) and the first part. 
Thompson’s answer—so far as he attempts one—to this 
question is equally unsuccessful. He describes the 
Phaedrus, rightly, as “a dramatized treatise on rhetoric” ; 
but the connexion between the two parts of this treatise 
seems to him—judging at least from what he has said—to 
amount to this, that what the first part exemplifies in 
the three speeches, as faults to be avoided or as merits to 
be imitated, the second part sets out explicitly in the 
form of rules or precepts. Here, however, the argument 
employed above against Thompson’s answer to the other 
question may be employed against his answer to this also. 
Such rules of definition, division, classification, order, etc., 
as are exemplified by speeches on the fowe theme could 
have been equally well exemplified by speeches on quite 
different themes; so that no organic or internal connexion 
between the first and second parts of the dialogue can be 
exhibited in this way. Thompson himself admits as 
much when he writes: “In the course of the subsequent 
conversation the second Adyo¢ tpwrixdc is more than once 
referred to by Plato, but without any reference to the 
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passion of which it professes to treat, or to the matter, 
speculative or mythical, which it contains.” If there be 
no internal organic connexion between the two parts 
of the dialogue—none except such as exists between 
precept and example, or rather any one of an indefinite 
number of possible examples—there is no necessity in the 
order of the parts. The second might have come first and 
the first second; and one of the faults of composition most 
severely censured in the Phaedrus' would affect the schema 
of this very dialogue. To suppose that it does so is not 
an agreeable assumption, or one which we can make 
lightly. In fact, the connexion between the parts is not 
of this loose external sort. Their order is irreversible. 
The second part grows organically from the first. We 
shall here endeavour to show this, and in the sequel 
to explain, also, why Plato chose the zowe theme, and 
could, indeed, have chosen none other, for the speeches 
which form the introduction to the Phaedrus. 

§ 3. The rhetoric which the Phaedrus commends is not 
that ‘art of cooking’ words to please the depraved taste 
of the multitude, which is so satirized and condemned by 
the Gorgias. It is a true rhetoric, differing in its basis 
and scope from the false. The false rhetoric proceeds in 
practice and precept as if the rhetorician were exempt 
from the duty of regard for truth and its criteria. He 
needs not to trouble himself about the realities of ‘good’ 
or ‘bad,’ ‘just’ or ‘unjust,’ inasmuch as in the law 
courts and political assemblies no one cares for such 
things, except so far as to be able to persuade his 
auditors of his own views on any given question. The 
instrument of persuasion (7rd m@avdv) is 7o éixdg, not 
ro aAnBic. The advocate, whether he prosecutes or 
defends, must study not ra rw évre Sixaa, but ra ddEavra 


1 264 B-D. 
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av wANDa, ovd? ra GvTwe ayaba 7H Kara, aAN baa sdée.! 
The political speaker will carefully study the opinions 
of the ignorant multitude in order to lead them as he 
wishes by humouring their opinions. The art of the 
false rhetorician is a mere knack by which he trusts 
that he can make any thing resemble any other, and 
so beguile his audience into assertions of likeness or 
identity, while, on the other hand, he can detect and 
expose attempts of antagonists to play off such devices 
upon himself.2 He is ignorant of sound method. He 
does not understand the need of definition, division, 
classification. He cannot ‘collect’ or ‘divide’ «ar’ edn? 
He is destitute of training in dialectic, the essential 
basis of sound rhetorical method, as well as the pro- 
paedeutic of philosophy. Writers on the art of rhetoric 
prescribe certain rules; but these rules do not go beyond 
the ABC of true rhetoric.’ They indicate some necessary 
conditions, but, neglecting dialectic and its corollaries, 
leave the learners still in outer darkness. In short, false 
rhetoric cares as little for method as for truth, and for 
truth as for method. 

§ 4. Just as the knowledge of rd sixéd¢ must be based 
on that of rd aAnOic, so the true rhetoric is based on 
dialectic. No man can, without exposing himself to the 
risk of failure or ridicule, attempt to argue about the 
Probable who has no standard or conception of the True.® 
This being so, sound method is necessary as a means 
of reaching truth. Definition, classification, and order 
are indispensable® The great principle of &v xai woAXa,' 
with its results in the way of cuvvaywyal and dapicue, 
is the nucleus of dialectical procedure.’ Td pnropixdv 


1 Phaedrus, 260 A. 5 Ibid. 262 A-E. 

2 Ibid, 2618. 6 Jbid, 263 A-264 B. 

3 /bid. 265 E. 1 Ibid. 2668; Philebus, 16 C. 
4 Ibid. 269 B. 8 bid. 265 A-266 B. 
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si8oc, if detached from 7d GtaXexrixdv,' is but a poor 
or trifling thing. Dialectic is that of which Socrates 
is enamoured’: it is ‘‘ that which qualifies him to speak 
and to think.” Lysias (of whose methods Phaedrus*® 
is enamoured), Thrasymachus, and the other professors of 
rhetoric lack the rudiments of dialectic; and Socrates 
can admire none of them. Dialectic is for Plato, in fact, 
as explained in the Phzlebus and Repudlic, the great 
organon of metaphysics, or the knowledge of ra dévra. 
By its aid the universals are apprehended on which his 
Idealism bestows transcendent reality and truth. 

§ 5. In the Phaedrus, however, Dialectic is not named 
in connexion with the vision of ra évra on which 
Philosophy depends. The mention of it by name is 
reserved for the second part of the dialogue, in which 
it is described as the basis of true rhetoric. The reason 
of this becomes plain when one reflects that in the 
Phaedrus Plato attributes the power of reaching ra évra 
to avayvnoc. This theory, originated in the Meno and 
developed in the Phaedo, is here employed with picturesque 
effect, though with but doubtful philosophic success. 
It nowhere afterwards plays an impcrtant part in Plato’s 
dialogues. Even inthe Phaedrus it is essential not so much 
to Platonic idealism as to the particular idea of xadXoe, 
and the way in which this idea is made the lever for 
raising the soul to the world of ideas in general. What 
one should here notice is that the employment of the 
avauvyore theory does not extrude the ordinary dialectical 
method from the idealism of the Phaedrus, but only leaves 
it in the background or disguises its procedure for a 
while. In one passage‘ of the Eowe-KcaAAog myth we see 


1 Phaedrus, 266D-E. owaywyav, iv’ ofds re & A€yew Te Kal 
* [bid. 2668, rovtwy B) Eywye aités —bpoveiv. 
Te €pacths, ® Paidpe, Ta Siaipegewr kal 3 bid. 2578. 


‘ (bid. 249. 
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how Plato, in pressing his avauvyote, or psychological, 
method of the knowledge of ra évra, by no means discards 
or discredits the dialectical method, as the necessary 
organon of philosophy, but, on the contrary, identifies 
the way of avauvnoce with the dialectical method. 
No souls, he says, come into human form which have 
not at some period of their existence “seen the truth.” 
If they had never seen the truth, they would be unfit 
inhabitants of the human form; for they would be unable 
to comply with the necessary law of human understanding. 
Human understanding (Evmévac)' must operate (kat’ dog) 
in accordance with a general notion, i.e. by proceeding from 
the Many of sense (é woAAwv aicAjcewv) to a One which 
it collects by ratiocination (Aoy:an@ Evvaipovuevov). This 
process Plato identifies here with the process of avauvyate.’ 
The avduvnne that brings us to ra évra, therefore, is a 
process of which irrational souls are incapable, and can 
be performed only by souls which have the faculty of 
Edveoro and Aoyouds, in other words,’ those which have 
‘seen the truth.’ If they had never ‘seen’ or known the 
truth, they could not be ‘reminded’ of it. They could 
not perform the functions of the human understanding. 
Thus, in the first part of the Phaedrus, the avauvyae theory, 
far from excluding dialectic from philosophy, is here only 
the same thing represented in a different aspect and under 
a different name. Plato, when, in the second part of the 
dialogue, he emphasizes the necessity of dialectic as 
the basis of rhetoric, is not introducing a strange or new 


1 rd Euri€var—f Evveois—is the faculty 
of ‘wit’ which sees several things in 
the light of one, and so ‘understands’ 
them. Thus, the relation between 
S and P is seen, and they are (so far) 
‘understood,’ in the unity of M; 
many concrete individuals are ‘ under- 
stood’ in the unity of their yévos; 
many events are ‘understood’ in the 


unity of their cause or law. This 
unifying function of fdveots or tuvaywyh 
(protected against mistakes by its 
companion, the function of separation, 
d:alpeois) is the characteristic of Plato’s 
dialectical * way of ideas.’ 

2ro0To 8° eotly avduvnois exeivwv & 
mor’ eldev nuay H Wuxh, KTA. 

3 According to Phaedrus, 249 B. 
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requirement: this same basis underlay the procedure of 
philosophy as described in the fpwe¢-cadAog myth; only 
there it is called avauvnoe, while the name ‘dialectic’ is 
reserved for the method of rhetoric to be described in 
the sequel. 

§ 6. Dialectic, as logical method, is thus substantially 
admitted in the gowe-ca\Aog myth, in the first part of the 
Phaedrus, to be the organon of the knowledge of truth and 
reality. In the second part we read that the sound rhetoric 
must be conversant with truth and true method, The first 
part tells us what truth is, and how it is to be won; the 
second how it must be employed in rhetoric as an art of 
Yvyaywyla dua Adywv. If truth must be gained before it can 
be employed, if dialectic (whether under the name of 
avapuvynoie Or not) must be exercised in gaining it before it 
can be exercised in employing or applying it, we need be 
at no loss to see how the second part of the Phaedrus 
grows out of the first, which is to it the necessary 
prolegomena as regards matter and method. 

It is not quite accurate, either, to say, as Thompson does, 
that “Plato, in his subsequent references to the second 
épwrtkds Adyoc, makes no reference to the matter speculative 
or mythical which it contains.” So far as this Adyo¢g 
inculcates dialectic under the form of avauvnoig as the 
‘ way of ideas,’ the second part of the dialogue, as we have 
tried to show, grows out of the first. Besides this, how- 
ever, attention may be drawn to a point in the passage’ 
in which Plato summarily refers to the zpwrixdg Adyoe. 
There he makes Socrates claim to have, in this Adyog, 
sung a “hymn in measured and solemn strain” to “"Epwe, 
the deondrne of Phaedrus and of Socrates.’ Thus, in his 
indirect fashion, he treats few as the explanatory principle 
of rhetoric as well as of philosophy, and represents the 
Zpwe-kaAAog hymn as containing the common doctrine of 


1 Phaedrus, 205 B. 
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both; for as Socrates is an égpasrjc, or devotee, of, and 
stands for, dialectical philosophy,' so Phaedrus (the 
“‘cause—if not the author—of more speech-making than 
any man alive, except Simmias the Theban,’? and the 
gpasrij¢ Of Lysias)* is a devotee of, and stands for, 
rhetoric, albeit of the mistaken kind. Thus fowe, the 
principle which governs the first, or philosophic, governs 
also the second, or rhetorical, part of the Phaedrus. 

§ 7. The reminiscence theory adopted in the Phaedrus 
results in glorifying the idea of x«aAdoe above all other 
ideas, and vindicating for owe its remarkable character 
and position. Indeed, the Zowe-xaAAog myth might be said to 
have been devised here merely for the sake of illustrating 
the reminiscence theory of ideas, only that in the 
Symposium, in which tpwe and xadAog play a larger and 
higher part, the reminiscence theory has disappeared. 

When we have passed certain features of the Socratic 
éowrtko¢ Adyog under review, it will be plain how Plato, 
having adopted here the avauvnote theory of the method of 
reaching ra évra, was, as a consequence, led to adopt zpwe 
as the only possible theme of the introductory and 
succeeding speeches. Briefly, and so far merely as it 
concerns our argument, the fpwe-Kad\Aog myth is as 
follows :-- 

The soul is immortal, and existed in the transcendent 
world before it fell and came by birth into the terrestrial 
form of humanity. Even in its tenement of clay it retains 
something of its divine original, in virtue of which it has 
the power of winning its way back to the sphere from 
which it has descended, In that sphere, before its fall, it 
followed in the train of Zeus or Apollo, or some other 
god, enjoying blessed experiences, and especially the 
beatific vision of ra tw rov ovpavov‘—the transcendent 


1 Phaedrus, 266 B. 3 [bid, 257 B. 
* Ibid. 242 B. 4 Jbid. 247C seqq. 
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world wherein is supra-sensible or true Being, colourless, 
formless, intangible, apprehensible by the eye of Noit¢ 
alone; that Being to which every yévoc of human 
knowledge which deserves the name is affiliated. There 
the soul rejoiced to behold the ‘essences’ of swppocbvn, 
Sixaiocbvn, émioripn, etc., as well as of «aAXoc. Even here 
on earth, in its fallen state, it can have memories of its 
pre-natal happiness. It can be reminded of ta dvra, 
through their ésnoupara. Of all the dvra, however, only 
one has a 6uoiwua here which is visible. ‘This one is 
KaddAoc. In the world of realities na\X\og had a peculiar 
lustre and splendour; and here even its wavering 
image has a brightness which distinguishes it from the 
éuowwpara of other ideas, and bestows on it the prerogative 
of being directly apprehensible by sense—by the eye. 
It is é&pavéorarov, and for this sole reason épacsuwrarov. 
Were the déuowpara of other ideas, such as gpdvnae, 
visible, that of cka4AXog would not be the only one which 
excited Zowe of itself. The other ideas also are épaora, and, 
if visible in their likenesses, would excite devoi fowrec of 
themselves in human hearts, 

§ 8. Here, then, in this difference between the idea of 
kadAog, with its splendid, radiant, visible likeness, and all 
other ideas, lies the reason why for Plato the gowe¢-Kaddos 
theme was inevitable as the subject of the speeches in the 
Phaedrus, in which he advocates the avayynae theory of 
ideas. KaAdog is the only idea whose image appeals directly 
to human sense. When the eye beholds this image, a two- 
fold effect is produced, unlike that produced by the images 
of the other ideas, as these are apprehended by us only é&’ 
auvdpwv dpyavwy. Of this effect one part is sensible, the 
other intellectual, according to the twofold nature of man, 
The image of caAXog necessarily produces zpwe, a feeling 
compounded of joy and pain. Before this image, as before 
the ayadywa of a god, men tremble while they worship. 
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As a vmouvypna it carries the soul upwards and reminds it 
of the heavenly xadAoc, and of the heavenly scene in which 
it once beheld not cadAog only, but caAXAog with swopocivn 
ever beside it on its pedestal.' The dpofwua of xaddoe, 
in the case of one whose memories of higher things 
are fresh and easily evoked, terrifies all baser instincts 
into submission to the nobler promptings of reminiscence. 
If in anyone, owing to certain causes, the sensible effect 
prevails, owe in him becomes a source of degradation ; 
if the intellectual prevails and governs, it becomes the 
means of restoration to his former high estate. The 
feeling of transport which accompanies it in its noble 
character, that is, so far as it is the occasion of such 
restoration, is what Plato figuratively calls the rréowua, or 
uplifting agency of the soul. 

The remembrance of the heavenly caAXoe, once excited 
in the soul, sets this upon the effort to recover its lost inheri- 
tance of ideas in general. The result is, in the Phaedrus, 
as we have said, regarded by Plato as capable of being 
described either psychologically, as a continuous develop- 
ment of the process of reminiscence, when thus initiated ; 
or else dialectically, as a procedure of the higher logic, in 
accordance with the great principle of &v «ai woAda, by 
which the same goal is reached. This goal—the attain- 
ment of which is the aim of philosophy—is the reinstate- 
ment of the soul in the possession of true knowledge 
as its heritage. The process ‘upwards’ towards it is the 
bpotwore Oew of the Zheaetetus, as well as of the Phaedrus ; the 
re-integration in man of the likeness of that @ed¢ in whose 
train he had formerly the bliss of seeing ra évra in the 
transcendent world. 

§ 9. The Phaedrus does not take us in detail beyond the 
initial moment of the éuoiwate ; only showing how KaAAo¢ 
and épwe dispose the happily constituted soul for 


1 Phaedrus, 254B. 
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philosophy and philosophic effort, intellectual and moral. 
It does not, like the Sympostum,' go on to explain how 
the philosophic exercises progress after they have been 
initiated, or how, in successive stages of ascent from 
the particular to the universal, the absolute idea comes to 
be dialectically apprehended; how, e.g., the duofwua of 
KadXoc in the individual leads to the idea of rd zwodd 
méXayos Tov «xadov, in which the Beautiful, the True, and 
the Good are united in the one all-satisfying object of the 
soul, which also is one as Feeling, Reason, and Will. 

The particular form of vOe0¢ pavia called fgowe is, 
in the soul of man, the necessary response to xéddo¢ 
working by its éduoiwua. The only idea whose dépofwya 
is visible to man is «aAXoc. ’Avauvnoe in operation 
starts with or from ate@noic, and there is no clear, direct 
aicOnoic Of the duowwpara of Sixaocivyn, cwHpocivn, dodvncic, 
or of any other idea whatever except xcaddoc. When, 
therefore, Plato set himself in the Phaedrus to expound the 
operation of avauvnae in lifting the soul to the knowledge 
of ‘ideas,’ he was compelled to illustrate it from «dadAAo¢ 
and its éuoiwua, with the dual effect of this, as gowe, upon 
human feeling and intelligence. 

That he should have adopted this particular basis for 
his idealism in a treatise on the higher rhetoric, or art of 
self-expression in general, is a fact pregnant with aesthetic 
significance. KaAdog, the only idea in which sensibility 
and intellect have a common and equal concern, forms a 
singularly happy conception on which to found the theory 
of style in speech and writing. This subject deserves 
meditation, but it cannot be pursued here at present. 


1 Symp. 210D-212A. 
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Subjoined are a few notes which may not be without 
interest for readers of the Phaedrus :— 

230 B. kal we axuny Exet tig avOne we Gv evwdéararov mapexot 
rov tromov. Why not (indulging the poetic vein of the 
speaker so often referred to in this part of the dialogue) 
take we ... we as in the verse 241 D of Plato: we AvKor apy’ 
ayatao’ Wo maida piAovow épacrai, Or, aS in we aist Tov 
Spoor ayes Oed¢ He tov Suorov (Od. 17. 218), and we iWov we 
guavnv (Theoc.), etc.? The second we would then be 
demonstrative, the first its relative. There is no such 
adversative relation between them as in ‘ut... ita’ 
= ‘while... yet.’ Thus translate: ‘‘ And it must diffuse—or 
it probably diffuses—a fragrance over the spot, so perfect 
is its bloom!” Lit. “And as it has perfection in its 
bloom, so it would,” etc. They are not yet seated; the 
speaker, at some little distance, is inferring the likelihood 
of the fragrance from the bloom which he sees ; therefore 
the optative mwapéyoe dv, not wapéxe. This correlation 
of we... we is treated of very scantily even by the best 
grammarians, such as Kiihner-Gerth, and insufficiently by 
commentators. Ridgeway’s note on Odyssey xvii, 218, 
first really drew my attention to its importance. It is 
an idiom of the language from Homer to Theocritus, 
employed to emphasize a connexion discovered between 
two facts quite distinct as they first present themselves 
to perception; eg. here between the bloom and the 
fragrance. This seems better than, with Heindorf, to 
make the first we = ®¢ = otrwe, and explain the second 
as relative to it, or, with Stallb., to make the first we 
exclamatory, as in ws ayarnréy just below. 

234 E-235 A. ra dedvra: not = “the sentiments of the 
author” (Jowett), but “the arguments and method which 
it was the duty of a competent rhetor to employ.” There 
seems to be a confusion in the treatment usually accorded 
to this passage by commentators. Thompson quotes Ast’s 
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note on r@ yap pyropm«y with approbation: “ad eloquutio- 
nem tantum s. orationis formam (rd cai cal orpoyybAa, KtA.) 
attendi, non ad sententiam,” and goes on: “ My attention,” 
says Socrates, “was fixed on his style; the matter I 
did not suppose that Lysias himself deemed satisfactory.” 
But rq pytopixy must here be taken as in Phaedrus 266C, 
Touro Td cides... diadextiKov Kadwy" Td OF pyTopiKoY SoKEet pot 
Suagebyew 2 iyac, or, in Politicus 304 E, xexwplobar wodirecinc 
70 pntopikdy, we Erepov eidog Ov, Viz. as = “ the full function 
of the rhetor or speaker as such,”’ It is not the‘ style’ (which 
is here just what Socrates had mxof attended to, the 
prettinesses which come under the head of evérea, as 
regards which Socrates will defer to the opinion of 
Phaedrus), but the essential character of the rhetoric 
of Lysias, referred to above in ra Séovra eipnxdrog Tob 
momrov, and below in ray yap tvévrwy abiwe puOinva ev tH 
Tpaymatt oveev mapaNéAourev. To this essential character 
Socrates had attended, and therefore he is able to 
pronounce upon it, and join issue with Phaedrus respecting 
it. Thus tovro comes by its own; for instead of referring 
all the way back to 7rd ra déovra éyerw, as Ast. says, it 
really refers to 7 pnropedy, directly, and through this to 
ta céovra. ‘Thus, also, the yap in r@ yap pyropmy is 
intelligible, what Socrates means being: “I grant what 
you say in praise of Lysias’ well-turned phrases—all that 
part of his speech escaped me, doubtless owing to my 
stupidity: for I attended only to 76 fnropexéy, the rhetorical 
power proper shown in the speech ; and here Lysias seems 
to lack invention,\to be guilty of tautology,” etc. 

244D-E. adda ‘wiv véswy ye. . . waxy evpouévyn. If 
Lobeck’s explanation of this passage, accepted as it is 
by Thompson, be correct, we may fairly compare Sophocles’ 
Antigone 583-604 as affording an illustration and up toa 
certain point a parallel, There we find, in the house of 
Labdakus, just such a race as Plato, according to Lobeck 





—— 
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(whose explanation there seems little reason to doubt), 
refers to in the Phaedrus. The Chorus laments that the 
males of this house being dead, and Antigone and her 
sister under sentence of death, it can now hope for no 
deliverance. Some of the very phrases used by Plato 
might have been suggested by Sophocles. For example, 
with Sophocles’ ov8 ama\Aaoon yevedvy yévog, compare 
Plato’s aradAayiv evpero, and with Sophocles’ ovd’ Exe 
Ava, cf. Plato’s Avow eipouévn. The comparison also seems 
to settle against Jebb the meanings of yeved and yévog 
in 000 awaddooe yeveav yévoc, where the thought manifestly 
is that ‘no generation delivers the race.’ Jebb strangely, 
while recognizing this sense of yeved as distinct from yévog 
in yeveag iwi wAROos Epwov, refuses to admit it just where 
it has most point: The parallel between the Platonic 
and Sophoclean passages fails as regards the iv@eo¢ pavia, 
of which Sophocles makes no mention. 

246A seqq. The plumage—=nrtepa, rrépwua—of the soul. 
Plato conceives the soul as a composite whole formed by 
a team of winged horses with their charioteer. In the 
souls of gods, the charioteer and each of the two horses are 
perfect, and the driving is always prosperous. In the 
souls destined to fall and to animate @vnrvi, this is not the 
case. Their charioteers are of varying skill; and of their 
two horses, the one is of noble, the other of ignobie, 
propensities; the one is therefore more and the other less 
tractable by reason. The charioteer is the faculty of 
reason, the nobler steed is 7d O@uvuosdéc, and the less 
noble 7d émBupunrexév. So much is plain and undoubted. 
(a) What, however, is the psychological significance of 
TO wrépwua in the allegory—-the ‘plumage’ of the steeds ? 
and (6) has the charioteer plumage, as Hermeias thinks? 

As regards (4), in the expression trumrépov Zevyoug re 
Kai nwdxou, Vromrépov Might qualify both nouns ; but below, 
in 246, the words Zebe tlaivwy arnviv apya seem to 
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confine the plumage to the team. We shall proceed here 
on the supposition that the latter, at least in general, was 
Plato’s meaning. As regards (a) the answer seems to be 
that, as mrépwua generally has lifting for its function, so 
the mrépwyua of the soul stands for the enthusiastic ‘ feeling’ 
(in the strict sense of this word) which accompanies the 
higher activities of @uud¢ and émiBuuia when under the 
guidance of reason, the jvioxoc, and which ‘lifts’ the soul in 
its soaring flights. It has, however, no guiding power: 
this belongs to reason. The feeling which accompanies the 
gratification of the Quud¢, as such, and the activities of mere 
animal desire, is not wrépwua. On the contrary, under the 
influence of this latter feeling——-mere jdov4--the plumage 
of the soul drops away, and it grovels upon earth, a fallen 
creature. The difference between the ‘higher’ feeling, 
which is called wrépwua, and that lower feeling (jdovy, 
animal pleasure) which causes the loss of the mrépwua, is 
that the former is conditioned by the reminiscence and 
presentation of transcendent ‘ideas,’ such as those ofré cadov, 
Td aya0dy, ro copdy, kai wav 6, re rovwovrev, While the latter is 
conditioned, not by such ‘ideas,’ but by particular sensuous 
perceptions. The former feeling, because ofits distinctness 
from reason, is a variety of pavia [sc. 7» épwrexy |. In the fact, 
however, that it is so far in alliance with reason, that only 
a rational idea can awaken it, it is divine. Accordingly, 
the wrépwua is nourished by divine food ; i.e. when reason 
is exerted in the contemplation of 7rd xaddv, 7d ayabdr, 
TO coor, OF Stkatoobvn, swHoodbyy, Emory, the ovata which 
is colourless, formless, intangible, visible by vote alone, 
the xuepynrhie of the soul, then the mrépwua grows and 
thrives, while whatever is ugly and base causes it to 
pine and perish. Not of the wrépwua alone, however, is 
tpéperac used. We see (247 D) that the diavora Deov vy re wat 
imiothuy aknpaty tpéperat Kal evTaGei. Here the ascription of 
feeling to pure intellect might seem to be a psychological 
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lapse.' The eivzafei, however, has virtually » Yvyh for 
subject ; or else we may Say that Plato, in his highest flights 
of psychology, even where he discusses the é:avora Oeov, 
cannot quite free himself from anthropomorphism : @edé¢, 
as well as av@pwroc, cidamovet. The evrafaa here is the 
pure delight of knowing. Yet—we are within a short 
distance of the question—does not Plato, as Hermeias 
asserts, treat the nvloxog as if he, too, had mrépwua? 

The pasture (vous) fitted for rii¢ Puig 76 apioroy (SC. vovg) 
grows in the Acmwv of the rediov adnOeiag ; On this vovg feeds ; 


is nourished thereby: #j re 8) tpoonKovea Wuxii¢ TY apioty vou 
ék TOU éKxel AELMMVOE TUYYaVE OVA, TE TOV TTEPOY Hiatc, @ WUXI 
KougiZerar, robry tpépera.? Thompson,’ in his note, confuses 
everything by saying: “ The plumage of the soul is simply 
the same thing with rd dpiorov rii¢ Wuyic.” But rd 
aptarov tig Wuxii¢ iS vovg; and vovg is the nvioxog; and the 
plumage of the team cannot, without a confusion unworthy 
of Plato, be treated here as identical with the driver. 
How could Plato have confounded the charioteer with the 


—_— 


'The tpépera:, however, is used 
figuratively for the process of con- 
templation in which essentially is the 
nutriment of mind. Ev’mwa@ez used of 
ductvora seems to involve a psychological 
lapse; but we must not try to keep 
Plato rigidly within the rules of expres- 
sion which scientific psychology would 
dictate. It is enough that in general 
he means the edmadera like the mrépwua 
to be an attribute of the mrnvdv dpua; 
though at times, as here, his language 
would almost make one suppose that 
didvora also Per se has pleasure: cf. 251B 
naga [sc. ) puxh] yap hv Td mara 
mtepwrh, as if not only the two horses, 
but also 6 jvioxos, were winged. Of 
course, these abstractions are always 
misleading. We cannot, any more 


| and, as it feeds, the plumage by which the soul is exalted 





than Plato could, pull the soul into 
three parts, and talk consistently of 
its operations, keeping these three 
distinct the while. It is in its unity 
that it contemplates and feels: it does 
neither without the other. Even of 
the didvora Oeod this is true; but all 
here nebulous and uncertain. Plato’s 
theory of parts of the soul was not 
clear; but neither is ours. We cannot 
really assume didvora operating without 
feeling, any more than Plato could. 

2248 B. Here rovrp is not to be 
regarded as if it were radrn or referred 
merely to voun: it = Tg véuerOa Tis 
Wuxis Td &piorov Thy vounv Thy é« Tod 
éxet Acim@vos. 

3 248 B, note, p. 52. 
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power that lifts both charioteer and team? Thompson! 
also says: ‘ For the purposes of the allegory the sign and 
the thing signified are intentionally fused ” by Plato; and 
he justifies this by the authority of Plutarch (MAarwuxa 
Znrjuara, vi), who treats Plato as having here by mreodv 
represented rv dcavonteyy metaphorically, we ri Quy 
amd tov taTewov Kal Ivyrov avagipoveav. But this is only 
one of two alternative and equally unsatisfactory answers 
there provided by Plutarch to the question—zwe¢ more 
év ty Paidpy A~yerat TO Tiv TOU TrEpod baw bp’ is avw Td 
iuBprbic avayerac; In short, no commentator seems to have 
seen that Plato here means by wtépwua the enthusiastic 
feeling of exaltation. which accompanies the energy of 
Ounds and éirOuuia under the governance of vows, but is 
quite different both from vot¢ and from @Ouude¢ or étmBupia. 
It contributes to the evdamovia of the philosopher—if indeed 
it does not constitute it, so far as evéauorvia consists in 
feeling. This feeling referred to as involved in fowe 
curiously resembles the ‘moral feeling’ as expounded 
by Kant; for it is, according to Plato, the only feeling 
wrought in us by a transcendent idea as its direct 
cause. Thus it is the process of philosophy on its 
subjective side. It is for Plato at once the reward and 
the stimulus of philosophy. Hence the etymological 
play in the lines* :— 
tov 0’ nrot Ovyntoi pév "Epwra KaXovor rornvov, 
adavaror dé Irépwra, dua trepodirop’ avayxny. 

This feeling, the mréo@ua of the soul, thus involved 
in fowe, was far from being, as Thompson says, = 
Stavonrexy, Confounding the charioteer with the plumage 
of the steeds: it was the motive force which, taking from 
vove its direction upwards, raises (uerewpiZer) the soul to 
‘the dwelling-place of the gods.’ For Plato, all feeling 


1 246 D, note, p. 47. 2252 B. 
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exhibits itself as motive force; but without the direction 
of vove it is not rgpwua, and does not exalt and ennoble 
the soul. 
In Sophocles, Ajax 603, ippi&’ Eowr, weprxapic 8 
avetrauav, towe expresses ‘rapture,’ just as it does here, 
with no ‘erotic’ reference; and Epptta, too, may be 
compared with mpwrov piv ipo. Phaedrus 251 A. Jebb 
there says he knows of “ no exactly similar use of Zpwe” ; yet 
he might have found it here in Plato’s allegory, where, 
when ém@uyia is eliminated, and the oxaid¢ ioc brought 
into complete subjection, gpwe alters its character from 
‘desire’ to ‘rapture’ of contemplation. -The influence of 
Sophocles is blazoned upon this dialogue. 
There is reason to suppose that the whole figure of the 
arépwua here, with its power perewpiZeav, was suggested to 
Plato’s mind from the popular metaphorical usage of such 
words as érrojoOa, mrepovoba, avatracba, etc., to denote 
states of passion. 
251B. deEauevog yap rod KaAXove tiv amopponv sta tev 
dupatwv, @cpuavOn [o iddv rd Oeondite todawrov| 7 Tov 
mrEepov pore apdera. “ Receiving the emanation of KadAvc 
through the eyes, he is warmed ‘where’ the piae of each 
mrepdv [for each mrepdy has still its piZa in the fallen 
creature] is irrigated [usually].” O@souavOévrog d& éraxyn Ta 
mept thy Expvorw : “and when he has been warmed [there], 
the environment of the orifice from which each arepdv 
sprouts is dissolved.” The @éouavorg in that particular 
part is mentioned to explain the ri&c, referred to as 
the next step. 7, therefore, seems to be = gua, as in 251D, 
infra, 7 td wTepov bpug. Thompson, taking it as necessarily 
instrumental, with azoppoy as its antecedent, gets into 
needless difficulties as to the awkward order of the words, 
| €4cpuav0y before »; and has to regard 4... apdcra as a 
{ sort of ‘interpolated clause.’ Stailbaum does a little 

better in explaining 7 as = gud ratione, which, however, 
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does not remove the difficulty in the order €OcpuavOy 7 
instead of 7 2OcouavOy. But there is no difficulty if we 
take 7 as gua. It is quite manifest, and goes without 
Saying, that it is by the azvppoy that the irrigation is 
performed ; the really pertinent thing to say was not 
how but where the ‘warming’ takes place, viz. at the 
point where the irrigation by awoppon occurs. 

252 B. Ovo tan cic tov "Epwra, Wy 70 Erepov UBpioriKov Tavu 
Kal ov apdopa Tt tuperpov. dtpvovar Oo? woe. 

tov 0 Hrot Ovynrol piv ”Epwra caXovar wornvdv, 


abavara 8 Irépwra, dia trepopibrop’ avayxny. 


Plato calls the second line iBpiorndy. It is ‘licentious’ 
enough in point of metre. It has, if judged by ordinary 
standards, two false quantities, 8 and mrepopirop’; yet it 
is quite possible that the v is not so much amiss as some 
modern critics suppose. Thompson says: ‘ To deny the 
short quantity of the penult. of pirwp is a paradox to me 
unaccountable ” ; and Jebb on Sophocles, Zrach. 1032, 
referring to this passage, merely agrees with Thompson. 
Stallbaum defends the i, saying :—‘*nec tamen verum 
est, quod Astius scribit, rrepopirop’ metro adversari”; 
but he gives no reason for contradicting Ast. It is worth 
mentioning, however, since none of these scholars 
mentions it, that Aristotle, Me¢. 1014°16, analysing and 
distinguishing the various senses of gdas, says: dio 
Aéyerar Eva piv roedrov h Twv pvoutvwv yéiveos, olov ei Tis 
émexteivag Aéyor TO v: = “as if one were to pronounce 
goog with the v long.” It is curious that Bonitz, in his 
note there, makes no reference to Plato’s line. Aristotle, 
while thus implying that the v is commonly short in gdae, 
also shows that the lengthening of the letter would 
indicate the use of the word in a strictly verbal sense ; 
whether transitive or intransitive is not specified. The 
verb itself rrepogueiy occurs here below 256D. This, then, 
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was a custom of speech—an instinct of the popular 
utterance—at least with reference to the word géa¢, in 
Aristotle’s time, and of course in Plato’s as well. Why, 
then, should not the distinctly verbal notion of a 
“ feather-producing avayxn” have justified Plato, according 
to the contemporary instinct of speech, in giving the 
unusual long quantity to uv in mrepoptrop’? Looked at 
in this light, something more than Jebb’s suggestion 
of mere ‘ metrical convenience’ may be urged in favour 
of the t of aumeAopbrop: (not aureAopbropa, as Jebb prints) 
of Anthol. VI, 44: 


PAeveordrate Latvporst, cal aumeAopvropi Bayxo. 


In fact, though girwp is certain, or probable, by analogy, no 
line actually occurs showing the #; while this line of 
Plato and the line of the Anthology—valeat quantum 
valet—both show». The 3% is established in guraAmog, 
and gura\ca occurs only in hexameters, where the 7 is, 
no doubt, metri gratia. Both Aristotle and Plato may 
have been influenced by the well-known @iaiZooug aia into 
thinking such lengthening warrantable. Leaf on //zad xxi, 
63, discussing the quantity of gisiZvo¢g in J/. iii, 243, 
and Odyssey xi, 301, quotes a valuable remark from Schulze 
on the gradual lengthening of original % on “the analogy 
of verbal forms with -ve-,’ but he also makes no reference 
to Aristotle’s ofov ei ti¢ éwexteivag Aéyou TO v. The reading 
of the Bodleian is quoted by Stallbaum as mrepdégurov, and 
Stallbaum regards this as evidence for rrepdporrov, his own 
reading, derived from T. I have inspected the Bodleian 
facsimile, and confess that, but for the accent, which is 
proparoxytone, I should there (p. 235, v.) find mrepopurop. 
In fact, one of the forms in which final » is written, 
viz. p, is almost identical with p, if the upper part of the 
loop of this be opened. Nothing would have been easier, 


at all events, than that an p here should have been 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII, 2A 
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mistaken for an y, or an y for an p, if only the upper 
portion of the p had been a little opened, or that of the 
v nearly closed. In this general consideration, and in 
the curious ambiguity of B, which for v gives what is more 
like a blurred p, one may see some reason to believe in the 
genuineness of rrepogutop. It may have been copied from 
an MS. with the accents imperfect, as in the Oxford 
‘Euclid,’ and misread and accentuated as in B. [Irepégurov 
puts itself out of court as a possibly true reading, for the 
sense which alone the form would yield condemns it. 

253 D. cal adnOwij¢ d6Eng éraipog. Thompson, in his 
note on this passage, truly observes that these four 
words are unnecessary, and rather encumber than help 
the meaning, even if aAn@iving could be = adnOoic. Of 
course, aAn@ivd¢ is clearly distinct in general usage from 
adAnOic; yet on reading Thompson’s bold challenge: 
“adnOic dda has a definite meaning in Plato, but where 
does he use aAnBuy in such connexion?” one may be 
provoked to ask, could not Plato sometimes have used 
the one form for the other, a considerable part of the 
connotation of either being common to both? If, as most 
of us do, he consults Ast’s Lexicon, I, 553, he will there 
find sub voc. déd€a, “ Phil. 37B dd&a Wevdis re wat adnOur} 
juiv pret ylyvecOa.” This instance seems just to the 
purpose. If, however, one is cautious and looks up the 
passage in the Philebus in a good text, such as Burnet’s, 
he finds adnOij¢ there, not adryPiwh, with no mention of any 
variant. If he further consults the Codex Clarkianus, 
he finds there also (p. 1857, seventh line from top) 
aAnfye (sic) clearly and distinctly written. Truly Ast’s 
old Lexicon is a broken reed, which pierces the hand of 
the scholar who leans upon it ! 
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mTepoduely te Kal THY TOV Epwuévov av Wuynv Eowroc évérAnoev. 
Here radw ig rdv caddy is to be construed with agicdpevov, 
the words da... iévac being interposed merely to show 
the way by which the fevua returns. I would therefore, 
for the sake of clearness, print a comma after caAdv and 
after iéva. But there is a further point—not so obviously 
settled—as to the construction. What are we to do with 
the re after wrepupueitv? Neither Thompson nor Stallbaum 
notices the difficulty of it; yet it ruins the logic. The 
returned feta is said to do two things, viz. Td rae 
SwWdovg Tov TrEepwv Gpodev TE Kal Opuijoae TTEpopueiv, Which 
two result in a third, viz. rd ri rov towpévov Lvyiv towrog 
gumAjoa. To co-ordinate ve... re, regarding the xat before 
wpunoe as = ‘also,’ or as merely intensive, would indeed 
save the logic, but is quite unnatural here. In apde re Kai 
&punoe mrepopveivy two different but concurrent things are 
naturally combined by the re cai. The second re, though 
given clearly in the Bodleian, and probably (as Burnet 
has no note of any variation) in all MSS., must be 
deleted. It may owe its presence in MSS. to a mistake 
in the archetype, committed by a writer who at the 
moment was not following the sense of what he was 
transcribing, but was perhaps influenced mechanically 
by the preceding re kat to provide the second xat also 
with a re. 

267B. ravra & axobtwyv moré pov IpodiKog éyéAace, kal 
MOovog avTog evpnkévat Epn wv dei Adywv téxvnv. Jowett’s 
rendering—“ that he himself had discovered the true rule 
of art”"—is in sense correct; but one cannot be sure that 
Jowett (whose genius for translation often leads him to 
the right sense without the aid of grammar) here did not 
take Adywv as = ‘rules.’ The true construction of the 
words dy dd Adywv téxvnv, OF tréxvy (after Stephanus), 
seems different from that adopted both by Thompson 
and Stallbaum. Thompson says “the MSS. have réyvnv, 


but the sense seems to demand réyvy. ... The meaning 
2Az2 
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is not those speeches which art wants, but rather 
what speeches, on principles of art, are right and 
desirable ? Téxvy is quasi-adverbial, as in 261 B, ypagerae 
réxvy.” Stallbaum also reads réyvy, and translates 
“‘quibus sermonibus s. orationibus ex arte opus sit.” 
Ast thinks the réyvy, or réyvnv, should be deleted. All 
three connect Adywy with wv, and separate it from réyyny, or 
réxvy, with which it appears to me to go most naturally, 
and with which it is found repeatedly in the Phaedrus. 
For Adywv réxvn as = ‘art of rhetoric,’ or a ‘treatise on 
the art of rhetoric,’ cf. 261 B ra¢ Néorupo¢g Kai ’Odvacéwe 
réxvag Adywv, 262 B Adywyv apa réxynv, 271 C Téxvacg 
Aoywv, 272 B Aoywv réxvnc. The meaning is: ‘the 
things of which the art of rhetoric is in need ”’—the 
full conditions, rules, &c., of the art. With dy de, used 
without further specification, cf. of¢ dei, 244 E. Act here, if 
réyynv is right, takes the genitive of the object needed, 
and the accusative of the subject needing it. Stephanus 
perhaps regarded this construction of dd as_ being 
inadmissible in Plato—and indeed I cannot, at the 
moment, find any other instance of it in Plato, or before 
Plato, except in poetry—and hence altered réxynv to téxvy, 
so as to give the more normal prose construction. 
Burnet reads réxynv; but perhaps, after all, réxvy is right. 
With either reading, and whatever Stephanus meant 
by his change, the words Adywv réxvy, Or réxvnv, Ought 
to be construed together. 

In any case, or however we may construe, the ‘art’ in 
question is the téxvn Adywv. Maxpwv, Bpaxéwr, ueroiwy in the 
next clause are not masculine (as editors seem to think) 
but neuter plurals, like aAn04, cikdra, optxpa, weyada, caw, 
in the preceding lines, used of the content of speeches 
classified secundum artem. Probably the tacit supposition 
that they are masculine influenced editors to construe 
réxvy Separately from Adywy, taking the latter after dei. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 











ACTIVISM AND HEGELIANISM. 


UDOLF EUCKEN, the autlior of the Activist 
philosophy, has been spoken of as a Hegelian; 
our object, in brief, is to inquire whether he is rightly 
so called. It is obvious at the outset that the question 
raised cannot have a yes-or-no answer, for the simple 
reason that there is no standard interpretation of Hegel’s 
teaching. Hegelians of the Right might welcome Activism, 
and those of the Left reject it. Still the inquiry need not be 
fruitless ; for even if the question of the name be left open, 
the two philosophies will be found to show striking points 
of resemblance and instructive contrasts. Then the ques- 
tion before us resolves itself into a comparison of the new 
with the older German idealism. One might pursue this 
inquiry through all the ramifications of Activism, through 
its particular problems and applications; for Eucken is 
steeped throughout in Hegelian thought. But it may be 
sufficient to confine the comparison to four cardinal 
points—method, principle, and general conception of 
philosophy, and of history. 

In respect of method the philosophers, both being 
idealists, have naturally much in common. In both cases 
denial of the immediate is the formal starting-point, and, 
like Hegel, Eucken maintains that an inherent contradic- 
tion forces thought to leave the immediate, and, indeed, 
that contradiction is the dynamic of the whole process of 
the spirit. Further, the triadic movement of thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis, so distinctively Hegelian, appears 
not infrequently in Eucken’s argument. But a closer 
examination reveals a wide divergence in procedure, 
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Contradiction, as will be shown later, means one thing for 
Hegel, and another thing for Eucken. The latter finds 
the triple rhythm in many spheres of thought, but not in 
all; and, again, when he leaves the immediate fact, he 
leaves it absolutely, and does not return to it. 

Hegel’s method is unilinear; he takes one starting- 
point and presses forward from it uniformly without a 
backward glance, and so by sheer consistency and the 
apparent completeness of his dialectic he produces a 
unique effect. -Eucken employs a multiplicity of tentative 
starting-points, and develops his argument along many 
lines. He is always, so to speak, beginning afresh, and if 
his reasoning appears redundant and halting, that is 
perhaps the effect which he prefers to produce. He likes 
to be true to life, and the hurly-burly of life in its varied 
aspects is his real starting-point, the fact or set of facts 
whose inner contradiction impels it beyond itself. By 
‘life’ he does not understand the facts of biology or the 
existence of the individual, but the working of spirit as it 
manifests itself in the whole of humanity, especially in 
civilization and culture. To this life he puts the question : 
“ What is it that makes life possible?” His meaning is 
that more is implied in life than is expressed, and that it 
is the business of philosophy to bring this implication to 
full consciousness. He often puts the same question in 
another form, namely, “ What is it that makes modern life 
or the present situation so impossible?’ and his answer 
is, “ neglect of the primary presupposition or sexe gua non 
of life.” Again, besides asking this question of life in 
general, he asks it of the various departments of human 
life; that is to say, he discusses a series of philosophical 
problems, most of them agelong, some of them of modern 
origin, and his solution is in every case the same. This 
solution is his philosophic principle. As with Hegel, his 
method springs directly from the principle of his system. 
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However, ‘ system’ is hardly the word for Eucken’s 
philosophy. Its lack of system is the first thing that 
strikes a reader fresh from Hegel and his deductions. 
Eucken hopes, indeed, that the future may see an organiza- 
tion of life on a sound philosophical basis, but he considers 
that a comprehensive system of thought is neither desirable 
nor possible, and that the attempt to construct one led 
Hegel into error. He dislikes the virtuosity of Panlogism : 
in his view the harmony and finish ofa well-rounded scheme 
are out of place in philosophy, and, so far from recom- 
mending its explanation of things, indicate serious 
omissions. It is not that he writes without plan, but 
that his results make no pretence to finality or complete- 
ness. While Hegel offers for our contemplation an artistic 
conspect, a panorama of timeless truth and reality, Eucken 
sounds a call for action in the present, opening up no more 
than a vista of a brighter future in the dim distance. 

Both philosophers are led by their methods to a 
transcendental principle which opposes and at the same 
time explains empirical existence. At first sight one 
might be inclined to identify the two principles. Hegel’s 
Begriff and Eucken’s Geislesleben have much in common, 
Both are cosmic or universal processes; both are all- 
inclusive and not directed to anything alien from them- 
selves ; both transcend mechanical categories, so that, in 
Eucken’s words, “the whole can appear at individual points.” 
Eucken says, in a phrase reminiscent of Hegel, “‘ We look 
upon spiritual life as the ‘ coming-to-itself’ of the world- 
process.” Again, both principles are freely creative, not 
at random, but in virtue of an inner necessity and dynamic, 
and each professes itself the measure of all things, an 
absolute standard of value. But here we must cry a halt 
to identification. There are at least three material points 
of divergence. On the questions of personality, of the 


1 Eucken, *‘ Main Currents of Modern Thought,”’ tr. Booth, p. 390. 
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human spirit, and of logical thought, the two philosophers 
differ widely. © 

To take first the concept of personality. Eucken puts 
it at the heart of things, and that is perhaps his most 
signal departure from Hegelianism. Not a few disciples 
of Hegel have tried to read personality into his system; 
but it is more than doubtful if it is there. Neither the 
abstract Begriff nor its realization in Gezs¢ necessarily 
contains it. Certainly Hegel would admit a cosmic self- 
consciousness; but he would equally certainly reject 
Eucken’s ‘‘world-embracing personality.” Personality 
includes more than self-consciousness; it has room at 
least for self-determination and for love, Eucken is very 
guarded here; he is afraid of personality becoming a 
catchword and an excuse for vague thinking or dogmatism. 
Yet he puts it in the forefront of his philosophy, though 
from his own principles he cannot define it. He insists 
that it must not be confused with the subject nor with any 
development of the subject; the subject is a symbol of 
the higher personality. For Eucken a person is neither a 
man nor a superman. If it is an ego, it is a transcendental 
ego, and if that, more than a synthetical faculty or moral 
disposition. 

An essential function of personality, according to 
Eucken, is to overcome the opposition between our two 
highest generalizations, subjective and objective. To 
regard that distinction as ultimate involves us in 
intolerable contradictions; Eucken maintains that such 
contradictions are paralysing the modern world, and he 
instances the oscillation between an empty subjectivism 
and “soulless work.” Now, Hegel’s “Absolute Idea” 
claims to be a synthesis of subject and object, and so at 
first sight it resembles Eucken’s “personality.” But the 
resemblance is only superficial. The “Absolute Idea” is 
nothing but a summation of the lower categories. For, 
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according to Hegel’s principles, thought must come back 
to and rest in itself. To give the crown of the categories 
any new content would spoil the coherence of the whole 
dialectic. However, if for the sake of illustration we 
could imagine the same series terminating in personality, 
we should gain some idea of the rich content of Eucken’s 
principle, and of the possibilities it opens up to life. 

But, further, this personality is only potential, until 
our action actualizes it; it is not something given or a 
secure possession, but a task and a problem: it sets a 
direction rather than a goal before our energies. Poten- 
tiality is often used as an asylum of ignorance, but Eucken 
makes it a stimulus to endeavour, and the foundation of a 
belief in real progress, Is progress possible on Hegelian 
principles? We see there lower categories passing into 
higher, and call it progress ; but is that not rather due to 
the subject’s self-deception? Looked at objectively the 
human spirit is stationary, with a stereotyped set of 
high, low, and middle values. The minute-hand moves 
uniformly round the dial of Time, but ever comes back 
to its starting-point, and there is no small hand to register 
advance. But Eucken’s clock has two hands, which can 
go forward or be set back; thus for him real progress 
and real retrogression are possible. He cannot with Hegel 
easily identify the rational and the actual. Accordingly 
he does not attempt to define or deduce his principle, 
for, as Bergson puts it, “ we know things that are made, 
not things in the making.” 

In passing we may note that Eucken has not a little 
in common with another prominent philosopher of the 
present day. The very name of his philosophy, Activism, 
would suggest Bergson’s reiterated statement, “ The desti- 
nation of consciousness is action.” More particularly in 
its later phases Bergson’s thought approaches Eucken’s. 
His Durée tends to appear as spirit, since it gives out 
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more than it contains, that is to say, is creative. His 
elusive Elan vital becomes a_ supra-consciousness or 
potential personality. He writes: “Are we not led to 
suppose that in this passage of consciousness through 
matter, consciousness is tempered like steel, and tests 
itself by clearly constituting personalities and preparing 
them, by the very effort which each of them is called 
upon to make, for a higher form of existence ?””! 

But the two principles differ also in respect of their 
relation to man. This second contrast is a consequence 
of the first. Hegel, maintaining an impersonal spirit, was 
under no necessity to go further than the spirit of 
humanity. But Eucken cannot stop there ; laying all the 
stress, as he does, upon personality, he cannot permit any 
risk of confusion between personality and the empirical 
individual. Human personality according to him attains 
only a relative independence and partial unity, and 
contains no absolute truth. He expressly charges Hegel 
with identifying human spiritual life and absolute spiritual 
life. Nor is this a misrepresentation. It is true Hegel 
often condemns the merely human, yet he falls into a more 
refined anthropomorphism. He condemns man at his 
worst, but seems content with man at his best. His denial 
of the sensuous existence of the individual only prepares 
the way for his affirmation of man in society, for the human 
spirit as it objectifies itself in law, morality, political life,and 
history, and returns to itself in art, religion, and philosophy. 
But with Eucken it is otherwise. For him humanity can 
never be an end in itself: neither amelioration of social 
conditions, nor raising the standard of living, nor 
perfecting of the individual, is of intrinsic value. He 
regards the spirit of man not as the treasure-house of 
truth, but as the porch giving access to it. 

Further, Eucken traces the principle of things to 


1 Quoted by Balsillie, ‘* Bergson’s Philosophy,’’ p. 169. 
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something wider than logical thought, and to this 
‘something’ he gives the name of ‘life’ Here we have 
the third point of contrast. Hegel ranks the thought of 
thought above the thought of life, and therefore he makes 
thought the universal process; but can ‘thought’ carry 
the content assigned to it? It seems a strain on the 
legitimate use of language. Of coutse it is open toa 
creative philosopher like Hegel to expand the meaning of 
an ordinary word, and indeed to form his own vocabulary ; 
but the familiar usage is apt to reassert itself. When, for 
instance, one hears that the truth of things is thought, the 
psychic function of thinking occurs to the mind, and it 
is hard to conceive a mere mental process as having 
the requisite universality and richness. Panlogism all too 
easily becomes intellectualism. Eucken sees this danger ; 
indeed it is to him more than a danger; he considers 
it an actual and inevitable outcome of the Hegelian 
philosophy. Accordingly, though, in respect of its all- 
pervading energy, inner purpose, and relation to history, 
his principle resembles the Zegriff, yet he refuses to give 
it that name, but prefers to call it ‘life.’ The latter term 
has the required elasticity, and suggests perhaps the 
element of mystery that Eucken is far from denying. 

It is much more than a question of terminology, as 
appears when practical applications are made. Eucken’s 
opinion appears to be that a denial of the immediate is not 
merely an act of thought,’ but involves a change in man’s 
whole attitude to life, and that intellectual acuteness is no 
index to the strength of spiritual life, whether in the 
individual or the age. Accordingly he attempts in 
opposition to Hegel to disparage the effect of logical 
contradiction. Antinomies, he says, do not disturb the 
main current of our life; it is only argument based on 
life that carries real conviction; not necessity of thought 


1“ Main Currents,” p. 41. 
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but necessity of life impels to action; we can tolerate a 
contradiction in thought: a vital contradiction is another 
thing. He regards the instinct of spiritual self-preservation 
as the main dynamic, maintaining that that instinct 
“compels man to affirm truths to which his intellectual 
capacity is not fully equal.’" For instance, intellect can 
express the relation between spirit and nature only as 
gradation : life, says Eucken, compels us to regard it as 
one of contrast. He is constantly opposing his “ either— 
or” to Hegel’s “ both.” He makes no attempt to reconcile 
spiritual and natural life; not that he is a dualist, but 
because he holds that thought cannot compass any such 
theodicy. Life, he says, points the direction in which the 
reconciliation is to be sought, namely, activity, but he 
thinks a merely theoretical solution impossible. Perhaps 
he was warned by Hegel’s failure here. For it must be 
confessed that the transition from the Absolute Idea to 
Nature is one of the weak points of the dialectic ; it may 
well be doubted whether Hegel ever passes from the 
thought of the thing to the thing itself. 

These are the chief differences between the two 
philosophies in respect of method and of principle. 
Whether in view of them Eucken is to be styled a 
Hegelian will be a matter of opinion; some will regard 
the later as a development of the earlier idealism ; others 
will see in Activism a complete breach with Hegelianism. 
But in either case the divergence is significant. The 
difference in philosophic principle suggests that a radical 
change has taken place since Hegel’s time in men’s 
conception of philosophy, of its basis, scope, and aims. 
Eucken has made it clear that world-life is far more 
important than a Welt-anschauung. Of course the quest 
of truth controls both conceptions of philosophy. But 
the truth for Hegel is the knowledge that absolute spirit 


1 « Main Currents,” p.155. 
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has of itself something static, while Eucken aims at a 
truth that is a process, a decoming truth. Hence for 
Eucken truth is primarily a task and a problem, not a fact. 
In spite of Hegel’s attempt to make philosophy the heart 
of culture, it tended in his hands to become a mere view of 
reason and reality, an arm-chair occupation, with little 
or no effect on the course of things. But for Eucken 
philosophy is the direct and effectual co-operation of 
persons in the cosmic problem. He insists that the 
philosopher, freed from the trammels of subjectivity, 
creates independent reality. He guards against an over- 
weening conceit of human powers by laying down, as 
against Hegel, that this creation can be only very gradual, 
and that we cannot at a given moment construct a com- 
prehensive form of reality,' or lay down with finality the 
lines of spiritual development. These cautions are 
necessitated not only by the limitations of the acutest 
human intellect, but by the opposition of what Schelling 
called the “ideal irrational.” Spiritual creations, Eucken 
maintains, are not zpso facto stereotyped; they have con- 
tinually to be wrested anew from nature; the intervention 
of the person is constantly needed to preserve and recreate 
them ; and that is philosophy. 

Eucken is concerned to prove that philosophy has 
its provenance in a wider sphere than the intellect, 
and we can illustrate his contention from the history of 
Hegelianism itself. It was a child of its age. Both the 
rise and decline of its influence were determined by the 
general conditions of life. The main stream of life brought 
it into prominence; but when it tried to take up an 
independent position in the intellect, the stream swept 
by, and left it high and dry, In all departments of life in 
the eighteenth century man had been asserting himself as 
against the immensity of the outside world, refusing to be 


1 Eucken, ‘‘ Life of the Spirit,’’ tr. Pogson, p. 331. 
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written off as petty, or as a cog in the machine. Then 
came the German classical period, with its intellectual 
giants, There seemed to be no limits to human powers. 
Schiller could apostrophize man as “Herr der Natur, 
die deine Fesseln liebet.”! Then naturally it was asked 
whether man need look beyond himself and his intellect 
for creation of all reality. The pages of Hegel reflect this 
spirit: we see there a superb consciousness of creative 
power and haughty assurance of possessing the whole 
truth. But a reaction was inevitable. The general mass 
of mankind could not attain such an intellectual salvation: 
for them work in the outside world was the dominant 
feature of life. Then came the advance of science; man’s 
supreme position in the universe was questioned; to 
understand and subdue to human convenience the forces 
of nature appeared the great problem. Amidst all these 
movements attention was taken away from Hegel. His 
philosophy was not refuted, but neglected. It proved 
inadequate to the later situation, and fell out of touch 
with the times. 

It is probably in the field of history that Hegel’s labours 
have proved most fruitful. He made little or no contribu- 
tion to our store of historical material ; indeed he was not 
seldom mistaken or misinformed as to facts. But he gave 
a sound basis to the science ; of the history of philosophy 
we can say that he made it a science,’ gave it its dignity, 
and made it worth while for us to study past thought- 
systems. So it may be of use to point out what parts of 
his theory of history Eucken accepts, and what parts of it 
he qualifies. 

Hegel’s philosophy of history may be roughly sum- 
marized as follows :—The content of history is twofold: 
the universal and necessary appear side by side with 


1 Schiller, ‘* Die Kiinstler.’’ 
* Windelband, ‘‘ History of Philosophy,’’ tr. Tufts, p. 10. 
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contingent events: to the former element the name of 
history properly belongs. This element is the inner 
purpose of the ages, itself timeless and presenting a 
fixed point of resistance to the stream of time. A 
chronicle of events is not a history: historical ideas must 
be reached and set forth in their necessary sequence. In 
unravelling this inner purpose the historian pursues the 
same object as does the philosopher, and their results should 
coincide. In almost all of this theory Eucken concurs. 
To both philosophers history is the text-book of philosophy. 
Hegel found in history the clue to his dialectic, and 
Eucken prefaces every discussion with a historical sketch, 

However, the difference in principle affects the whole 
course of their philosophies. Their conceptions of history 
diverge just as do their conceptions of philosophy. Eucken 
admits that reason struggles to manifest itself in history, 
but he denies that history is reason. He rejects Hegel’s 
attempt to “ base history upon a formula,”’ or to construct 
it according to ascheme of concepts. Even with allowance 
made for the contingent, a full knowledge of the universal 
would make life unreal, and would in effect give man almost 
unlimited powers of prophecy. 

Eucken’s position is that if there is a key to the future, 
it is not in man’s possession. He is alive to the fact that 
history repeats itself, and to the philosophical significance 
of that fact. He admits the power of “ historical ideas,” 
and even their recurrence in something of a sequence, but 
the elevation of that recurrence to a definite, calculable 
periodicity he regards as an extravagance of intel- 
lectualism, due ultimately to an exaggerated view of 
human capacity. 

The very nature of history bears out this conclusion. 
The common idea, in which Hegel in a measure acquiesced, 
is that history is a definite datum: that is to say, that a 


1 «¢ Main Currents,’’ p. 358. 
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capable historian can ascertain for us the final truth in all 
essentials about a given period. Eucken points out the 
falsity of this idea, He maintains that the absolute history 
has not been and cannot be written. Not only do the 
constant discovery of new material and the improvements 
in research methods render such an achievement impro- 
bable, but the flow of thought and life makes it impossible 
for two historians to approach the same period and 
the same historical material from the same standpoint. 
Accordingly, every generation has its own history of the 
past: there is room for a “ history of history,” as Eucken 
phrases it. Hegel made it clear that the past determines 
the present; Eucken shows it is equally true that the 
present determines the past. 

A constant endeavour of science is to eliminate the 
‘personal equation” in the interests of exact calculation. 
A so-called scientific method of history attempts to 
minimize, if not totally to banish from history, what is 
ordinarily put down to personality. For this Hegel is 
largely responsible. He viewed human history as a 
steady progress, the general trend of which could be ascer- 
tained, and at any rate the universal element predicted. 
Accordingly he attempts to dispense with personality. 
Impersonal spirit supplies the motive-power and the course 
and the goal. Movements, not men, count with Hegel— 
witness his attempt to construct an impersonal universal 
history. Eucken takes exception to this view, and bends 
all his efforts to refute it. To it in a large measure 
he traces the spiritual paralysis of the modern world. The 
cry for co-operation, the appeal to numerical majorities, 
the dearth of creative genius in most departments of 
culture and art, are to him symptomatic of the decline of 
independent personality. He complains, “ We have gained 
the world, but we have lost the soul.”! Accordingly in his 


! Eucken, ‘‘ Truth of Religion,” translated by Tudor Jones, p. 66. 
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conception of history he emphasizes two points which 
Hegelianism has thrown into the background—first, the 
struggle for reason in history; second, the paramount 
importance of personality in that struggle. He contends 
that spiritual life or reason or truth, by whatever name we 
call it, does not simply unfold itself in history; that it will 
not develop and actualize itself without the constant 
intervention of the person; that history does not make 
men but men history.’ 

The heart of Eucken’s teaching and the significance 
of the name Activism may perhaps be expressed in a 
sentence. The spiritual achievements of one age are 
not perpetuated unless they are appropriated, assimilated, 
and developed in succeeding ages by the free and conscious 
decision of individuals, who thereby are raised above their 
human particularity. 


A. A. LUCE, 


1 “ Truth of Religion,”’ as above, p. 482. 
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THE EURIPIDEAN RHESUS IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT CRITICISM. 


FULL half-century intervened between the publica- 
tion of Paley’s annotated edition of the Rhesus, 
which appeared in the first volume of his Zurzpedes (London, 
1857), and the edition with critical notes which concludes 
the third volume of Luripidis Fabulae (Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis, 1909), edited by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
who has just increased our obligations to him by publishing 
a verse translation of the play, preceded by a short but 
highly suggestive introduction. During this long interval 
comparatively little, if we except Dindorf’s edition of the 
scholia (Oxford, 1863), has been done for the play by 
British scholarship. 

There has been more activity on the Continent. Besides 
the critical editions of Nauck (3rd edition, 1895) and 
Wecklein (1902), there has appeared a considerable 
pamphlet literature. Menzer (1863), Albert (1876), 
N6ldecke (1877), Walda (1908), have dealt with the 
evidence for date and authorship. 

The vocabulary has been minutely analyzed by 
Hagenbach (1863), Eysert (1891), and Rolfe (1893). 
Wilamowitz (1877) has examined the scholia,and attempted 
to elucidate their origin. The same scholar has pro- 
nounced on the metrical character of the play, while 
Schroeder (1910) has analyzed in detail the choric rhythms. 
Certain aspects of the myth have been examined by 
Maass in his Orpheus, and Perdrizet in his Cudtes et Mythes 
du Pangée (igio). The fullest and fairest literary apprecia- 
tion of the drama is the charming study by Patin in vol. ii 
of his Euripide (1863). 
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In this paper I shall discuss (1) the myth, (2) the 
problem of date and authorship, with special reference to 
this body of criticism. 


The Myth. 


Although the story of the Rhesus is derived in the main 
from the Doloneia, the tenth book of our //zad, Christ is 
hardly accurate in describing the drama as /liadis carmen 
diductum tn actus; for the last scene, which is certainly not 
the least impressive and significant portion of the play, is 
drawn from totally different sources. In the earlier scenes 
most of the divergences from the epic story are due toa 
desire for unity of time and place, which, on the Greek 
stage, was almost a necessity on account of the constant 
presence of the chorus throughout the action. Such 
divergences need not detain us. 

It will be convenient, however, for the sake of clearness, 
to give a short sketch of the plot, despite the familiarity of 
the subject-matter. 

Achilles having withdrawn his forces, the Greeks are 
no longer able to resist the onslaught of Hector. A day 
of disaster has forced them to take refuge behind the 
rampart of their naval camp. The victorious Trojans are 
spending the night around their fires on the open plain. 
The play begins with the arrival of a body of excited 
sentries (forming the chorus) who rush into the orchestra 
and loudly call on Hector. It is past midnight, but they 
have noticed a blaze of light in the camp of the foe. 
Hector, rising in haste, verifies their report, and concludes 
that the Greeks are meditating immediate flight. To 
check their design he is about to order a night attack on 
the Greek rampart, when Aeneas opportunely appears and 
persuades him before taking action to send forth a spy to 
investigate the mystery. Hector accordingly appeals for 


a volunteer, and Dolon, one of his irasmerai (who are 
2B2 
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mentioned in v. 2 of the play) offers himself for the enter- 
prise on condition of receiving as his share of the spoils of 
victory the horses of Achilles. The bargain completed, he 
retires to disguise himself for his mission. 

At this point we meet a deviation from Homer of an 
exceptional kind. Homer’s Dolon is not disguised (II. x. 
334 f.), though he does wear a grey wolf’s hide with a ferret- 
skin cap upon his head. But in the play Dolon will go 
forth, actually disguised as a wolf (vv. 208-215) : 


‘AvKevov dui var’ évaowar Sopav 

‘ , ‘ > a a , , 
kai xdopa Onpos aud’ éud Onow Kapa, 
Badow re xepoi zpoobiay xabappdcas 
kat KOAa KdAoLs, TeTPaTOY pLLnTOopaL 
Avkov KéAevOov wrodepuiors Sucevperov, 
Tappos TeAdlwv Kai vey tpoBAnpac. 
o ,” a 2 , , 
drav 8 Epnpov x@pov éuBaivw 7rod¢ 
SiBapos yet ride cvyKerta dddos. 


These tactics, be they effective or ridiculous, are not, as 
critics used to think, an invention of the poet, but are 
derived from a legend of unknown antiquity. The dis- 
guised Dolon does not, indeed, figure again in our extant 
literature (though he may have played a part in the Dolon 
of the comic poet Eubulus), but is depicted on a cylix 
fragment, bearing the signature of Euphronius. This 
cylix, now at Munich, is adorned with a _ representa- 
tion of the death of Dolon. It is thus described by Mr. 
J. A. K. Thompson (Class. Rev., December, 1gto): “ The 
spy is clad in a tight-fitting skin which even retains 
the tail. By the side of Diomedes stands Athene, while on 
the left Hermes abandons Dolon to his fate. The artist 
has made his meaning quite clear. The skin zs a disguise 

In one detail only does Euphronius differ from the 
Rhesus. The Dolon of the vase wears a helmet; Dolon in 
the play draws over his head the xdaonua Onpo¢ in the fashion 
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familiar to us from the representations of Hercules.” As 
Euphronius flourished at the end of the sixth and beginning 
of the fifth century, the legend of the disguised Dolon 
must at any rate be older than the Persian War. 

Dolon has retired as the chorus begin their prayer to 
Apollo for his safety and success. After this he speaks no 
more. But Professor Murray suggests that he reappears, 
disguised, at the conclusion of the hymn, and silently goes 
out into the night. The elaborate description of his 
disguise renders the suggestion highly probable. A 
herdsman now enters and with difficulty obtains an 
audience from Hector. In vivid manner he describes the 
march of Rhesus, the half-divine lord of Thrace, to the 
assistance of the Trojans. Hector is scarcely persuaded to 
accept such belated aid, so confident is he now of victory ; 
but the chorus, in a transport of enthusiasm, greet the 
Thracian as Zeus the Deliverer, Zeus the Light-Bringer 
(~avaioc), Ares the Irresistible. 

As they finish their hymn of triumph Rhesus arrives in 
person. He excuses himself for his delay, and boasts 
loudly of the exploits he intends to perform upon the 
morrow. After a long colloquy Hector escorts the 
Thracians to a camping-ground outside the confederate 
lines. The chorus also leave the orchestra, to summon 
their successors. Stage and orchestra are for the moment 
empty—an arrangement which occurs only five times in 
the rest of our extant dramatic literature. 

But now the stealthy forms of Odysseus and Diomedes 
emerge from the darkness. The heroes, we gather from 
their conversation, have met Dolon on his way to the ships 
and slain him, but not until he revealed the watchword 
and told them where to find the tent of Hector, whom it is 
their present purpose to slaughter in his sleep. But 
Hector has gone with the Thracians to their camping- 
ground, and the tent is empty. They must return home 
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disappointed. They have brought with them Dolon’s 
wolf-skin (v. 591, f. ob owSowev rade oxvAsiuara ;)—which 
in the Doloneia they leave on a tamarisk tree to await 
their return—and Professor Murray, with his keen eye 
for the dramatic, suggests that they hang it up in 
Hector’s tent to greet him as he enters. They have just 
turned away when the voice of Athena is heard out of the 
darkness, warning them of the arrival of Rhesus, destined 
if he survive this night to save Troy and ruin the Greek 
cause. Odysseus at once sets off in quest of Rhesus, and 
Diomedes is about to follow when Paris arrives seeking 
his brother to tell him that spies are reported to be in 
the camp. Athena, however, representing herself as his 
patron goddess, Cypris, calms his fears, and bids him 
return to his post. 

In the //zad the mission of Dolon is subsequent to the 
arrival of Rhesus. Dolon directs the Greeks to Rhesus’ 
quarters. They enter the camp for the express purpose of 
killing the Thracian, and accomplish their design without 
further adventure, Athena merely intervening to hasten 
their departure when the deed is done. It is obvious how 
much more dramatic is the version adopted in the play. 
Here the slaughter of Rhesus is due directly to Athena’s 
intervention. Our consciousness that the catastrophe is 
the work not of human treachery but of divine inter- 
position supplies, as Patin observed, a touch of tragic 
solemnity lacking in the Homeric story. We should note, 
too, how skilfully the poet has linked up the incidents of 
Dolon and Rhesus by a few words which the Greek spies 
let fall in conversation. 


Meantime the guards have heard a vague rumour of 
spies in the camp. Abandoning their purpose of seeking 
their successors, they return and crowd tumultuously intu 
the orchestra, at the very moment that Odysseus and 
Diomedes are coming back red-handed from the slaughter 
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of the Thracian king. The guards rush from the orchestra 
to the stage (a proceeding comparatively rare in Attic 
drama) to seize upon the foe. 

Then follows a scene of confusion rather difficult to 
apprehend (vv. 675-691). Professor Murray imagines 
Odysseus and Diomedes appearing amid a crowd of 
Thracians running in confusion. I-should rather suppose 
that the Thracians did not discover the calamity till 
afterwards, as in the Doloneza. Diomedes and Odysseus 
are at once captured by the watch (v. 681 rovtad’ ixw, 
toic® zuag~a). As Diomedes speaks no more, it would 
appear that he slips away in the dark while his comrade 
beguiles the guards with his talk, Where the chariot 
and horses of Rhesus are at this critical moment we 
are not told. They remain w rov dpayaros. Odysseus 
adopts a tone of authority, professing himself one of the 
Trojan host. Fora moment he forgets himself. With his 
imagination still infected by the slaughter of the king, he 
asks the captain of the guard (686) } ob 89 ‘Pijsov Karéxrac ; 
Fortunately for him that worthy has no time to think what 
may be implied in such a question. He begins a vague 
tu quogue retort, adAa Tov Krevovvta ot ... . When Odysseus, 
recovering himself, hastily diverts attention by crying toxe 
mac tts. After a little more parley he condescends to 
give the watchword, and is at once taken into the 
confidence of the guard, whom he successfully directs on a 
fool’s errand in search of ‘the spies.’ Then he slips awav 
in the dark and rejoins Diomedes. 

The guards soon re-assemble and find they have been 
fooled. While they are still lamenting their error, the 
charioteer of Rhesus(who fills the réle played by Hippocoon 
in the Doloneta) approaches them, and in a speech full of 
vivid detail tells of his master’s murder and his own 
wounding. Hector, when he returns, has already learnt 
the fate of his ally, but is shocked to find himself denounced 
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as the assassin. In vain the sorely tried general protests 
his innocence, hinting at the wiles of Odysseus ; his accuser 
persists in the charge, and is finally led away to have his 
wounds treated, with his suspicions still undispelled. The 
play concludes with the appearance of the Muse, the 
mother of Rhesus, as dea ex machina. WHovering over the 
stage with the body of her son in her arms she laments his 
doom, denounces Athena as the true author of the murder, 
declares her purpose of conveying the corpse home to 
Thrace, and foretells the destiny and honours awaiting 
the dead hero. 

The poet has often been criticized for making the 
Muse announce the true facts of Rhesus’ murder in the 
absence of the Charioteer, who, in consequence, continues 
to suspect Hector. Professor Murray thinks, however, 
that ‘it is a clever touch to leave the Thracian still only 
half-convinced and grumbling.’ Had Hector’s exculpation 
been effected by natural means, the arrangement might 
pass as a touch of realism ; but if a goddess is to be called 
in to vindicate a hero, we should expect the vindication 
to be final. The true explanation may be that the same 
actor was required to take the parts of the Muse and the 
Charioteer. 

For his final scene the poet got little aid from the 
Doloneta, The author of that episode had but an incidental 
interest in Rhesus, who comes to Troy only to meet his 
doom. Yet Rhesus was a great saga figure. In historical 
times his name was still familiar not only in the region of 
the Strymon but throughout Thrace, in the island of 
Chios, where he was associated with the local heroine, 
Arganthone, and in Bithynia and Troas, 

The name ‘Rhesus’ is probably of Thracian origin ; 
according to a plausible suggestion of ‘Tomaschek, it is to 
be connected with the Latin ver; if this be so, it represents 
a solitary survival in the languages of Eastern Europe of 
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the root veg, preserved in Indo-iranian tongues, and in 
several of those of Western Europe. 

The parentage assigned to Rhesus in the play is no 
doubt derived from the myths of the Strymon valley. The 
Doloneza calls the hero simply ‘son of Eioneus.’ There is 
no suggestion that Eioneus is a river-god; in the Zé¢¢/e 
Iliad he falls beneath the sword of Neoptolemus 
(Pausanias x. 27. 1). Yet, the existence of a town called 
Eion at the mouth of the Strymon confirms the view of the 
mythologist, Conon, that Eioneus is in reality only an older 
name of that river. 

The poet speaks of the mother of Rhesus simply as ‘ the 
Muse,’ it being the custom of the tragedians, in order to 
fix the attention of the spectator on the great issues of 
the drama, to leave secondary characters, messengers, 
shepherds, &c., unnamed (Wilamowitz, Avalect. Eurip., 
p- 185). Mythologists, however, insisted on attempting a 
more precise determination of her identity. With this 
object the scholiast quotes from the Macedonica of the 
younger Marsyas, a writer known to us from citations in 
Pliny and Athenzus, a sentence which implies that the 
memory of Rhesus and his mother had long survived at 
Amphipolis. Marsyas states that ‘there is a temple of 
Clio at Amphipolis, situated over against the monument of 
Rhesus on a certain ridge.’ 

The sudden apparition of the Muse with the body of 
her son was probably suggested (as Mr. J. C. Rolfe notes) 
by the scene in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus, where Eos 
appears in the air with the body of Memnon. 

The most significant passage in the play is the prophecy 
of the Muse concerning the ultimate destiny of Rhesus 
(vv. 962-973) :— 

ovk lor yaias és peAdyxtjov médov" 
tocovde Nupyv tiv évepO’ airyoopat, 
THS KapTroro.od maida Anpntpos Geas, 
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Yuxnv aveivar tovd” dperr€ris dé por 

‘ cal 
tous Opdéws tipdoa dhaiverOar pidrovs. 

> ‘ ‘ < , > , , 
Kdpot pev ws Oavwv te Kov Aevoow daos 
™” 
€orat TO Aowrov' ov yap és Ta’TOV TOTE 

9 » » . , 
ovr’ elow ovre pntpos OWerar Sépas. 
kpuTros 8 év avtpots THs brapyvpou xGoves 
> , , , , 
avOpwrodaipwv Kkeioetar BrAerwv aos, 
Baxxov mpopyrys dore Mayyaiov rétpav 
OKnoE, Teves Toor €iddoww eds. 


This passage Maass calls ‘an important document for 
the history of religion.’ Despite its obscurities, which have 
given commentators wide room to expatiate in, there is an 
air of reality aboutit. It reads as if the poet was describing 
a local belief and a local cult. 

The Muse begins by announcing that she will pray 
Persephone to ‘send up’ the soul of Rhesus. 

The doctrine of the dead as set forth in Attic Tragedy 
arose from a blending of two older conceptions.' The 
Homeric Greeks knew nothing of the invocation of heroes. 
They practised cremation, and held a doctrine corre- 
sponding to their practice. When the body is burned, 
the spirit enters the house of Hades, which lies far away 
in the West. It can return no more to the land of the 
living. It takes no more thought of the doings of men. 
True, it may be revived by tasting blood newly shed, but 
to consult the departed is possible only for those who, like 
Odysseus, have voyaged to the land of shadows. 

There existed, however, in Greece an older practice 
associated with an altogether different conception of the 
state of the dead, Inhumation, as practised in primitive 
times, implied the notion that the tomb is the dwelling- 
place of the spirit. It implied also the possibility of 
continued communication between the dead and the 
survivors, for the spirit can be kept awake by prayers, 


1 See Ridgeway: Early Age of Greece, t., chap. 4. 
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libations, and blood-offerings. If the bones of the dead 
have been transferred from one place to another, the spirit 
follows them; and where the tomb is, there for good or ill 
is felt the spirit’s influence. This belief, which still 
prevailed in historic times—as witness Herodotus’ tales 
(I. 67, v. 67) concerning the relics of Orestes and Adrastus 
—leads straight to hero-worship. 

In the sixth century B.C. the practice of cremation was 
coming into vogue in Athens, and with the change in 
custom there arose a conflation of these two doctrines. 
The spirit is no longer thought to have its abode in 
the tomb, but far away in the world of the dead; yet 
this world is now what it was not for Homer, an under- 
world. No longer does it signify whether the body has 
been burned or buried: from its distant home beneath 
the earth the spirit can return to its ashes and hearken 
to the voice of prayer. This eclectic theory Professor 
Ridgeway illustrates from the Choephoroe (324 ff. 490//). 
The body of Agamemnon has been burned, his spirit 
dwells beneath the earth; yet it can be summoned 
forth; the ritual, though long and _ wearisome, is 
effective. 

This, then, is the doctrine presupposed in Attic 
Tragedy ; but the position of Rhesus is in some respects 
unique. His soul is not to be ‘sent up’ for some special 
purpose, but is destined perpetually to enjoy a sort of 
life in death, As Professor Murray puts it: “Like other 
Northern barbaric princes, such as Orpheus and Zamolxis 
and Holgar the Dane, Rhesus lies in a hidden chamber 
beneath the earth, watching, apparently, for the day of 
uttermost need, when he must rise to help his people. 
There is no other passage in Greek Tragedy where such a 
fate is attributed to a hero, though the position of Darius 
in the Persae, and Agamemnon in the Choephorce or Electra, 
is in some ways analogous.” 
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The word avOowrosaiuwy (ara& cionuévoy in this sense) 
seems employed to mark the unique position of the hero. 

A minor point here arises. Persephone is asked to 
show this favour to Rhesus ‘ because he is a kinsman of 
Orpheus.’ Why should this be a title to favour? We 
know that Persephone had already shown grace to 
Orpheus ; but what had Orpheus done for Persephone ? 
Maass finds the clue to the problem in v. 942: svornoiwy Te 
T@V atonpiTwy pavag et~ev "Opdedc. There is little doubt 
that in the Orphic mysteries Persephone had her part, 
while in the mysteries of Eleusis, in which the goddess 
was specially concerned, Orphic features were prominent. 
(The evidence for these statements is collected in Harrison, 
Prolegomena to Gk. Rel., pp. 474 and 539 ff.) It would be 
then as hierophant and religious reformer that Orpheus 
conferred an obligation on the goddess, 

The Muse announces further that the dwelling-place 
of the deified Rhesus shall be‘ in the caverns of the s¢/ver- 
veined land’; thereby intimating her purpose of bearing 
home his corpse to the region between the Strymon and 
Mt. Pangaeum. 

For this transportation the Do/oneza, of course, affords 
no warrant. There it is implied that Rhesus was buried 
in the Troad, and such we know was the general Greek 
opinion. Polyaenus (Strat. 6, 53) tells us that Hagnon, 
when founding the colony of Amphipolis (437-6 B.C.), sent, 
at the bidding of an oracle, an expedition to Troy, and 
brought back the bones of Rhesus, which he buried near the 
Strymon, The account of Polyaenus may perhaps be 
decorated with fanciful embellishments ; but when we re- 
member that some forty years previously the Athenians 
had transferred from Scyros to Athens bones which they 
believed to be those of Theseus, there seems to be no 
reason why we should not with Rohde (Psyche,‘ 1, note 2) 
accept the story of Hagnon’s expedition. 
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Thus we see the Athenians actually believed that the 
ashes of Rhesus had been laid beneath a heap of gathered 
ground on the plain of Troy. The poet has obviously 
followed in this matter a different tradition. Two questions 
at once suggest themselves: (1) On what authority does 
the poet represent Rhesus as buried in Thrace? (2) What 
led him to abandon the form of the legend generally 
accepted in Greece? 

As to (1), we can adduce some grounds for believing 
that, according to the legends current among the 
Thracians, the bones of Rhesus rested in some local shrine. 

The eagerness of Hagnon and his Athenians to deposit 
the supposed relics of the hero within the precincts of their 
colony can hardly be explained, except on the assumption 
that the hero was already an object of veneration to the 
natives of the district. Rohde, indeed, regards Rhesus as 
the ancestor-god of the Edonians, as Zamolxis of the Getae, 
and Sabazios of other Thracian stocks. To the Athenians, 
no doubt, Rhesus was simply a Thracian hero, slain and 
buried in the Troad, whose supernatural protection for the 
new colony might be secured by bringing back his relics. 
But we need not suppose that the Edonians connected the 
Rhesus whom they worshipped as ancestor-god or national 
hero with an obscure incident in the tale of Troy. 

Bethe! has given good reason to suppose that, according 
to the primitive form of the legend, it was not in Troy 
that Rhesus perished, but in Thrace itself, warring against 
the son of Ares, the savage Diomedes, who fed his 
steeds on human flesh, and was himself at last slain by 
Heracles ; and that the story had reference to the struggles 
between the native Thracians and the early Greek 
colonists. Subsequently, when Diomedes was transformed 
into the chivalrous son of Tydeus, and absorbed into the 
Trojan story, Rhesus in turn was made an ally of the 


1 Vide Pauly-Wissowa, Real. Encycl., s.v. Diomedes. 
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Trojans, and the scene of his calamity transferred from 
Thrace to Troy. Among the Thracians it is likely that 
the Rhesus legend survived in local and primitive forms, 
superseded for the Greeks by the Homeric version. 

Philoestratus (Heroic. p. 681) tells of a shrine of Rhesus 
on Mount Rhodope: “ Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew in 
Troy, is said to inhabit Rhodope, and they recount many 
wondrous deeds of his ; for they say that he breeds horses, 
and marches in armour, and hunts wild beasts; and, in 
proof that the hero is a hunter, they tell how the wild 
boars and gazelles and all the beasts on the mountain 
come by twos and threes to the altar of Rhesus, and are 
offered in sacrifice, unbound and unfettered, and yield 
themselves to the knife; and this hero is said to ward off 
plague from his borders. Now, Rhodope is very populous, 
and there are many villages around the shrine ” (76 ipdv). 

Philostratus, of course, accepts the Homeric version: 
but the legend he heard at the shrine knows nothing of a 
catastrophe at Troy. It merely depicts, as Jessen 
observes (Roscher’s ZLew., art. Rhesus), ‘a genuine old 
Thracian, whose chief concerns are war, the chase, and the 
breeding of horses.’ 

The survival of this legend on Mount Rhodope in the 
time of Philostratus favours our contention that centuries 
earlier, in the Strymon valley, a similar legend was preva- 
lent, associated with some cavern in the district. No doubt 
as the region became Hellenized, the Greek tradition that 
the bones of the hero rested in the citadel of Amphipolis 
overshadowed and killed the local belief. 

But it is to this native shrine and native tradition that 
we must refer the words of the Muse : 

KpuTtos 8 éy dvtpos THs brapyvpou xOovos 
avOpwrodainwv Keioerar BAétwv ddos, 


Badxxov mpogpyrys wore Layyaiou rétpav 


» . a sar , 
wKnoe TELS ToLow €iddotv Oeds. 
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In the last two lines the Muse is comparing her son in 
his high estate of dv@pwzocaiuwy with some ‘ prophet of 
Bacchus who made his habitation on the Pangaeum’s 
rock.’ If this prophet can be associated with any known 
shrine on Pangaeum, the argument for a Thracian shrine 
of Rhesus by the Strymon is strengthened. 

Unfortunately the words are obscure, and there are at 
least three different interpretations of the passage. We 
cannot even be sure whether the words oeuvog .. . Oeds are 
to be referred to avOowzodaiuwy or rpopyrng. It is safer 
however, with most modern editors, to refer them to 
moogytns, both on account of the order, and because other- 
wise the description of the roopjrn¢ would be left very curt. 

There was a shrine of Bacchus on Pangaeum. We 
know from Herodotus that the Satrae, a tribe whose 
chief seat was on that mountain, possessed an oracle of 
Dionysus ‘on the highest peaks,’ wherein the Bessi acted 
as interpreters (Hdt. vii. 111, 112); and this may be 
the oracle mentioned by Dion Cassius (li. 25) as having 
been taken from the Bessi, and transferred to the Odrysians 
by Crassus. 

But who is the mpogirnc? According to Vater and 
Dindorf it is Lycurgus, king of the Edonians. This hero 
appears in Homer (II. vi. 130) as a persecutor of Dionysus. 
Sophocles (Ant. 9557) tells how he was confined by the 
god ‘in a rocky prison.’ From Apollodorus (3. 5.4.) we 
further learn that he was carried by the Edonians to 
Mount Pangaeum, and put in bonds, and there Dionysus 
had him torn asunder by horses. Yet there is some 
evidence that by a transformation not unknown in primi- 
tive religion he was sometimes identified with Dionysus 
himself. Strabo (x, p. 471) informs us: (of ®piyec) rov 
Atévucoy Kai rov “Hdwvdv Avxovpyov suvayovteg sis tv thy 
Omotootiay THY igpwy aivitrovra. Farnell,’ it is true, finds 


1 Cults of the Greek States, v. p. 100, note. 
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‘no direct record of the worship of Lycurgus, or his 
prophetic character.’ But there is a grotto near the 
summit of Pangaeum where, according to Perdrizet, 
superstitious rites are practised even at the present day; 
and this grotto may have been the seat of the barbarian 
oracle and the legendary scene of Lycurgus’ imprison- 
ment. As we have seen, the hero’s grave becomes his 
shrine. 

More recently Maass (Orpheus, p. 67 7.) has argued with 
much ingenuity for the identification of the ‘prophet’ with 
Orpheus. The Muse has already mentioned Orpheus by 
name; and a second reference by allusion would not be 
unnatural. The association of Orpheus with Dionysus is 
a subject constantly referred to in literature from Herodotus 
onwards, There would be nothing improbable in Orpheus 
being called the ‘prophet of Bacchus.’ But have we any 
grounds for connecting him with the cult of the god on 
Mount Pangaeum ? 

Virgil, as Maass observes, following Alexandrian 
authority, makes Orpheus bewail ‘his _half-regained 
Eurydice’ by the waters of Strymon; where also he 
meets his death at the hands of the indignant Maenads 
(Georg. iv. 508f, 5207). Already Aeschylus in his 
Bassarids had told how on Pangaeum Thracian Maenads 
tore Orpheus to pieces and scattered his limbs on every 
side; but the Muses collected them again, and buried them 
in the place called Leibethra. ‘The best-known place of 
this name was in Macedonia, under Mount Olympus, but 
for the Leibethra of Aeschylus’ tragedy Maass bids us 
carry our search no farther than Pangaeum itself, quoting 
Himerius (Or, xiii. 4.): AeBiOo.r piv obv Tayyatov mooc- 
oxo Opgéa tov KadAtérns tov Opaxiov abpagor, x.7.r. 

Omitting Maass’s subsidiary arguments, we may sum- 
marize thus his main contention. The prophet is a ‘ holy 
god to those who understand’; Orpheus’ mysteries were 
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closely associated with Dionysus. The prophet ‘made 
his habitation on Pangaeum’s rock’; on Pangaeum 
Dionysus had an oracle; on Pangaeum (according to 
Aeschylus) Orpheus perished; at Leibethra, on the 
borders of Pangaeum, the Muses buried him. Here we 
should be prepared to find a seat of his worship. According 
to Maass, then, the four lines of the play above quoted may 
be thus paraphrased: ‘ Orpheus’ shrine and oracle are on 
Mount Pangaeum: Rhesus, too, shall have a shrine in a 
cavern in the plain below.” The cavern-shrine reminds 
us of the legends of the Thracian Zamolxis and the 
Boeotian Amphiaraus and Trophonius. _ 

Perdrizet has criticized in detail these arguments of 
Maass. We know nothing elsewhere, he maintains, of 
Lycurgus or Orpheus as prophets of Bacchus on 
Pangaeum. Nor does he accept Maass’s explanation of 
Leibethra. The Pangaean Leibethra is a mere fiction 
of Himerius, a late writer (c. 350 A.D.). The ‘unanimous 
tradition of antiquity’ placed the grave of Orpheus in 
the famous Leibethra, under Mount Olympus, whither the 
Muses bore the dead prophet from Pangaeum, just as in 
our play the Muse bears the body of Rhesus from Troy. 

It must, however, be remembered that Pangaeum was 
inhabited by a branch of the Pierians who had migrated 
thither in early times from the district of Pieria, near 
Mount Olympus. It would not, therefore, be surprising if 
they gave the name of Leibethra to a locality in their new 
home; nor would it be strange if the new Leibethra had 
in time come to be associated with the name of Orpheus. 

Perdrizet further objects that nothing in the Bassarzds, 
so far as we know, proves that Orpheus was associated 
on Pangaeum with the cult of the Thracian Bacchus, or 
that the syncretism which eventually amalgamated the 
Dionysiac and Orphic religions was an accomplished fact 
in the time of Aeschylus. 
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On this latter point Miss Harrison (Proleg., p. 454), 
who believes that ‘ by the time of rlerodotus the followers 
of Orpheus and Bacchus are regarded as substantially 
identical,’ quotes Hdt. ii. 81, where the historian, speaking 
of certain Egyptian customs, observes that the Egyptians 
dporAoyéovat Tava Tota Oogtcotar kaevpévorat Kal BaxxiKoior. 

Perdrizet’s own interpretation of our passage is, I 
think, open to more serious objection. He starts with the 
assumption that the weopitn¢c Baxxov is none other than 
Rhesus himself. Hence the text must be corrupt. We must 
recall the -vexed lines once more to the reader’s notice — 

Kputros 6° év dvtpos THs brapyvpov xOovds 

avOporodaiuwr Keioetar BrA€rwv daos 

Baxxov rpopytys wore Ioyyaiov rérpav 

OKNOE GEeuvos ToLoww €iddow Oeds. 
A late correction in the Palatine MS. reads é¢ te for Gore in 
the third line. With this alteration the passage runs :— 
Rhesus shall lie concealed . . .. the prophet of Bacchus 
who (Bacchus) made his habitation in Pangaeum’s rock. 
Remembering, however, that é¢ re is not strictly an Attic 
use, Perdrizet offers as alternatives the conjectures 6¢ ye 
(Matthiae) or ®¢ d¢ (Madvig), which latter has not even 
the merit of being metrical ! 

But to disturb a perfectly intelligible text in the interests 
of a theory, however ingenious, is an altogether uncritical 
proceeding ; and we might add, in Perdrizet’s own words, 
“we have no evidence elsewhere of Rhesus as prophet of 
Bacchus on Pangaeum.” lLycurgus and Orpheus cannot 
be so easily exorcised. 

Yet, however we may identify the zpogijrne, we cannot 
doubt that (in the words of Farnell) ‘the poet’s prophecy 
rests on local knowledge.’ In this tragedy he has 
preferred local legend to Greek tradition ; he has given 
his hero sepulture not in a Trojan barrow, but in the 
‘caverns of the silvery land.’ 
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But why? The poet was confronted with a peculiar 
problem. A writer who set out to dramatize the legend of 
Rhesus could hardly change at will the details of a story 
fixed for ever in the pages of the //zad. But while the 
Doloneta leaves the dead Rhesus in Troy, Thracian 
tradition (with which the poet evidently had a thorough 
acquaintance) insisted that somewhere in Thrace—as to 
exactly where, the faithful probably differed among them- 
selves—lay the bones of the national hero, The poet was 
willing to become a debtor both to the Greeks and the 
barbarians. Thracian tradition ignored rather than denied 
the death of Rhesus in Troy: the Doloneta implied, but 
did not assert, his burial there. The poet saw that he 
could without violence weld these independent traditions 
into a consistent whole, by the use of a device borrowed 
from the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 

The introduction of the Muse provides a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Nor is it without aesthetic 
justification. It enables the poet to add a touch of novelty 
to a familiar tale. It provides opportunity for a striking 
scenic effect. It imparts to a plot otherwise almost 
destitute of tragic emotion an element which appeals to 
‘the general heart of man ’—the love and sorrow of a 
mother for her son. 

But if it appears strange that the poet did not provide, 
as he readily might have done, a prophetic anticipation 
of the events of 437 B.C., when the body of Rhesus was 
conveyed home in state by the fleet of the Athenian 
thalassocrats, I venture to suggest that the play was 
written before that event occurred. 


The Authenticity of the Play. 


The evidence available for the discussion of this 


question may be thus classified:—(1) direct statements 
2C2 
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on the point in the scholia and arguments; (2) inferences 
drawn from statements on other questions in the same 
documents; (3) evidence derived from the study of the 
vocabulary, metre, and in general from the ‘economy’ of 
the play itself. 

Let us turn first to the scholia, which have been made 
the subject of a special study by Wilamowitz. [xcept for 
a few interlinear and marginal glosses, they are confined 
to one MS. (Vaticanus gog). Wilamowitz divides these 
scholia into three classes—(1) explanations of single words, 
derived he thinks from ancient lexica ; (2) araphrases of 
the more difficult passages, to which are sometimes appended 
elucidations of complicated or ambiguous constructions, 
and brief explanatory notes, chiefly mythological, and 
derived in his opinion from a mythological handbook ; 
(3) scholia in which the paraphrast has incorporated 
criticisms dtrected against the poet on the ground of some 
absurdity or improbability, or some error in legend or 
mythology. 

The first two classes are common types of scholia ; 
the last alone need detain us. 

It was the custom of critics to affix the symbol x to 
passages which they felt were open to criticism, and to 
those also which served, as they thought, to explain them. 
In several instances our scholia directly refer to this 
symbol. On v. 240 of the play the critic objects to the 
poet describing the steeds of Achilles as mares, since 
Homer speaks of them as horses. Hence his note rae’ dre 
OnAvKw¢ *“Ounoog ‘ ZavOov xai Badiov,’ cai, ‘ Mocedawv Exop” 
avrovs. Oo 7d x. Similarly, on v. 716, the critic, objecting 
to the epithet Papapdxpove (which he supposes to mean 
bala) being applied to Odysseus, comments: rd x. dre 


pudaxpov avtov gnaw. 
Similar instances of adverse criticism are found with- 
out explicit mention of the symbol. We may quote as 
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examples, schol. on v. 165 ra&ac 6? peobdv wAnv éuiig Trupav- 
viduc, Where the comment is yedotov rd oleobat dre BactAsiav 
airnos. On v. 260, where the use of the word «axéyaufpov 
of Agamemnon in his relation to Helen evokes the 
criticism ov« axpiBo¢ eipnkev * ov yap °A. Ty ie yauBpoc. 
To this type belong scholia on vv. 502, 210, 427, 521. 

Finally, we find instances where adverse criticism is 
followed by vindication of the poet. We give one example. 
In v. 355 Rhesus is described as Gippebwv Badsator rHAUI0. 
On this the critic remarks ob xupiwg viv ry Ae Kéxpnrac, 
AevKac yap sixey we kal avwripw avtag Epyn, the vindicator 
adding ddévaras 6? avti rod raxéeiate. 

What does all this imply ? 

In the opinion of Wilamowitz, the parts of the scholia 
in which the poet is assailed once formed part of a com- 
mentary on verses to which the symbol x had been affixed. 
The vindications were added by a later writer, who drew 
them chiefly from the mythological handbook alluded to 
above. On this vindication the ‘ paraphrast’ relied when 
preparing our extant scholia. ‘These scholia then, accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz, imply (1) an “editio xexraspévy”’ of the 
Rhesus, (2) a treatise explaining why the y was affixed to 
various passages, (3) a refutation of the criticisms advanced 
in the ‘treatise.’ He supposes the ‘treatise’ to have been 
composed before Christ, since in the relics of it extant in 
the scholia there is no mention of any critic of later date 
than Aristarchus (ob. c. 146 a. Chr.) and his disciples. 

The compilation of the ‘ treatise’ in Wilamowitz’ 
judgment indicates the existence of a body of opinion 
in ancient times which held the Rhesus to be spurious, 
the object of the ‘treatise’ being to maintain this view. 
Though the art of Euripides, as shown in the Zroades and 
flecuba, was vehementiy impugned, there is no parallel 
elsewhere to this elaborate attack on the Rhesus. 

To this we may reply—(1) There is not the slightest 
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trace in our extant scholia of an attempt to draw such 
a conclusion from the criticisms levelled against the play. 
(2) These criticisms are sometimes expressed in such a 
form as might lead the reader to suppose that the critic 
himself believed the play to be Euripidean. In schol. 508 
and 529, Dionysodorus and Crates are quoted, who, in the 
very act of fault-finding, proclaim their belief in the Euri- 
pidean provenance of the play. We find no suggestion that 
the critic who quotes them did not accept their ascription 
of the play to Euripides. 

In two: places the ‘critic’ himself appears to imply 
Euripidean authorship: (1) on v. 250 here marks: xéypnrat' 
Si kai voy Evpitidne ri wapomia [“ tsxatog Mucwy” | mapa 
Tove xpovovc: (2) on v. 430 he cites a phrase from the 
Orestes of Euripides, in the words “duswov d& irépw He 
sivev.” 

Here there are four passages of adverse criticism which 
imply an acceptance of Euripidean authorship, while no 
passage can be adduced wherein it is either expressly or 
by implication denied. 

It does not seem necessary to revert to so bold a 
hypothesis as that of Wilamowitz to explain the presence 
of so much adverse criticism in the scholia. These 
criticisms, in whatever form they originally appeared, 
seem to be the work of an Alexandrian who rejoiced 
in the opportunity provided by the Rhesus for the display 
of the minute erudition which was the ideal of his age. 
The only evidence bearing on the question of authorship 
which I can find in the scholia is the direct testimony of 
Dionysodorus, Crates, and Parmeniscus, who assert the 
play to be the work of Euripides, It is probable, too, that 
Aristarchus (schol. 540) was of the same opinion. 

We now turn to the two Arguments. The former of 


' Wilamowitz, however, states, ‘hoc nomen primitus hic non legebatur,’” 
(De Schol. Rhesi, p. 11.) 
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these contains our only evidence that the Rhesus was 
suspected in antiquity. The anonymous author, after 
summarizing the plot, proceeds: rovro rd dpaua tno vibov 
imevdnoav Evpiridou & ph eivar’ tov yap Topd«\nov pwarrov 
vropaive [vropaivay Valckenaer] yapaxtipa. év pévtor rai¢ 
SSackariac we yvijowov avayéypaTrrat, Kal }) wWepi Ta perapara OF 
éy avt@ woAumpaynocivyn tov Evpuridyy. duodoye. In this 
passage Wilamowitz finds his theory of the origin of our 
scholia confirmed. Here, too, he recognizes the ‘critic’ 
and the ‘vindicator.’? But are not the grounds on which 
the attack is made entirely different in the two cases? 
The moe suspected the genuineness of the play because 
they felt the style to be that of Sophocles rather than 
uripides. The critic in the scholia, as already indicated, 
urged nothing against the authenticity of the play, but 
pilloried the poet for referring to the horses of Achilles 
in the feminine, for calling the white steeds of Rhesus 
Badiai, for the anachronism of representing the theft of 
the Palladium as prior to the arrival of the Thracians, 
for making Adrasteia daughter of Zeus. Which of 
these eccentricities, we may ask, would Wilamowitz 
regard as belonging to the ZopéxAuog yapaxrip? Walda 
calls attention to the form of the sentence, in which the 
notion ‘spurious’ is conveyed, both positively (vé@ov) and 
negatively (Evperidov 8? mw) scivac). This is done, he 
suggests, to mark more emphatically the antithesis of 
the clauses. The Zo. doubted the Euripidean authorship 
of the Rhesus, rov yap XopdxAnov yapaxtipa vrepaive. 
It would be well if the exact ground and nature of this 
judgment were always remembered by modern scholars. 
It is not easy to discover wherein consists the 
LopdkAKoc xapaxrip. The student, as he reads the play, 
may be impressed by an element of richness and romance 
alien to the usual manner of Euripides ; he may observe the 
close relation of the choral odes to the action of the piece ; 
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he may be struck by the similarity of the ré/es played 
by Athena in the Rhesus and the Ajax. But anything 
distinctively Sophoclean he will fail to detect. Nor have 
the careful researches of Eysert and Rolfe (of which 
hereafter) brought to light any special resemblances in 
style or treatment between the Rhesus and the extant 
plays of Sophocles. 

Wilamowitz conjectures that our play is an imitation 
of Sophocles’ Tomévecg, of which a few fragments remain. 
The scene of the [loméveg was laid in the Trojan camp ; 
the deaths of Protesilaus and Cycnus provide a double 
catastrophe like the deaths of Dolon and Rhesus in 
our play; the chorus of shepherds corresponds to the 
shepherd who reports the coming of the Thracians. But 
our knowledge of the Ilomévec is too scanty to enable us 
to theorize with confidence upon its relation (if any) to 
the Rhesus. 

To return to the first Argument. Its author rebuts 
the suspicion of the fo. partly by the somewhat puerile 
contention that the astronomical passage (Rhesus 526-537) 
betrays the hand of Euripides, well known for his interest 
in physical science; partly by the definite statement 
that the play is inscribed as genuine in the didascaliae. 
This latter statement is of great importance. Of the 
authority of the ddascaliae there can be no reasonable 
doubt.' If we were quite certain that the reference in 
the didascaliae was to our Rhesus, there would be an end 
of the controversy. Curiously enough, it is the very next 
sentence of the Argument which, as much as any other 
consideration, has led many scholars to doubt whether 
this is so, 

The Argument proceeds: mpdAoyor 8? Sirrol pépovrat. 
6 youv Atxafapxog [Nauck and all succeeding editors for 


MSS. Otwaiav] éxriBeic tiv imobeow tov “Phoov yoape Karta 


' Vide Sandys, Hist. Class. Scholarship, 1, pp. 64,65. 
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AE otTWe’ ‘viv evaiAnvoy héyyog } SipehAarog. Kai ev 
eviorg O& TMV avTiypapwy Erepdc TIC Hiperat medAOYOS mECOE 
mavu kal ov mpéitav Evprtidy’ cai rdxa av Tiveg THY UTOKpITOV 
Steoxevaxoreg elev avrov’ Exe 6? o’twe. [Here follow eleven 
lines of verse, which mea gutdem sententta are all the 
Argument says they are.] 

The ‘problem of the prologue’ may be stated thus :— 
Our extant Rhesus has no prologue. But the prologue 
was a characteristic feature of Euripides’ dramas. Every 
extant play has a prologue except the /phigeneta in Aulis 
in its present form. The absence of a prologue was 
sufficient in itself to render the Rhesus suspected, and the 
suspicion was confirmed by the citation from Dicaearchus. 
(As to the origin of the second prologue, the explanation 
in the Argument is very probably correct.) 

That our play originally possessed a prologue is 
highly improbable. The second Argument, which is an 
abridgment of that of Aristophanes of Byzantium, states, 
& xopd¢ ouvéisrnkev ik purdaxwv Towikwv of Kai mooAoyiZovat, 
meaning of course by zpodoyiZover, ‘open the play.” 
There was therefore no prologue to the Rhesus extant 
at the beginning of the second century B.c., and Menzer 
concludes, from an examination of the speeches of the 
various characters, that our play never had a prologue 
in the Euripidean manner. 

How, then, are we to account for the prologue of which 
the first line is cited from Dicaearchus 

The opponents of the Euripidean authorship of our play 
suggest that it probably comes from the lost play of 
Euripides. Long before the days of Aristophanes—for 
he is evidently ignorant of the transaction—the Rhesus of 
Euripides disappeared; and in course of time our extant 
play, an emanation from some Wardour Street of third- 
century Alexandria (so Hermann and _ his followers), 


1Cf. first Argt. to Oed. Col. (ad fin.): mpodoyite: Oidirous. 
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or fourth-century Athens (according to Hagenbach, 
Wilamowitz, Rolfe, and others), came to be substituted 
for the lost masterpiece, and was handed down to us as 
genuine. 

Kirchhoff (Philol. vii., Jahrg. 1852) preferred to raise 
another question, viz., What is the source of our first 
Argument? If we can, with Walda, accept his answer to 
this question, the origin of the first prologue need no longer 
trouble us. Kirchhoff believes that the author of our first 
Argument derives all his statements from Dicaearchus. If 
a disciple_of Aristotle was satisfied that the play, which 
some thought spurious on account of its Sophoclean style, 
was the same as that which his master recorded as genuine 
in his didascaliae, the most sceptical critic must keep 
silence. 

Dicaearchus, the famous author of the Bive rig‘ EAAGOve, 
likewise composed, we are informed by Sextus Empiricus 
(adv. Math. iii. 3), twoBécere to Sophocles and Euripides. 
These troféseg, according to Schrader,' who has investi- 
gated the meaning attached to the term by Sextus, 
contained “not excerpts from the dramas, but inquiries 
into the mythical material underlying them.” In the first 
Argument to the A/edea Dicaearchus is cited (in terms 
which recall the phraseology of the Argument to the 
Rhesus) for the statement that Euripides’ play is based on 
one by Neophron. The first Argument to the A/cesézs is 
entitled in one MS. troQeste Aucatapxov. Hence Kirchhoff 
concluded that these three arguments are the relics of a 
series founded upon the toficae of Dicaearchus. His 
theory, he thinks, is confirmed by the @ préorz improbability 
of the author of our Argument having consulted different 
authorities for the several statements which he makes. 
Hagenbach’s objection, that the form of the citation shows 
that Dicaearchus is cited only for the particular item of 


1 See Martini in Pauly-Wissowa, art. Dicaearchus. 
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information attributed to him, is not very serious in view of 
the notorious laxity of ancient writers in their references 
to authorities. 

But apart altogether from Kirchhoff’s theory, I would 
submit that the very fact of the iroBeore of Dicaearchus 
being cited as authority for a prologue is evidence that 
Dicaearchus knew that prologue only as a separate docu- 
ment, not as part of the play, and therefore that the Rhesus 
which Dicaearchus knew was in all probability without a 
prologue. 

In any case, the simplest explanation of the existence 
of three different openings to the play is Professor Murray’s, 
“that the play was reproduced more than once after the 
poet’s death, and adapted by the producer on each 
occasion.” For the notion that the play is late Attic or 
early Alexandrian, neither scholia nor Arguments supply 
a tittle of evidence. 

It remains to examine the purely internal evidence. 
Assailants of the play have always felt themselves on 
strong ground when dealing with its vocabulary. 
Valckenaer went so far as to assert “vocabula inusitata 
plura in uno Rhesi dramate inveniri quam et in super- 
stitibus Eur. tragoediis et in deperditarum  reliquiis 
omnibus.” Hermann, in furtherance of his attack on the 
genuineness of the play, drew up lists of expressions 
(1) which occur nowhere else in our extant literature, 
(2) which are not found in the remaining Euripidean 
dramas, (3) the source of which can be traced elsewhere. 
Hagenbach extended and corrected Hermann’s lists, 
adding a new list of words, phrases, and sentiments which 
appeared to him to be borrowed from the three tragedians. 
It was not, however, till the appearance of Eysert’s Rhesus 
im Lichte des Euriptdetschen Sprachgebrauches (1891) that 
the linguistic comparison between the Rhesus and the 
other plays of Euripides was carried out on scientific 
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lines. The independent investigations of J. C. Rolfe (of 
Harvard), in his article Zhe Tragedy Rhesus (1892), cover 
much the same ground, and serve to confirm Eysert’s 
conclusions. 

Eysert begins with a complete list of the ara& ciopnuéva 
in the several plays and the fragments of Euripides. 
It is not possible here to do more than summarize the 
results. His percentages are instructive : Cyclops, 3°10 (per 
100 lines); Rhesus, 2°81; L[ph. T., 2°34; Phoen., 2°27; Bacch., 
2°23; lon, 2°22; Herc. F., 1:97; [ph. A., 1:96; Suppl., 1°86; 
Electr., 1:84; Hel., 1°59; Tro. 1°35; Hipp., 1:29; Or., 1°28; 
Flec., 1:23; Andr.,o°'79; Heraclid., 0°76; Med., 0°63; Alc., 0. 60. 

Of the total number of Gwa& cionuéva in Euripides, 
Eysert finds one-eighteenth in the Ahesus. 

On this Rolfe comments: “In view of these results, the 
argument from the number of rare words in the Rhesus is 
deprived of much of its weight. On the other hand, an 
examination of the above table of percentages makes it 
difficult to suppose that the Rhesus was the earliest work 
of Eur., and most of the upholders of the Euripidean 
authorship of the play have admitted their position to be 
untenable without that hypothesis.” I confess I cannot see 
the force of the argument. At the bottom of Eysert’s list 
stands the Alcestzs, the oldest Euripidean play whose date 
is known; at the top the Cyclops, of which Murray writes : 
“acta incertum quo tempore sed cerfe valde antiquo, 
fortasse etiam ante annum 438.” The value of Eysert’s 
result lies in its complete refutation of the statements of 
Valckenaer and his school. 

The remainder of Eysert’s analysis of the vocabulary 
leads to the same conclusion. Omitting epic and lyric 
reminiscences, he finds in the Akhesus fifty-four words 
occurring nowhere else in Tragedy; in the Bacchae there 
are 103 such words, the proportion being 5°42 per cent. 
against 7°40. 
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Of words derived from Homer (Homeric reminiscences), 
which are found nowhere else in Tragedy, the Rhesus 
yields the following :—apmeipac (514), d&xPae (525), erBowoxw 
(100), pépuspog (509), troAumsiw (744); the Cyclops has 
avakaiw, avOpakia, dareroc, avrALc, Ddeos, Boravn, SaciuadrAog, 
Sivjec, cisouat, (fut. of eiue), Abyoe, unkac, cumpapTTw, Téppa, 
xnpow. He gives a similar list of twelve words from the 
Phoenissae. 

Again, out of seventy-four words used more than once 
by Euripides and by no preceding or succeeding writer, 
he finds seven in the Rhesus. 

Rolfe has tabulated the words found only in the Rhesus 
and in each one of the three tragedians. He concludes 
that “‘ the language of the play is Aeschylean rather than 
Euripidean, while the resemblance to the language of 
Sophocles is slight. There is certainly no servile imitation 
of any one of the three.” 

Wecklein, in a review of Eysert’s pamphlet (Berl. Phil. 
Woch. 19 Decr. 1891), cited by Rolfe, picks out the follow- 
ing words and phrases which seem to him to be strong 
evidence that our Rhesus is not the work of Euripides: 
avOpwrodainwv (971) retverOat ele re (875) mporatvi (523) ddpn 
(274) OfOae (525) péuAwKa (629) vate iw’ Apysiwy podgiv 
(150, 155, 221, 589), jam vave tx’ ’Apysiwy moda (203), oreixev 
(86, 138, 201, 291, 296, 299, 582, 594, 628, 992, 993), 
meAraorai (311). 

The objection to most of these seems based on subjec- 
tive considerations ; but the case against weAraorai is “ that 
the word (which first occurs Thuc. Il. 29) seems not to 
have been formed before the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Athenians had Thracian allies.” We might argue, how- 
ever, that in Thrace, where the weAracrai came from, the 
word had been invented much earlier, The poet, as we 
nave seen, appears to have had a close acquaintance 
with Thrace and Thracian customs. We might compare 
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our word khaki which, though long familiar in Anglo- 
Indian military circles, was unknown to civilians other- 
wise well-informed until the days of the South African 
War. 

Hagenbach’s lists of phrases and expressions which 
seem to him to be imitated from Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
or Euripides, have been corrected and extended by Rolfe, 
who concludes that the Rhesus shows little resemblance 
in language and style to the extant works of Sophocles. 
He maintains that ‘if our author took any one of the 
tragedians as his model, that one was Aeschylus.’ As to 
the significance of the resemblances between the ARheszs 
and the undisputed plays of Euripides, Rolfe observes 
(p. 90):—** It seems fair to conclude that there is no 
evidence in the language and style of the play strong 
enough to prove that Euripides wrote the play, or that 
its author was a servile imitator. On the other hand, 
this last list, added to the other evidence, makes it 
probable that the author of the Rhesus was familiar 
with all the works of Euripides, and hence lived after his 
time.” 

I cannot but feel that Rolfe lays undue stress on 
evidence of this kind. What degree of resemblance is 
to be regarded as denoting imitation or recollection ? 
When we read in Rhesus 308: wodXoio ody nwdwow ixrime 
~opov, we may feel certain that the poet is acquainted 
with Aesch. Septem, 373, xadxiAaroe Kralove. Kddwvec 
oéBov. But the parallels which Hagenbach and Rolfe 
have collected between the Ahesus and the plays of 
Euripides are not of this striking character. Unfortunately, 
Rolfe does not inform us on which of his examples 
(they would fill four pages of HERMATHENA) he relies 
to prove his contention that the author was ‘familiar 
with all the works of Euripides.’ As a specimen we 
select the first half-dozen of these parallels. The first 
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in each case is Hagenbach’s, the others being added by 
Rolfe :— 


Rhesus 6. bpbov xepadrtyjy. cf. dp0woov xapa, Herac. 635. 
opOovre xapa, Lipp. 198. dpbov zpdawzov, 
Alc, 388. 

Adaov BAEpapwv yopywrov pay. cf. arvyvny 


éppiv Avoaca, Eur. Hipp. 290. 


< 
“I 


» 55. oaivee mw Evvvyog gpuKtwpia. Cf. ov yap pe 
caiver Oéopara, Eur. Jon 685. 


»» 59 paevvoi yAfov Aaumripes. Cf. gaevvatg HAiov 
mepimtvxaic, Kur. Jom 1517. 

5, 80. Tavr’ ay po3nBeic tot Semaivwy rode. cf. Eur. 
Hlipp., mavr’ av pontsio’ tobe’ Semaivere 
di ri; but also wavra Senaivery pers, Aesch. 
Pers. 603. 

»» 85. nada oroves moddc. cf. Kai ppv ‘Oduacede 


tpxerat oTovel moooc, Eur. Hec. 216. 


The only way to introduce any significance into 
parallels of this kind would be to take a play of known 
and early date, e.g., the A/cestis, and subject it to similar 
treatment. We should then have some means of testing 
whether the author of the Rhesus has been constructing a 
mosaic, or merely drawing on the common stock of poetic 
turns of expression. 

‘The metre of the play,’ says Rolfe, ‘is generally 
agreed to be such, with regard to the resolution of long 
syllables, as was usual before the 89th Olympiad’ 
(B.C. 424). Lachmann thinks the metre corresponds to 
that of Sophocles and Euripides at their best. Wilamowitz 
(than whom there is no greater authority on this question) 
sums up the case: ‘In anapaestis tov SopoxAnov bropaivee 
xXapaxtipa scriptor Rhesi, in senariis vero ne antilabas 
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quidem admittit (quas in trochaicis tetrametris habet 
686-692) nedum laxiori indulgeat disciplinae.’ 

Yet Dietrich (Pauly-Wissowa, art. Luripides) cites as 
an argument for the late dating of the play the “ dfteres 
Brechen eines Verses unter zwei Personen.” This pecu- 
liarity is, however, found at least once in senarii in the 
Alcestis ‘v. 1119), and is not infrequent in the Cyclops! 

Rolfe has collected some statistics concerning the 
syntax of the Rhesus: (1) The use of era in preference 
to oiv is, according to Tycho Mommsen, a notable feature 
of Euripidean style, but it occurs less often in the Rhesus 
than in any Euripidean play ; (2) Harmsen observes that 
the genitive after a preposition instead of an adjective, 
while rare in Euripides, is frequent in the Rhesus, occurring 
eight times ; (3) anastrophe, found at least eight times in 
every other Euripidean play, occurs only three times in the 
Rhesus ; (4) Tachan says that the later plays of Euripides 
reveal an increased preference for the infinitive over other 
uses to indicate purpose ; this feature is noticeable in the 
Rhesus; (5) on the other hand, Goodwin notes that the 
independent clause with py or jy) ob expressing desire to 
avert an object of fear, does not occur after Homer till 
Euripides, who has three cases with and one with pj ov. 
An example of the latter also occurs in the Rhesus ; 
(6) Goodwin notes in Aeschylus one example of rpiv with 
indic. after a negative; one in Sophocles after an 
affirmative; in Euripides five. The Rhesus has two. 

The reader can judge for himself what conclusion (if 
any) can be drawn from these. The scantiness of Rolfe’s 
collection confirms me in the belief that the syntax of the 
Rhesus is remarkable for its conformity to normal Attic 
idioms. Rolfe thus sums up his case against the play 
being an early production of Euripides—(1) the list of words 
and expressions given by Wecklein ; (2) the fact that the 
action of the play demands four actors; (3) the evidence 
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that the author of the play was acquainted with the later 
tragedies of Euripides; (4) the apparent lack of a 
prologue ; (5) the first three cases cited in the examination 
of the syntax; (6) he can hardly believe that Aristophanes 
would have missed the opportunity of ridiculing an early 
effusion of Euripides. 

Most of the questions raised here I have already 
discussed. As to (2) I do not think four actors are 
required, but would arrange the parts thus—({1) Hector, 
Paris, Odysseus ; (2) Aeneas, Rhesus, Athena ; (3) Dolon, 
Shepherd, Diomedes, Charioteer, Muse. In support of the 
view that three actors are sufficient may be cited Haigh, 
who asserts (Zragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 284 n.): “The 
contention that four actors are required at v. 642 is quite 
unfounded, Odysseus and Diomedes leave the stage at 


637.” (I would prefer to dismiss Odysseus at 626, a course, 


I observe, proposed also in a note to Murray’s translation.) 
As to (4) of Rolfe's objections, the earlier the date the more 
explicable the absence of a prologue, unless we suppose 
the necessity for one to have been an innate idea in the 
mind of Euripides. ’ 

If the Rhesus is not Euripidean, to what period does it 
belong? It is nowadmitted that the choric rhythms in 
themselves preclude Alexandrian authorship, which no 
critic has maintained since Menzer. Wilamowitz argues 
for the time of the second naval confederacy (378 B.C.). So 
also Hagenbach and Rolfe. The metrical strictness of 
the play Wilamowitz explains as due to a reaction against 
the licences introduced by Euripides in his later style, and 
developed by his immediate followers. The only evidence 
of such a reaction is the case of Moschion, who apparently 
allowed no resolved feet at all in senarii. We have no 
evidence that he founded a school. 

To assign the play to the fourth century really amounts 


(if I may quote Professor Murray once more) ‘to rejecting 
HERMAIHENA,—VOL, XVII. 2D 
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the external evidence in order to place the Rhesus in a 
period of tragic style of which we happen to know nothing.’ 
It is possible that the play may have come down tous 
after passing through the hands of a reviser ; but I cannot 
think the higher critics have succeeded in their efforts 
to demolish the orthodox position that the Rhesus was 
composed by Euripides in the dawn of his genius. 


W. H. PORTER. 
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RAGIONE, INTELLETITO, AMORE IN DANTE. 


HE distinction between Ratio and Intellectus is 
very clearly drawn by one of Dante’s chief teachers, 
S. Thomas Aquinas, in many passages: eg. Sum. 
Theol, 2*. 2°". q. 49, 5. 3: Etsi intellectus et ratio non sint 
diversae potentiae, tamen denominantur ex diversis 
actibus: Intellectus enim nomen sumitur ab intima 
penetratione veritatis, nomen autem rationis ab inquisi- 
tione et dicursu; in 2%, 2". q. 8, 1: Discursus rationis 
incipit ab intellectu et terminatur ad intellectum; in 
1 q.79, 8, C: Eadem in homine potentia est ratio et 
intellectus, licet intelligere sit simpliciter veritatem 
intelligibilem apprehendere, ratiocinari autem procedere 
de uno intellecto ad aliud, ad veritatem intelligibilem 
cognoscendum ; hoc imperfecti, aliud perfecti est; Certitudo 
rationis est ex intellectu, sed necessitas rationis est ex 
defectu intellectus, 

S. Thomas, however, recognizes a less strict use of 
Ratio in 1 q., 29. 3. 4™: Deus potest dici rationalis 
naturae, secundum quod ratio non importat discursum, 
sed communiter intelligibilem [? intellectivam] naturam ; 
again in Sum. c. Gent. ii, 59, 60: Si homo speciem 
sortitur per hoc, quod est rationalis, et intellectum habens, 
quicumque est in specie humana est rationalis, et 
intellectum habens: Herus habet propriam operationem 
supra alia animalia scilicet zx/elligere, et rattocinari, quae 
est operatio hominis in quantum est homo [where the 
singular, ofera/io, shows that intelligere and ratiocinari 
are identified ]. 

Dante follows the Angelic Doctor in the more general 


and the more strict use of Ratio and Intellectus, the more 
2D2 
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general, in which each is employed to denote the anima 
rationalis, the more strict, in which Ratio is the voit¢ 
functioning as reasoning or discourse, Intellectus, the vote 
functioning as intuition. 
Of the former use the following passages afford 
examples :— 
i peccatori carnali 
Che la ragion sommettono al talento. (Inf. v. 38.) 


They submit reason to desire—the Yu x) vonricy to what 
is a function of the ux) aiaOyrech : 


retro ai sensi 
Vedi, che la ragion ha corti l’ale. (Par. ii. 56.) 


He never speaks of ‘Intelletto”’ as exercising the 
special function of Ragione in its strict sense, but he 
three times uses Ragione as the subject of veder, and 
therefore, since veder, when a function of the rational 
soul, belongs to the special sphere of Intelletto, Ragione 
must in these cases be taken as denoting the anzma 
vationalis. The passages are ;— 

quanto ragion qui vede, 
Dir ti poss’io.... (Pg. xviii. 46.) 
‘Un’ uom nasce alla riva 
Dell’ Indo, e quivi non é chi ragioni 
Di Cristo, né chi legga, né chi scriva: 
EF tutti i suci voleri ed atti buoni 
Sono, quanto ragione umana vede, 
Senza peccato in vita o in sermoni’. (Par. xix. 70.) 
Ed anche la ragion il vede alquanto. (Par. xxix. 43.) 


In the Convito Ragione is several times used in this 
general sense: Quando si dice: l’uomo vivere, si dee 
intendere, l'uomo usar la ragione (ii. 8) ; Vivere nell’ uomo 


e ragione usare (iv. 7). 
In ii. 3, the special functions of Intellect and of Under- 
standing (Ragione in its strict sense) are attributed to 
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Ragione :—Quello tanto che l’umana ragione vede ha pit 
dilettazione che il molto delle quali si giadica secondo lo 
senso. 

In ii.g: La ragione ch’ é sua perfezione maggiore, 
the use may be either general, or Ragione may be used 
as equivalent to Intelletto, while in iii. 2, and iv. 5, 
Nella bontade della Natura la Ragione si mostra 
Divina ; and Da maravigliare é forte quando l’esecuzione 
dello eterno consiglio tanto manifesto procede che la 
nostra Ragione lo discerne—Ragione is used in sense of 
Intelletto. 

Of the use of Ragione as limited to the function of 
reasoning or discourse, the following passages are 
instances :— 

Matto é chi spera che la nostra ragione 


Possa trascorrer la infinita via 
Che tiene una sostanzia in tre persone. (Pg. iii. 34.) 


La virti, che a ragion discorso ammanna. 
[ sc. 76 aicOnrixdv. | (Pg. xxix. 49.) 
Virtu diverse esser convengon frutti 
Di principii formali, e quei, fuor ch’ uno, 
Seguiterieno a tua ragion [argument ] distrutti. 
(Par. ii. 70.) 
Cosi m’ armava io d’ ogni ragione [argument }. 
(Par. xxiv. 49.) 


Connected with this use, as the Aoyo¢ moopopixeg is 
With the Aoyog éveraeroc, is the use of Ragione in the 
sense of speech or conversation :— 

Come udirai con aperta ragione. (Inf. xi. 33.) 

Si m’ ha nostra ragion la mente stretta. (Pg. xiv. 126.) 

E se la mia ragione non ti disfama, (Pg. xv. 76.) 
The verb vagzonare is used in this sense: 


quivi none é chi ragioni 
Di Cristo... (Par. xix. 71.) 
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Ragione is also used by Dante in the senses of “ reason 
why,” “account,” and “justice” or “law.” 

Reason why: 

Per la ragion che di (Pg. iv. 82.) 

La violenza d’altrui per qual ragione 

Di meritar mi scema la misura, ecc. (Par. iv. 19.) 
Account : 

fa ragion che sia 
La vista in te smarritae non defunta (Par. xxv. 8.) 


Fa ragion ch’ io ti sia sempre allato (Inf. xxx. 145.) 


As transition from this meaning to that of Justice, the 
use in the following passage may serve :— 
Quivi mi misi a far barattier 
Di che io rendo ragione in questo caldo (Inf. xxii. 54.) 
The last line may be rendered either “of which I render 
an account” or “of which I pay the penalty.” 
Lastly, there is the meaning Justice: 
Rivolti al monte, ove ragion ne fruga: 
Turned back to the mountain where 
Justice searches us out. (Pg. iii. 3.) 
With this line may be compared Inf. xxx. 70: 
La rigida giustizia che mi fruga. 
A related use is found in Convito iv. 24: La ragione 
vuole che dinanzi a quella eta [25 years] l’uomo non possa 
certe cose fare senza curatore di perfetta eta. Law 
requires that before that age a man cannot do certain 
things without a guardian of full age. And again (ibidem) : 
se ’] padre muore intestato, riducere si dee a colui, cui la 
Ragione commetta il suo governo. 
In the Dies /re Ratio is used in the sense of “judgment”: 


Juste Iudex ultionis 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 
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A like use may still be found in the name “ Palazzo 
della Ragione,” given to the Town Hall in some of the 
cities of the Veneto, e.g. in Padua and Vicenza; while 
Dino Compagni, a contemporary of Dante, mentions a use 
of the word ragioniere, which now means “accountant,” 
in the sense of “judge”: I Giudici forestieri chiamarono 
ragionieri (Cronaca ii), 

To turn now to Intellettoed Amore. These are spoken 
of by Dante as the special distinguishing features of 
rational beings: 

Né pur le creature che son fuore 
D’ intelligenza quest’ arco saetta, 
Ma quelle ch’ hanno intelletto ed amore. (Par. i.118.) 

Intelletto he uses sometimes to denote a faculty, some- 
times to denote its exercise. 

In Conv. iv. 15 Dante expressly follows Aristotle in 
indicating the function of Intelletto: L’operazione dell’ 
Intelletto é conoscere quello che le cose sono [ré ri iv eivac], 
siccome vuole Aristotile nel Iv. Dell’ Anima. Or, as 
S. Thomas expresses it (Sum. Theol. 2%. 2". q. 8. 1. C.), 
Cognitio intellectus penetrat usque ad essentiam rei. 
Objectum enim intellectus est quod quid est. 

Dante never attributes Ragione to God, but to God he 
attributes Intelletto : 

Come natura lo suo corso prende 

Dal divino intelletto e da sua arte; (Inf. xi. 99.) 
while in De Mon. 1. 5 he writes: In homine particulari 
contingit, quod sedendo et quiescendo prudentia et sapi- 
entia ipse perficitur; patet, quod genus humanum in 
quiete sive tranquillitate pacis ad proprium suum opus, 
quod fere divinum est, liberrime atque facillime se habet. 
This is a re-echo of the last book of the Ethics, and recalls 
also Met. 1074b 15, 16 doxet piv yap eva [rov voor] tov 
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In this too, as in so many points, Dante follows 
S. Thomas (Sum. Theol. 2%. 2. q. 49. 5.2): Illi in quibus 
vis intellectiva plenarie viget ratione non indigent, sed 
suo simplici intuitu veritatem comprehendunt, sicut 
Deus et angelus. But while Dante so frequently follows 
S. Thomas, he does not do so slavishly, but now and 
then expresses his difference from him. An instance of 
this may be found in their respective interpretations of 
De An. iii. 4: @ yuwdoxee re ) Wuxi Kal poovel; or, as both 
read it in the Translatio Antiqua, qua conoscit anima 
et sapit. On this S, Thomas (Comm. in locum) wrote: 
Differentia est inter sapere et intelligere. Nam sapere 
pertinet ad judicium  intellectus, intelligere autem 
ad ejus apprehensionem. With this interpretation of 
S. Thomas Trendelenburg, Wallace, Hammond, Hicks, 
with slight differences, agree. Dante, however, in De 
Mon. i. 4, wrote: Unde solet dici quod intellectus specu- 
lativus extensione fit practicus. 

This was the interpretation of Simplicius (Comm, in 
De An.), airy [sc.  AoyiKy Yuyn] yao pdpiov rig .. - 
AanBavouévng .... WE Yyvworikiig Te Kal moaKTikic, TO yao 
ppoveiy TO yryvwoxev mpoobels ov pdvoy drviov TO yryvwoKev 
eimev iipunvevoev, XAG Kai THY TpaKTiKhy avTig EdjAwoEV apETiV" 
ov yap povov AoyiKy adAa Kal wpaxtixh Jw Hh Ppovovca. 
The same interpretation is given by von Kirchmann in 
his translation: vermége dessen sie erkennt und klug 
ist. 

Another of Dante’s teachers, Boethius, gives a very 
concise statement of the special characteristic of zntedlectus 
(¢ntelligentia, as he names it): Nam et rationis universum, 
et imaginationis figuram, et materiale sensibile cognoscit 
[intelligentia], nec ratione utens, nec imaginatione, nec 
sensibus, sed wo ictu mentis formaliter cuncta prospiciens 
(De Cons. Phil. v. Pr. 4). 
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The function of Intelletto as vision is brought forward 
in the D.C,: 
Drizza, disse, ver me l’acute luci [eyes ] 
Dell’ Intelletto.... (Pg. xviii. 16.) 
E déi saper che tutti hanno diletto 
Quanto la sua veduta si profonda 
Nel vero in che si queta ogn’ intelletto. 
(Par. xxviii. 106.) 

Dante, in the D.C., expressly mentions the intellectus 
possibilis (rw wavra yiyveoOa), and frequently implies it ; 
and, though he does not expressly mention the intellectus 
agens (rw wavra wotiv), he seems in many passages of the 
D.C, to have had it in his mind, 

The mention of the intellectus possibilis occurs in 
Pg. xxv. 65, in the course of the description of the formation 
of the body and the impartation of the rational soul. 
He speaks of the error of him who, per sua dottrina fe’ 
disgiunto 

Dall’ anima il possibile intelletto, 
Perché da lui non vide organo assunto. 

The allusion is generally supposed to be to Averroés, 
and some have thought to have found Dante tripping, in 
that Averroés taught that the intellectus agens was 
separate and one. But also, as Renan says (Averroés et 
l’Averroisme, p. 139), il présente l’intellect matériel [as 
the intellectus possibilis was called by the Arabs} comme 
incorruptible, non engendré, unique, éternel, semblable en 
tout a l’intellect actif. 

S. Thomas, in Sum. Theol. 1°, q. 88. 1, writes: Averroés 
ponit quod homo pervenire potest ad hoc, quod intelligat 
substantias separatas per continuationem vel unionem 
cujusdam substantiae separatae quam vocat intellectus 
agens; while, in Sum. contra Gentiles ii, 59, he writes: 
Motus est Averroés . . . ad ponendum intellectum 
possibilem .. . esse separatum secundum esse a corpore, 
et non esse formam corporis. 
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S. Thomas's frequently repeated and chief argument 
against this position of Averroés is most concisely put in 
his Opusculum De Unitate Intellectus. 

Averroés had taught that the one intellectus possibilis 
was connected with each man through its form (species 
intelligibilis), through the medium of the phantasmata 
which are in each: et sic cum intellectus possibilis 
intelligit, hic homo intelligit. To this S. Thomas replies: 
Talis autem est praedicta copulatio intellectus possibilis 
ad hominem, in quo sunt phantasmata, quorum species 
sunt in intellectu possibili, qualis est copulatio parietis, 
in quo est color, ad visum in quo est species sui coloris, 
sicut igitur paries non videt, sed videtur ejus color; ita 
sequeretur quod homo non intelligeret, sed quod ejus 
phantasmata intelligerentur ab  intellectu  possibili. 
(S. Thom. Opuscula Selecta ed. De Maria, vol. i, p. 474.) 

Renan explains Averroés’ doctrine of the intellectus 
agens thus (op. cit. p. 138): Une humantté vivante et 
permanente, tel semble ... étre le sens de la théorie 
averroistique de l’unité de l’intellect. It is interesting to 
find a similar thought expressed by Dante in De Mon. i, 4 
and 5: Ultimum de potentia ipsius humanitatis est 
potentia sive virtus intellectiva. Et quia potentia ista 
per unum hominem, seu per aliquem particularium 
comitatum superius distinctarum, tota simul in actum 
reduci non potest, necesse est multitudinem esse in 
humano genere, per quam quidem tota potentia haec 
actuetur, Sicut necesse est [esse] multitudinem rerum 
generabilium, ut potentia tota materiae primae semper 
sub actu sit: aliter esset dare potentiam separatam, 
quod est impossibile. Et huic sententiae concordat 
Averroés, in Commento super iis quae de Anima... 
Satis igitur declaratum est quod proprium opus humani 
generis totaliter accepti est actuare semper totam 
potentiam intellectus possibilis, per prius ad speculandum 
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[contemplation], et secundario propter hoc ad operandum 
per suam extensionem. 

He then goes on to show that peace is necessary for these, 
and that this can only be secured by a sole supreme ruler. 

Dante further shows his sympathy with Averroés in 
Conv. iv, 20, where he writes of l’intelletto possibile; il 
quale potenzialmente in sé adduce tutte le forme universali 
secondoche sono nel Suo Produttore. 

Bearing in mind Dante’s intimate acquaintance with 
the De Anima, and also the very frequent reproduction 
by S. Thomas of Aristotle’s comparison of the action of 
the intellectus agens to that of light, ] think that in the 
following passages the intellectus agens was in his mind:— 


Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingegno 
Perroché solo da sensato apprende 
Cid che fa poscia d’ intelletto degno. (Par. iv. 40.) 


Phantasmata per lumen intellectus agentis fiunt actu 
intelligibilia, ut possint movere intellectum possibilem 
(Sum. c. Gent. Il. 59). 
se quella nol ti dice 
Che lume fia tra il vero e l’intelletto. (Pg. vi. 43.) 
Here Beatrice is represented as acting as intellectus agens. 


Ma luce rende il Salmo Delectasti 
Che puote disnebbiar vostro intelletto. 
(Pg. xxviii. 80.) 
These last two recall a sermon by a contemporary of 
Dante, Meister Eckhart, in which occurs the following :— 
Die wirkende Vernunft schneidet die Bilder von den 
ausseren Dingen und entkleidet sie von Materien und 
Zufall und setzt sie so in die leidende Vernunft, und diese 
gebiert ihr geistliches Bild in sie . . . seht, alles was die 
wirkende Vernunft thut in einem natiirlichen Menschen, 
dasselbe und viel mehr thut Gott in einem abgeschiedenen 
Menschen: er nimmt ihm ab die wirkende Vernunft und 
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setzt sich selber wieder an ihre Statt und wirkt da 
selber alles das, was die wirkende Vernunft sollte wirken 
(Leonhardi, Die Predigt der Kirche, v1. Band, Meister 
Eckhart, p. 19, 1.: In his, quae Patris mei sunt, oportet 
me esse), 

This‘ abgeschiedene’ state, with the inability of memory 
to follow, is expressed in Par. I. 7: 

appressando sé al suo disire 
Nostro intelletto si profonda tanto 
Che dietro la memoria non pud ire, 
recalling De An. III. 5 ad fin. : 

XwpioGeis 8€ eat. povov Todv6’ drep eoti, kal todto povor dbavaroy 
kat didvov’ od pynpovevopmer Oe. 

The last quoted terzina and the following may serve to 
form a transition to the consideration of the relation of 
intelletto and amore: 

Io veggio ben, che giammai non si sazia 
Nostro intelletto se il ver non lo illustra, 
Di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia. 
Posasi in esso, come fiera in lustra, 
Tosto che giunto I’ ha: e giugner puollo; 
Se non, ciascun disio sarebbe frustra; (Par. iv. 124.) 

6 5é Peds Kai 7 piats ovdéy parny ToLodow: (Ar. De Caelo 1.4.) 
cf. De An. 11. ix. 6, xii. 2. 

Intelletto and amore are continually associated by 
Dante: sometimes amore is spoken of as flowing from 
intelletto, sometimes intelletto as flowing from amore. 

Dante leaves no doubt as to which he regarded as 
fundamental : 


E dei saper che tutti hanno diletto, 
Quanto la sua veduta si profonda 
Nel vero in che si queta ogni intelletto. 
Quinci si pud veder come si fonda 
L’ esser beato nell’ atto che vede, 
Non in quel ch’ ama, che poscia seconda. 
(Par. xxviii. 106.) 
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In this he follows S. Thomas in Sum. Theol. 1%. 2". q. 
3.a. §c.: Principaliter in speculativi intellectus operatione, 
ut in optima . . . beatitudo nostra reperitur, licet secun- 
dario in practici intellectus operatione consistat. 

Again: 

Io veggio ben si come gia risplende 
Nell’ intelletto tuo I’ eterna luce, 
Che vista sola sempre amore accende. (Par. v. 7.) 

But while he regarded intelletto as the primal channel 
through which amor comes, he continually speaks of intel- 
letto as springing from amor. 


Lo raggio della grazia, onde s’ accende 
Verace amore, e che poi cresce amando. (Par. x. 83.) 
The last words of this are an instance of the latter, as 
are the following :— 
Amor che il ciel governi, 
Tu il sai, che col tuo lume mi levasti. (Par. i. 74.) 
Questo decreto, frate, sta sepulto 
Agli occhi di ciascuno, il cui ingegno 
Nella fiamma d’ amor non é adulto. (Par. vii. 55.) 
Cid che non more, e cid che pud morire 
Non é se non splendor di quell’ idea, 
Che partorisce, amando, il nostro Sire. (Par. xiii. 52.) 
Quanto fia lunga la festa 
Di Paradiso, tanto il nostro amore 
Si raggera d’ intorno cotal vesta. 
La sua chiarezza seguira !’ ardore, 
L’ ardor la visione, e quella é tanta, 
Quanta ha di grazia soprail suo valore. (Par. xiv. 


Go 
~ 
~w 


Here we have the flow of each from each, 

These terzine may be regarded as expansions of the 
dictum of Gne of Dante’s teachers, Richard of St. Victor: 
Ubi amor ibi oculus (Benjamin Minor xiii.). 

Not, however, only in individual p-ssages is the pro- 
cession of Intelletto from Amore taught, but still more 
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by the fact that it is Beatrice who leads Dante in his 
ascent from heaven to heaven, an ascent to ever higher 
knowledge, that as her beauty becomes ever more glorified 
and his love, so utterly spiritual from the very first, 
reaches an ever deeper spirituality, so does his vision, 
the function of Intelletto, become ever clearer and clearer, 
This, which runs through the whole of the Paradiso, is 
succinctly expressed in the first terzina of Canto iii.:— 
Quel sol, che pria d’ amor mi scaldo il petto, 
Di bella verita m’avea scoperto, 
Provando e riprovando, il dolce aspetto. 
Other instances of the close association of intelletto 
and amore are afforded by the following :— 
questo miro ed angelico templo 
Che solo amore e luce ha per confine. (Par. xxviii. 53.) 
noi semo usciti fuore 
Del maggior corpo a ciel ch’ ¢ pura luce ; 
Luce intellettual piena d’ amore, 
Amor di vero ben pien di letizia. 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. (Par. xxx. 38.) 
This last word is found in the poems of St. Francis 
under three forms: dolzore, dolciore, and dolzura, 
This close association, we might almost say identifica- 
ton, of intelletto and amore in the highest sphere re-echoes 
the teaching of Aristotle in Met. A, vii. (1072 a 26): Kevet 


a. Ff ‘ > ‘ s ‘ ‘ - ’ , mm 7 ‘ 
oe WEE TO OpEKTOD, Kal TO VO?NTOV KLVEL OU KIVOULMEVOD, Totrwy Ta 


mpwra Ta aura. 
This chapter seems to have been much in Dante’s mind 
in these concluding Cantos. 
In Par. xxiv. 130 we read: 
Io credo in uno Iddio 
Solo ed eterno, che tutto il ciel move, 
Non moto, con amore e con disio. 
The same thought is expressed more at length in 
Conv. ii. 4: Questo é cagione al Primo mobile per avere 
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velocissimo movimento ; ché per lo ferventissimo appetito 
che ha ciascuna parte di quello nono cielo, ch’ ¢ immediato 
a quello [l’ Empireo] d’ esser congiunto con ciascuna parte 
di quello decimo cielo divinissimo e quieto, in quello si 
rivolve con tanto desiderio, che la sua velocita é quasi 
incomprensibile. E quieto e pacifico é lo luogo di quella 
somma Deita che sé sola compiutamente vede. Thus 
Dante reproduces the kui 8 we tpwueor, while he goes 
to the ground on which rests the fact that the xvoty ov 
Kivovpevoy 7S tpwuevov, Sc. that il motore non moto is il 
Primo Amor: 
il sacro amore, in che io veglio 
Con perpetua vista, e che m’asseta 
Di dolce disiar. 
(Par. xv. 64.) 
E questo cielo non ha altro dove 
Che la mente divina, in che s’accende 
L’amor che il volge e la virtd ch’ ei piove. 
Luce ed amor d’un cerchio lui comprende. 
(Par. xxvii. 109.) 
Ma gia volgeva il mio disiro e il ve/le, 
Si come rota ch’ egualmente ¢ mossa, 
L’amor che move il sole e I’ altre stelle. 
(Par. xxxiii. 143.) 

"ErOupytov pév yap TO datvopevov xaddv. BovAntov b€ mparov Td 
bv Kadov. 

Seyn and Erscheinung in the highest are one, and 
thus the Primo Amor, being both gatvouevoy caddv and dy 
caddy, and hence both émJunynrov and BovdAntéy, moved both 
Dante’s distro and his vedle 





moved them with the perfect 
and ceaseless motion ; fore Tt deb Ktvobmevoy Kivnow adzavoror" 
arn © 7) KiKAW. 
Un punto vidi che raggiava lume 
Acuto si, che il viso ch’ egli affoca 
Chiuder conviensi per lo forte acume. 
(Par. xxviii. 16.) 


This Point is the symbol of God. 
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Round this Point revolve nine concentric circles of 
fire—il fuoco d’amore—moving each with less swiftness 
the further it is from the Point, while of the innermost 
Beatrice says: 

E sappi che il suo movere é si tosto 
Per |’ affocato amore, ond’ egli é punto. 
(Par. xxviii. 44.) 

To this Point and these nine circles correspond the 
Empyrean and the nine spheres within it, in an inverse 
ratio both of radii and velocity—these last presenting 
themselves to the bodily eye as the outward expression 
of that inward spiritual relation, the infinite Empyrean 
corresponding to the point of Zero magnitude, and so 
on: 

TO éxxarov év TH dvadioe: tpHtov év TH yevéoet. 
(Eth. Nich. iii. 5. 111223.) 

Dante also gives Conv. ii. and Canzoniere II. i. the 
means by which the motion of each sphere is produced, 
sc. by Intelletto. 


Voi che ¢xlendendo i] terzo ciel movete. 


Intendere, which in modern Italian means either “to 


understand” or ‘to purpose,” 


was sometimes in early 
Italian used as the equivalent of intelligere (the action of 
Intellectus as distinguished from that of Ratio), one of its 
meanings in Med. Latin. 

In the Commentary on the Canzone, of which this 
verse is the first line, Dante thus explains it (Conv. ii, 7): 
Vot che tntendendo (cioe collo intelletto solo) ; and he extends 
the application to all the spheres, to each of which he 
assigned a special order of intelligences. 

In Par, ii. 123 he speaks of each as being a éexrexdv 
in its relation to the sphere above it and an éveoyytiKxoy 
with respect to that below it: 


Di su prendono e di sotto fanno ; 
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and in 130-132, 
E il ciel che tanti lumi fanno bello 


Dalla mente profunda che lui volve 
Prende |’ image, e fassene suggello. 


Taking these passages and Par. xxix. 32: 


quelle [sustanzie] furon cima 
Nel mondo in che puro atto fu produtto. 
Pura potenza tenne la parte ima; 
Nel mezzo strinse potenza con atto 
Tal vime che giammai non si disvima, 


and bearing in mind the reason given in Conv. ii. 4 for the 
immobility of the Empyrean, sc. per avere in sé, secondo 
ciascuna parte, ¢7z0 che la sua materia vuole, I think we may 
regard the following as fairly expressing Dante’s thought : 

All formed matter below that formed by the highest 
form has a thirst for higher form, this is cd che la sua 
materia vuole. Inthe Empyrean this thirst does not exist 
because /a sua materta has cid che vuole, and so it is ¢ ctel 
della divina pace. It is the special home of God, who is 
actus purus, and who makes it a partaker of the divine 
nature, and so in it puro atto fu prodotto, it is an absolute 
évreAéxeta. 

At the other extreme of the universe is the earth, which 
in relation to the spheres, these ais@yra aida, may be 
regarded as being a mere mpwrn bAn, as pura potenza, 
immovable like the Empyrean, but for an opposite 
reason, that it has no power and no definite will or desire. 

Each sphere intervening between the earth and the 
Empyrean has atto con potenza, atto increasing and 
potenza diminishing, with lessening distance from the 
Empyrean. 

In Conv. ii. 4 Dante, after having enumerated the nine 
heavens of Ptolemy, says: Veramente, fuori di tutti questi, 


li Cattolici pongono lo cielo Empireo. . . , e pongono esso 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XVII. 2E 
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esser immobile. But may not Aristotle be regarded as 
having in some degree anticipated this? 

Of the heaven of the fixed stars, which was his primum 
mobile, he writes (De Caelo ii. 10) : brdkerat tiv wev eoxarnv 
Tov ovpavod TEpipopdy amriy te elvat Kal taxlornv, while in 
Phys. iv. 5, we read: "Ear: d& 6 rém0g ox & ovpavdg, adda 
Tov vvpavov tt TO toxaToy Kal amTOuEVOY TOU KLYyTOY oWmaToOg 
mépac joenovv. Does this not fall in with Par. xxix. 12: 


Dove s’appunta ogni ui? 


In the Purgatorio Dante had set forth Amor as the Ayn 
or dvvauis of all moral life, and had traced its gradual 
information with the eido0¢ of the good (cf. HERMATHENA, 
Xxx, p. 188). 

Here in the Paradiso, where Amor has become a perfect 
tvreAéxera, it is presented rather as form. 

In Conv. iii. 14 he expressly speaks of amor as forma: 
Filosofia per suggetto materiale qui ha la sapienza, e per 
forma Amore, e per composto [76 abvoAov] dell’ uno e dell’ 
altro l’uso di speculazione. 

In the Paradiso the matter of knowledge has impressed 
upon it the form of love: 


Pero se il caldo amor la chiara vista 
Della prima virtd dispone e segna 
Tutta la perfezion quivi s’acquista. 
(Par. xiii. 79.)' 
The matter, la chiara vista, receiving the form of 
Amor, becomes materia signata, 

Our great countryman, Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
between whom and Dante several coincidences of thought 
may be found, wrote thus of the movens immotus :— 
Amari dicitur ab omnibus, que ab eo sunt, non quod ab 
eis aliquid petitur, qui solus impassibilis est, sed quia eum 


1 [ take here il caldo amor as subject and la chiara vista della prima virti as 
object. 
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omnia appetunt, ipsiusque pulchritudo omnia ad se 
attrahit. Ipse enim solus vere amabilis est, quia solus 
summa bonitas et pulchritudo est. (De Div. Nat. I., 74, 
quoted by Hiiber in Johannes Scotus Erigena, p. 193.) 

The one current runs through all Amor from its lowest 
dvvauic to its highest évreAéyera, present even in its widest 
aberrations : the supreme épwuevov is 


Quel dolce pome, che per tanti rami 
Cercando va la cura dei mortali. 
(Pg. xxvii. 115.) 
E s’altra cosa vostro amor seduce, 
Non é, se non di quella [sc. l’eterna luce] alcun vestigio 
Mal conosciuto, che quivi traluce. 
(Par. v. 10.) 


Here again is a oneness of thought between Dante 
and Erigena, who wrote (op. cit. v. 26): Tota siquidem 
rationalis creatura que proprie in hominibus intelligitur 
subsistere, etenim in delictis suis perversisque confractibus 
Deum suum, a quo est et ad quem contemplandum condita 
est, semper querit. 

Dante also often uses Amor denotatively as denoting 
the Holy Spirit : 


e.g. quella viva luce che si mea 
Dal suo lucente, che non si disuna 
Da lui, né dall’amor che a lor s’intrea. 
(Par. xiii. 55. 
This use, which was common in the Middle Ages, 
owed its origin probably to the well-known passage in 
St. Augustine, De Trin. ix. 2. Tria sunt, amans, et quod 
amatum, et amor. 
Dante also speaks of angels, and sometimes of blessed 
spirits, who help him to intellectual apprehension, as 
Amori, 


252 
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The all-pervading activity of Amor is well expressed 





by Boéthius : 


Quod mundus stabili fide 
Concordes variat vices ; 
Quod pugnantia semina 
Foedus perpetuum tenent ; 
Quod Phcebus roseum diem 
Curru provehit aureo, 

Ut quas duxerit Hesperus 
Phoebe noctibus imperet, 


Ut fluctus avidum mare 
Certo fine coerceat, ‘ 
Ne terris liceat vagis , 
Latos tendere terminos; 
Hanc rerum seriem Jigat, i 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 
Et celo imperitans amor. a 
; : : I 
Hic sancto populos quoque v 
Junctos feedere continet : s 
Hic et conjugii sacrum t! 
Castis nectit amoribus: ‘ 
Hic fidis etiam sua ‘ 
Dictat jura sodalibus. 
O felix hominum genus, 8 
Si vestros animos amor, 
Quo celum regitur, regat. w 
(De Cons. Phil. II., Metr. 8.) d 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN TAIN BO CUALNGE. 


HILE reading over lately the final instalment of 

the Zdin, published by Mr. J. G. O’Keeffe in 

Eriu, vol. vi, 1 noted some corrections and suggestions, 

which are here set down. In reproducing the editor's 

text, I have ignored italics except where there is a special 
reason for retaining them. 

Lines 2420-1. Tanic Fergus remi iartain da pupull 
imzs ara (7). Ocus imthusa Conculind. 

It seems clear that the first sentence should end with 
da plh\upull. The next sentence would naturally be: 
Imthisa Conculaind 7 imthisa a arad: the last three 
words have been accidentally omitted by the scribe of 
some older copy, restored in the margin, and replaced in 
the text out of order, and in a corrupt form, by a later 
copyist. Miss Faraday renders: ‘As regards the 
charioteer and Cuchulainn,’ but Loeg would hardly be 
given precedence of his master, 

2482-2484: After settling with Fer Diad the terms on 
which he is to challenge Cuchulaind, Medb and Ailill 
discuss briefly the prospects of the fight. They have been 
obliged to bid high in order to secure Fer Diad’s help: he 
is to have a chariot worth thrice seven cumals, the equip- 
ment of twelve men, arable land in Mag Ai equal in 
extent to Mag Murtheimne, unlimited wine at the palace 
of Cruachan, exemption from tribute, ornaments of gold, 
and, chief of all, Findabair, daughter of Ailill and Medb, 
to wife, Thinking ruefully of all these promises, Ailill 
says: Araba ina tairtemar (?) da deigc[h]leamnas didiu, 
achtco teethsad Cuchulaind lais,fo linn ce mad chomthoitim. 
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Ane robad ferrdi lind Fer Diad do thérnom. This is the 
text as printed; but dezgcleamnas, the reading of the MS., 
is right; the ¢c is unaspirated after the homorganic 
consonant. As to ¢airtemar, it is in the MS, fairemar with 
t added below. It should I think be fartamar, Middle Irish 
for ¢artsam, and the sentence means: ‘ Considering what 
we have given for his alliance, it were as good for us— 
provided that Cuchulaind fell by his hand—that both of 
them should fall. Yesterday we should have wished Fer 
Diad to escape.” Miss Faraday’s version misses the point 
of the remark, which is an admirable trait of character. 
It must be admitted that the use of do is somewhat 
unusual: one would have expected ina tartsam dé ara 
deg-clemnus. 

2557. fo grindib aillib aen. The parallel passage in 
2334 shows that aenz should be a[_/]éx. 

2571. Cém co fosaib i criithib a ech. Crdib glec laich 
ina lamaib. The mark of length over crozd is not wanted : 
crob-glic, ‘nimble-footed,’ is found as an epithet of dogs in 
Ir, Text, iv. 2211; Fianaigecht, 52, 23. The editor tells 
us that g/ec in our passage was at first g/ic in the MS. 
Read a ech crotb-glic. Some word for a weapon must have 
fallen out before /ézch. 

2784-6. “‘Foimte diin Cethern,” or Cichulaind: 7 ba 
dichen, ar romarb cdic leigi déac ocu. Téit Fingin cuici. 
Danéici di chéin. Here the second clause down to ocu is 
spoken by Cuchulaind, and dichen should be di chéin. 

2829. (Fingin is examining Cethern’s wounds.) “ Nir 
caim” ol Fingin, ‘‘ mathcosan tri feolc[h]ar inso.” 

Mr. O’Keeffe proposes to read m/f recaim, but compare 
the parallel passage in LL (Windisch 4387), “ ni dergenaim- 
se icc and-so.” This suggests that we should read xZ 
ricaim (for nt rotcaim), ‘1 cannot cure.’ So in Fled 
Bricrenn 29 I would read with H. 3.17: dofurcbat nad ricat, 
“women raise mischief that they cannot cure.’ 
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2841-3. “ Rofetar,” or Cichulaind, “ Cormac Colomon 
ind rig 7 Cormac miile ogath itimoicsi ém inn fuil rofersat 
fort” ol in liaig, etc. This is part of a dialogue in which 
Cethern describes the foes who have inflicted his several 
wounds, while Cuchulaind names them, and the physician 
makes professional observations. The LL text has 
(Windisch 4362): Cormac Coloma rig sain 7 Cormac 
mac Maele foga: and a little earlier (Windisch 4349): It 
immaicsi na fuli dobertatar fort ale, bar in liaig. The 
YBL text may then be restored : “ Rofetar,” ol C. “ Cormac 
Coloma ind Rig 7 Cormac [mac] Maile [F]ogad.” “It 
imoicsi éminn{a] fuil[e] (or, in[di]fuil) rofersat fort,” ol in 
liaig. The name Mail Fogad seems to be derived from 
Joga, ‘a spear,’ 

2878-82. Gaibid Cethern a gaisced 7 fosnopair in slog 
iarum 7 achreit a c{h]jarpait inn-imnaidm fria thairr, ar 
mba treisi di. Berid robud remi (marb) isin dinud in 
liaig hi thall adrolla iadhsom remi robai itir collaib na 
legi naile. This comes at the end of the scene between 
Cethern and the physicians. The first of them, on looking 
at Cethern’s wounds, says bluntly, ‘ You will not live long’ 
(2771): to which Cethern retorts ‘ Well, you will not live 
long,’ and gives him a blow with his fist which drives his 
brains out through his ears. Fifty other physicians show 
the same want of tact,and receive the same fee, all but 
the last, of whom it is said ‘only the end of the blow 
reached him, and left him senseless, conzdcorastatr 
zmmuaidht, Finally Cethern resolves, in spite of Fingin’s 
warnings, to make a last onslaught on the enemy ; and as 
he has been terribly mangled, he ties the ribs of the body 
of his chariot (asuai crettt in charpatt, 2872) across his 
stomach to give him support. The second clause of the 
passage quoted above should read—7 a[snai] chreit[e] a 
charpait in-imnaidm fria thairr, ar mba[d] treisi di. In 
the next sentence the word maré is written in the margin 
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of the MS.: it should, I think, be inserted after remizrobdz, ( 
which should be read as one word. The meaning then is: 7 
‘The physician before mentioned, who had escaped from 
him, who had previously been [as] dead among the bodies i 
of the other physicians, brings warning of his coming 
into the camp.’ This is the last of the fifty physicians, 
who, as we have seen, was not killed by Cethern, but only 
knocked senseless: he revives in time to warn the camp 
of Cethern’s onslaught. 
2908. ni adalsad a mencot for Béaind hi corRendaib. 
This occurs in the short paragraph about Mend mac f 
Salchada. He is called in 3339 Menn mac Salchalca 
6 Chorannaib; in 3039 he is referred to as mac Salc[h]olca, 
and his home as Coirenda; these passages show that i 
we should write 47 Correndaib in 2908. In the LL text i 
(Windisch 4529) he is named Mend mac Salcholgan 2 
: 
fi 


—_ -— ar ww 


o Rénaib na Béinne: but the Stowe text there reads 
0 Reandaibh and H.1. 13 6 Rennaibh. Cf. Wind. 4857 and 


5420. Hogan’s Onomasticon gives no help as to the place- 0 
name: presumably Correnda = Corr-Renda, more shortly h 
Renda (na Bédinde). 

2943-6: Lasodain raithigestair in smirc{h]omairt. t] 
Adfes dd ba do chnamaib b6 nUlad dognith. Is iarum t! 
dognisom in smirc[h]omairt naile ina farrad, co fil in di v 
smirummair immaille di chnamaib fer Olnécmacht. it 

The last four words are evidently out of place: read - i 
dogni-som in smir-chomairt n-aile di chnamaib fer C 
[n]Olnécmacht, co fil in di smir-ammair immalle. t1 

2951-3: Dollotar dochum Thaillten iarum in sloig N 


ataroirthet araid Ulad, tri chéeca a llin. Dofuitet an tri 
comlin leo 7 dofuitet-som feisine. Rdi Arad, is hed a 
ainm ind luic i torchar ar cona feadain ar Tanaig Bo 
Cuailigi. 

There should be a stop after s/éig, and atarsirthet, 
as Meyer has seen (Contrib. s. v. adrethim) should be 
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atarotrthetar. In the last sentence read /orchratar cona 
Seadain. 

2962: Is iarum dobide Cirai dib dibrucud: here dzd 
is a mere dittography. 

2982: nicon robai ina charpat forsaroi ach¢ rind simni 
nad bad tregdaithi. The editor here regards s as the 
conventional sign for ach¢: but surely Windisch’s restora- 
tion is right (note on 4711): nicon robai ina chorp Ait 
forsaroised rind simne. 

3523-3526: “Fég diind, a mo popa a Loéig cindus 
fechtha Ulaid in cath indosa.’ ‘Is ferda,’’ ol int ara. 
“Cia conualaindse mo charpat 7 Oen ara Conaill 
C[h]Jernaich didiu ina charput co tiasmais onoiti diaraile 
iarsin dindiu ni regad crua na fonnaid trit.” Over onozti 
is written 20 ¢, so we are to read dn etti, Divide tarsind 
tndiu ; the nom, zvde is explained by O’Dav. 1078 as meaning 
the close texture of cloth. Here the meaning is that the 
fighters are so densely knit that a chariot might drive 
over their heads as over a level carpet, without the horses’ 
hoofs breaking through the fabric. 

One is tempted to regret that the editor has not quoted 
the readings of LL more freely in his critical notes, and 
that he does not more frequently indicate the true reading 
when it is certain without being instantly obvious. For 
instance, in 3576 he does not restore the missing letter in 
in gél[ bane (=gébmai-nz), although he supplies the 4 in 
Conchobar five times in the same page. But these are 
trivialities, and they do not impair the gratitude due to 
Mr. O’Keeffe for his most useful labour. 


E. J. GWYNN. 
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THE LATIN VERBAL IN -&/Z/S, JUVENAL XII 
17 sgqg. AND AENEID VII 764 AND IX. 585. 


(A Vindication of Method in Classical Research.) 


HEN the driver of a locomotive sees a red light in 

front of him when he looks for a green, he usually 

stops to consider and inquire. A similar caution might 

perhaps have been expected from a_ scholar when 

confronted in a classical text by the glare of a 

contradiction, But whereas the future at once exacts 

its penalty from the reckless, the past may be outraged 

with impunity, and no courage is required to try ‘ quid 

concedatur in illos Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque 
Latina,’ 

If any reader should feel that my investigation of the 
circumstances under which Vergil is thought to have called 
an altar Al/acable when he should have called it zmplacadble, 
and Juvenal to have described a retaliation and its result 
as curable when he had better have described it as cureless, 
deals too much with matter that is trite or obvious and 
proceeds with tedious and even pedantic formality, I would 
beg him to consider whether the sidelights which it throws 
upon past and current methods of classical investigation 
do not more than warrant this procedure. 

Craving, then, his permission to take nothing for 
granted, I point out, to begin with, that,in order to deal 
adequately with the value or the propriety of curadzlis, 
placabilis, or any other word whatever in any passage 
whatever, firstly, its lexical value, that is, the whole 
possible range of its signification, and secondly, its 
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contextual value, that'is, the limits of this signification 
in the passage before us, must alike be ascertained. 
Further, since words, for the most part, are not isolated 
units, but share both body and members with other words 
in the groups to which these respectively belong, the 
lexical value cannot be arrived at without separately 
considering both the main, or body, value of the word 
and the modification induced in this by its determinants. 

Our first task, then, is concerned with the termination 
-bilis, The force and functions of this suffix are the subject 
of a special article in Phz/ologus.' In its treatment of the 
material this article is careful and complete, as I know 
from having independently traversed the same ground 
myself. But its conclusions are not all immediately 
available for ouruse, through the presence of prepossessions 
of a kind unhappily not singular in modern linguistic 
investigations. To which it must be added that it deals 
only with the early period of Latin, ending with 100 B.C. 

The uses of the formation (with or without a negative 
prefix) may be roughly classified as follows :— 


PASSIVE or quasi-passive uses. 


1. possibility ; ‘merx inuendibilis’ Plaut. Poem. 341. 

2. need or obligation ; ‘infortunio hominem—donadilem.” 
id. Rud. 654. Or (in a weaker sense) propriety, fitness: 
‘operam adlaudabilem’ Plaut. Pers. 673, amabtlis. 

3. quality or state (passive adj.or part.) ; zodzdis etc. = notus 
etc.: ‘peregrina facies uidetur hominis atque zgnodilis’ 
Plaut. Pseud. 964. 


ACTIVE or quasi-active use. 


4. adj. or part.; ‘scio | me fuisse excordem caecum 
incogitabilem’ Plaut. Ml. 544 (cf. incogttans Ter.), ‘ plagae 
mactabilis instar’ Lucr. 6. 805. 


1 Vol. xlvii, pp. 274-290, by F. Hanssen. 
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NON-DiSTINCTIVE uses. 


5. verbal; ‘flebilis uoces refert’ Acc. t fr. 551. 
‘uerbum... perplexabile’ Plaut. As. 792. 

6. non-verbal or analogical. 

uoluptabilis Plaut. exitiabilis id. aerumnabdilis Lucr. 


An unbiassed observer might deem this division neither 
far-fetched nor over-minute. But it is otherwise to the 
preconceptions of the writer. First of all, No, 2 is got rid 
of by the following device. A phrase iike that of Plautus, 
Rudens, 1.c.,does not mean ‘a man who should, or must, be 
presented with misfortune’; it means ‘a man who cau be 
presented with misfortune, since he deserves it’ (“ ein 
Mensch der mit Ungliick beschenkt werden sanz weil er 
dessen werth ist”). It will be noticed that it is assumed 
that the idea of ‘obligation’ is to be deduced from that of 
‘ possibility ’; the motive underlying this assumption will 
be explained below. But, granting for the nonce that 
such is its origin here, the writer’s contention shows a 
singular ingenuousness in the view which it takes of human 
speech. A common idiom in language isto put a request as 
a possibility. ‘You might open the door,’ or ‘you might 
fetch the doctor.’ But plain men and_ business-like 
grammarians do not class such expressions under 
possibilities; they put them under requests. And why 
they do so is obvious. They assess them by their 
substantial value, and not by the desire of their speakers 
to employ, for personal reasons, an inapplicable or 
insufficient expression. It may, of course, be urged that 
in every such instance the sense of the original meaning 
is present, though latent. This can be judged only by 
submitting each example to review. If-it is found that in 
any passage, indirect, euphemistic or ironical expression 


1 For these instances the writer invents the title of ‘moral’ as distinguished 
from ‘ actual possibility.’ 
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is out of place, then for that passage this theory may be 
discarded. Let us examine a few cases. 

Rudens 654 follows a vehement speech by Trachalio, 
calling on Daemones to deal at once with the pander for 
his violent outrage and desecration of the temple. 


]. 651. Da. quis is est qui deos tam parui pendit ? Tr. uis dicam 
tibi ? 
fraudis, sceleris, parricidi, periuri plenissimus, 
legerupa, inpudens, inpurus, inuerecundissimus ; 
uno uerbo apsoluam, lenost, quid illum porro prae- 
dicem ? 
Da. edepol 7#/fortunio hominem praedicas donadilem. 
Tr. qui sacerdoti scelestus faucis interpresserit. 
Da. at malo cum magno suo fecit hercle. ite istinc foras, 
Turbalio, Sparax. 


And soforth. Is/hzs a scene where the language of impli- 
cation is appropriate—a man who caz be presented with 
a trouncing (such is ‘infortunium’) since he deserves it? 


Cist. 653: nullam ego me uidisse credo magis anum excruciabilem 
quam illaec est, 


Is euphemism or irony suitable here ? 


Trin. 43 sq.: hic ille est senecta aetate qui factust puer, 
qui admisit in se culpam cas/igabilem. 


How does the ‘cas¢zgabilis culpa’ of this hoary sinner 
differ from a ‘ culpa castiganda’? 


Aul, 631 sqq: 
L.S. quae te mala crux agitat? quid tibi mecum est 
commerci, senex ? 
quid me adflictas? quid me raptas ? qua me causa 
uerberas ? 
Euc. Verberabilissime, etiam rogitas, non fur, sed trifur! 


Does the unique superlative mean, ‘man whom it is 
very possible to thrash’? 
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To conclude with two examples of a different kind: is it 
more natural to understand “ pugnam claram et commem- 
orabilem in Pseud. 525 as ‘a fight that caz be mentioned,’ 
or as one ‘that should be recorded,’ and odzdzlis in Acc. 
Didase. 11 as ‘hateable’ or ‘ hateworthy ’? 

This use, perhaps we need hardly say, is not limited to 
the period before 100 B.C.; and even to an inquiry thus 
bounded the consideration of subsequent periods is not 
without its service, especially when, as in the case of Latin, 
the material is of the scantiest. For the influence of any age 
often lasts far into the future, and imitations and reminis- 
cences of it may prove most instructive for its study. But 
as our investigation, anyhow, has a wider scope, the con- 
tinuance of the usage in classical times may be illustrated 
by a few examples :— 


amabilis (also earlier). monstrabilis. 
laudabilis. spectabilis.' 
admirabilis. uitabilis, 
miserabilis. uenerabilis. 


fiebilis, e.g., in Hor. Carm. 1.24. 9 sq. ‘multis ille bonis 
fiebilis occidit, | nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili, may be 
regarded as flendus, but flebile caepe Lucil. shows it might 
mean ‘ causing weeping,’ with a semi-transitive sense. 
The next assault upon fact is delivered in the region of 
No.3. The existence of this usage cannot be gainsaid ; 
but it is allowed for nothing but xzodzlzs and zgnobhilis.2, Why 
a suffix should have had this force in but a brace of 
examples, it is not sought to explain, nor is it recognized 
how hazardous such a general denial must be in view of 
the scant remains of early Latin literature. But more than 
this, actual evidence is ignored or controverted without 
grounds. Let it suffice to say that, given the actuality of 


1 Also ‘able to be seen,’ ‘ visible.’ 30, AMZ. 1417 (= tntestatus ib. 1416) is 
? The punning use of ztestabilis Curc. rightly set aside. 
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the use, it may be found without straining in Plaut. Cyst. 62 
‘indidem unde oritur‘facito ut facias stultitiam sepelz- 
bilem’ =‘ sepultam,’ Stich. 392 ‘ego huc citus | praecucurri 
ut nuntiarem nuntium exopfabilem’ (= exoptatum, the news 
had been anxiously desired). 

Epid. 578 ‘scio quid erres: quia uestitum atque 
ornatum zmmutabilem (‘ changed’) | habet haec.’ For the 
general sense cf. Terence, Eun. 683 sqq., where a similar 
reason for non-recognition is given.! Capt. 302 ‘uis 
hostilis cum istoc fecit meas opes aeguabilis. The 
phrase with facere here can hardly be separated from that 
in Cis¢. lic. or from Acc. Trag. Fr. 555 ‘quod te obsecro, 
aspernabilem | ne haec taetritudo mea me inculta faxit’;? 
and Latin habits of thinking demand a state or condition 
in such cases rather than the possibility of one. For the 
use of facere we may compare phrases with the present 
participle of intransitive verbs /eruentem facere Plaut. 
Amph, 1030, flentem facere, etc. (Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus, 
p. 78). 

In later Latin the usage is rare; but it can hardly be 
denied for zgnorabilis = zgnoratus or ignotus in Cic. de Inuent. 
2. 99 and later writers. 

It may be noted in passing that in other respects the 
participle in -¢zs and the adjective in -d2/zs were originally 
nearer together than is often supposed. Thus by im- 
cogttabil’s (supra, p. 405) = zucogitans we have also Plautus 
Bacch. 612 ‘animo indomito (cf. zxdomadili) incogitato.’ 
inlaudatus Vergil differs little from zx/audadilis Statius 
(cf. Gellius 2. 6. 17), mo exoratus Prop. 4. 11. 4 from 
tnexorabilis, irreprehensus (Ov. Afet. 3. 340, Zr. 5. 14. 22) 
from the late irreprehensibilis; and Cicero does not 
hesitate to couple amabilius and copulatius in Off. i. 56. 


1 This exceedingly awkward piece of (Philologus, 1. c., p. 276). 
evidence is got out of the way by 2In later Latin we find obdser- 
conjecturing immutatilis on the wuabilem f. Sen. Benef. 4, 23. 1. 
analogy (!) of plumatilis, cumatilis 
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Summary treatment is entirely precluded by the 
number of instances in category 4; so these are win- 
nowed away. The conclusion (stated on p. 286) is that 
adjectives in -d/’s are never really active in archaic 
Latin, i.e. homo adiutabilis cannot mean ‘aman who 
can help’ ‘ein Mann der helfen kann,’ They are ether 
passive or they carry a sense intermediate between active 
and passive, which is discriminated threefold in 
character, under the titles of (a) intransitive, (4) instru- 
mental, and (c) causal usage. Examples of (a) will be stadz/is, 
tncogilabilis (already cited). Plaut. Café. 402 (nuntiari 
uolo) ‘me hic ualere et (tute audacter dicito, Tyndare) 
inter nos fuisse ingenio hau dscordadbilt” Examples of 
(6) are Plaut. A777. 1144 ‘date operam adiufabilem’ =‘ qua 
adiutetis,’ Pers. 712 ‘ne hic tibi dies inluxit /ucrzficabilis’— 
[énuincibilis Plautus, uéncedclis Terence are placed here'}], 
Examples of (c) are ¢erribilis and horribilts. terribilis (p. 283) 
is not a proper active. The object exciting terror is much 
rather an instrument in the hands of fate or fortune, being 
itself non-active (‘‘vollkommen unthatig”), that is to 


as 


say, ‘passive.’ Verbs like amare, horrere are essentially 
neuter. The noun in agreement with the adjective in -dz/7s 
is, for ferribilis, the causal szdject of terreo, for horribilis, 
the causal object of horreo. Other examples are conduct- 
bilis, exttiabilis, flebilis in * flebile caepe’ Lucilius. 

I do not propose to examine these refinements, useful 
as they may possibly be in some regards, I desire, and I 
will assume my readers desire, to have offered for our 
grasp some distinction which represents the facts and 
actual habits of every-day speech. I am told, and I 





accept the statement, that in 


1 There seems to be no special reason 
for treating these verbals differently 
from those in which the verb can be 
constructed with other accusatives than 
that of the direct object, e.g. that of 


‘homo infortunio donabilis’ 


‘space traversed,’ ‘causam wuincere,’ 
‘causa wuincitur,’ ‘causa uinctbilis,’ 
form a trio comparable to ‘campum 
equitare,’ ‘campus equitatur,’ ‘campus 
equitabilis.’ 
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donabilis is a passive adjective. I accept this upon the 
plain and simple ground that ‘homo qui infortunio doxarz 
potest’ is a perfectly legitimate expression. On the same 
ground I must hold that in ‘homo terribilis’ the adjective is 
active, because the meaning is not ‘homo qui ¢errer/ potest,’ 
but ‘homo qui potest ¢errere.’ He who denies this could 
be refuted, I imagine, only if someone rose from the dead, 
holding in his hand an adjective in -dz/7s that was governing 
an accusative. It is perfectly true that in some cases the 
verb associated with the verbal takes no direct object, and 
that in other cases what is affected by the verbal weuld 
not be the direct object of the verb.!’ But this is simply 
due to the elasticity of language which permits liberties 
that purists and schematizers regard with disfavour. 

This verbal, then, may rightly be affirmed to be 
capable of an ‘active’ sense, inasmuch as there is no 
use of the ‘active’ voice of verbs, whether transitive or 
intransitive, to which its use does not offer correspondences. 

The list which follows, it is hoped, will be fairly 
complete for classical times :— 


Early Latin. 

stabilis ‘standing firm’; compounds fprostzbilis, restibilis, 
and derivatives s¢adilio (restibilio), stabilimen, stabili- 
mentum, 


adiutabilis ‘helping’ Plautus supra. 

aduorsabilis ‘ opposing’ Accius. 

conducibilis ‘in aliquam rem conducens’ Plautus. 

cruciabilis ‘torturing,’ not attested for early Latin 
{though in the archaist Gellius), but implied in ‘crucia- 
bilitatibus animi’ Plautus Cis¢, 205: cf. below. 

horrificabilis ‘ making shudder,’ Accius, 

1 Such variations, due in most cases LZ pid. 342 tnexcitabilis somnus Seneca. 

to analogy, occur in the passive for- So in other regions pudendus, pigen- 


mations also: émpetrabilis Plaut. dus, Eny. reliable, etc. 
HEKMATHENA—VOL, XVII. 2F 
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immemorabilis ‘not speaking, mum’ Plaut. Czs¢. 538. 
impetrabilis orator ‘winning’ speaker Plaut. Jost. 
1163. 
incogitabilis ‘ unthinking’ supra. 
lucrificabilis ‘making gain’ Plautus supr. 
ludificabilis ‘making game (of)’. 
? perplexabilis ‘ puzzling.’ 
placabilis: placabilius est ‘it is more soothing’ Terence, 
? praestabilis : praestabilius = praestantius Terence. 
tabificabilis ‘making to rot,’ epithet of Zefwm Accius. 
terribilis ‘ affrighting ’ Ennius, al. 
‘testabilis ‘capable of giving evidence’ Ler Horatia 
ap. Gell. 7. 7. 2. 
tolerabilis ‘bearing ’ ‘ enduring’ Terence. 
We may note that the derivative adverb in -dz/:/er 
seems to have been used with considerable freedom, and 
in some cases perhaps when the adjective was not in use. 
=xx. cructabiliter Plaut. Pseud. 950, disstmulabiliter Mit. 
260, exanimabiliter Naeuius, zmperabiliter Cato ap. Priscian. 
endecorabiliter Accius, minitabiliter Pacuuius, Accius, per- 
plexabiliter Plaut. Stich. 85, pollucibiliter Plaut. ATost. 24 
(polluctbilis in post-classical writers).' 
Later Latin. 
alibilis ‘ nourishing.’ 
delectabilis ‘ pleasuring,’ 
dissociabilis ‘ disjoining.’ 
durabilis ‘ lasting.’ 
exorabilis ‘ propitiating’ Val. Fl. 
flabilis ‘ blowing’ Cic. Zvzsc. 
generabilis ‘ procreating.’ 
imitabilis ‘ copying’ Vitruuius. 
inlacrimabilis ‘ wweeping.’ 
Popular Latin seemstohave fancied _festinabiliter, insonabiliter, irrumabi- 


these lumbering formations. Examples iter, mitigabiliter, sacrabiliter, sub- 
from later or non-literary writings are: —risibiliter. 
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insatiabilis ‘ wzsating.’ 

inuitabilis ‘ attracting.’ 

mactabilis ‘ killing’ Lucr.' 

meabilis ‘ going’ Pliny. 

medicabilis ‘ heating’ Val. F1. 

obsequibilis = obsequens Gellius (II. 29.12), perhaps 
from Ennius (Mueller, p. 87). 

pe etrabilis ‘ penetrating’ Verg. etc. 

repavabilis‘ reproducing ’ ‘ repeating’ poet. ap. Persium. 

sonabilis ‘sounding’ Ovid, JZe/, 9. 785 ‘crepuitque 
sonabile sistrum.’ 

resonabilis ‘ resounding’ Ovid (of Zcho) AMeé. 3. 358. 

uenerabilis ‘ revering’ Val. Max. 

uigilabilis ‘watching’ Varro. 


If post-classical authors, and above all the physician 
Caelius Aurelianus, were included, the list would be much 
extended, I subjoin some specimens: adulabilis, cachinna 
bilis, conabilis, densabilis, tmplebilis, nutribilis, procreabilis, 
solubtlis, tenuabilis, uitiabilis. 

We have hitherto taken no account of adjectives which 
correspond to ‘middle’ verbs. These may now receive a 
passing mention. Such are sodzlis, in most of its uses 
‘moving’ rather than ‘being moved,’ wo/udilis ‘ rolling’ 
rather than ‘ being rolled,’ congregabilis ‘ herding together,’ 
‘gregarious’ as is well shown in Cicero de Offictis 1. 157 
‘ atque, ut apium examina non fingendorum fauorum causa 
congregantur sed, cum congregabilia natura sint, fingunt 
fauos, sic homines ac multo magis natura congregati 
adhibent agendi cogitandique sollertiam.’ It is, of course, 
an obsolete, though unfortunately a still lingering, theory 
that this ‘middle’ use of the voice was derived from 
the ‘ passive.’ 

The non-distinctive or vaguely verbal uses, whether 


1 So letabilis Ammianus. 
2F2 
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of Early or Later Latin, need not detain us long. What 
we think a loose employment of the formation appears 
sporadically in early times. So ‘cor luctificabile’ in the 
Anttopa of Pacuuius criticized by Persius I. 77, monstrt- 
ficabile Lucil. 608 (Marx) coupled with mirum, tncredibilis 
Plaut. Bacch. 615 = ‘ cud credi non potest,’ zmposszbilis Quint. 
etc, (a formation excused by necessity). 

Sometimes the verbal notion seems to have vanished, 
So in Ovid's ‘nihil moderabile’ (=‘nihil moderatum,’ properly 
‘nothing measured’) Am, 1. 6. 59. 

A further looseness appears when the adjective is 
formed from a noun (or adjective)': wolupfabilis Plaut., 
aerumnabilis Lucretius, ext/rabilis Lucilius. When we find 
this exitiabilis side by side with exitealis, penetrabilis by 
penetralis, pernictabilis Tac. by pernicialis, and later 
naturabilis Apul. by naturalis, it is difficult to resist the 
supposition that analogy has been at work, and that 
genitabilis ‘procreative’ owes its wholly anomalous form 
to the influence of genzfalts. 

Before summing up the inquiry a reasonable question 
occurs: ‘Is any light to be obtained from the origin of 
the suffix?’ If this were ascertained, it might still not 
help us; but anyhow it is not. The accepted account is 
to make it cognate with -drzs seen in alebris and ancladris, 
to which I suppose mzdcebris would be added. But these 
parallels count for extremely little. About the age of 
alebris nothing is known: mulcebris occurs only once, in 
a late Christian writer Chalcidius; and the sense of 
anclabris (mensa, anclabria uasa) ‘ belonging to the ministry ’ 
is unsuitable.?, It was, no doubt, tempting to bring -dz/zs 
over to -dulum in sta-bulum, uena-bulum, etc., and this 

1 Gellius’s suggested translation for ? Paucker (op. cit. below, p. 426) 
amAaths ‘nisi audeas dicere zvlatabile’ quotes the regular form anclabilis (1. 
(1. 209) is instructive as showing the Aawuribilis) from a gloss. 


sense of ‘ potentiality ’ he found in the 
sufhix, 
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again to -brum in cri-brum, etc. But in the case of -d¢/is 
the bridge is lacking. Apart from this, there is an actual 
obstacle, the vowel z, for which we expect w as in stabwlum, 
fabula on the one side and garrzlus, pendzlus on the other. 
Our -dz/s suggests another verbal -7#/7s, to which it presents 
affinities of function: compare, e.g., the uses of uersadilis 
and uersatilis. In -ti-lis (-st-dis) the last element is rightly 
identified by J.indsay as the suffix /7 which is very vigorous 
in Latin.’ But the first part is best explained not from the 
past participle stem, but from the verbal noun in -/, as 
Jerti-lis seems to show.? So /fertilis means ‘fit for bearing,’ 
sessilis ‘suitable for sz¢éing, squat,’ and so on. This /¢ appears 
constantly in verbals formed straight from the verbal stem, 
agilis, doctlis, facilis, fragilis, gracilis (from cracére on the 
strength of cracens), from habilis (debilis), labilis (late), 
nubilis, parilis (from paro, cf. comparo ‘ make equal’), pugzlis 
(pugel, cl. pugna, pepugi) strigilis (‘ scraper,’ from s¢ringo), 
Sorbilis, uigilis (uigil), utilis, the late dzbilis Caelius Aurel. 
The only ones left are s¢mz/is, sterilis, which latter may well 
come from a perished verb ‘to be hard,’ cf. Walde Lexicon 
s.u. In these formations the first 7 is as steady as the 
u is when the suffix is /, unless, that is, a w or ~ precede, 
which accounts for zudilus, pumilus, mutilus, rutilus, and 
aquilus, In sididus the i’s are onomatopoeic. It has 
not escaped notice that there are resemblances in the 
use of -¢/is and -dz/is. The perception of these resem- 
blances by the ‘linguistic consciousness’ may be the 
explanation of a discrepancy in the formations of the 
latter suffix. In all but verbs of the 3rd (consonantal) 
conjugation the -éz/7s is attached to the present stem, 
though sometimes with the vowel weakened. But in these 


1 Latin Language, p. 332. *fortilis naturally took the vowel of 
? The vocalism is no difficulty. The its congeners. eprés is a similar 
proper verbal fortis fors became _ irregularity, 
specialized in sense and isolated, and 
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we find a double treatment as shown, e.g., in ‘ flexibilis,’ 
‘plausibilis,’ by ‘uincibilis, ‘uendibilis.’ Having regard 
to the circumstance that formations in -¢¢/7s (-sz/zs) were in 
several instances replaced by others in -/bz/7s (-szbz/ts), e.g., 
Lucretius’ sevsz/is and znsenstlis by sensibilts and insensibilis, 
missilta by missibtlia in Vegetius, al., znludilis by the 
corrupt z#/utidilis in the MSS. of Plautus, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the two suffixes were mentally 
associated, and that, while some 3rd conjugation verbals 
followed the analogy of those of the other three conjuga- 
tions, a smaller number fell under the spell of the -/é/is 
formations. It may be added that extremely few of the 
latter are derived from -d-, -é-, -z- verbs.! It will be 
noticed that in most cases the number of syllables in the 
verbal was not affected by the difference in its formation. 

A grammarian’ tells us fledzl’s comes from flebo; and 
though we should not accept the statement in this. form, it 
seems quite possible that 47 contains the same element 
that is universally recognized in -d0 -bam. But at present 
no certainty is attainable. 

Tosum up now, it appears that our suffix was sometimes 
(prevailingly) passive, sometimes acfive, and sometimes 
middle in sense; that it could express ‘ possibility’ and 
also express ‘ obligation’; that occasionally it could stand 
for a past passive participle ; that, while in most cases it was 
directly associated with a verb to which its noun might 
be the direct object or subject, in some cases this 
association was either obscure or absent altogether. The 
curious will perhaps desire to-know why certain portions 
of the facts, which I have marked by italics, were 
inadequately treated by the inquirer. The answer is not 


1 All I can find in classical Latin are which are formed from nouns, e.g., 
ambulatilis, plicatilis, uersatilis, uola- —umbratilis, saxatilis. 
zilis. Paucker’s list (in the work cited 2Priscian (iv. 25-27, Keil ii, 
on p. 426 below), includes a number pp. 131, 132 5g.). 
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far toseek, The termination that we have been considering 
did not die out with classical or even post-classical Latin. 
It lived and still lives on in numerous descendants in 
more than one modern language. But its capacities have 
been restricted. Omitting instances where its force has 
almost wholly evaporated or its verbal reference is of the 
vaguest kind, the ‘ passive,’ always the commonest, has now 
become the exclusive use, and ‘ possibility ’ has swallowed 
‘obligation. The modern investigator who starts from 
this stage is naturally discomforted by significations 
foreign to his notions of the verbal; and this discomfort 
he instinctively seeks to get rid of by removing or 
smoothing down the anomalies which create it. His 
procedure, as I have said, is natural, but it is none the 
less absurd. Languages, like human _ beings, have 
inherited features. But our linguistic investigators do 
not venture to insist that the descendant must have the 
nose of the ancestor, though, regardless of consequences, 
they clap on the grandparent the nose of the grandchild. 
The same tendency is just as mischievous to the ‘ body’ 
of a word. Cure is no doubt the sameas curare: but in Latin 
this did not mean ‘curing’ but /veating medically. That 
this is not a superfluous observation may be seen by 
considering what we find under this head in the dictionary 
which still depresses the level of Latin scholarship in 
England. In Lewis and Short s.u. we read as follows: 
‘B (a) In medic. lang. to heal, cure.” This is supported by 
the following citations which I shall give in full. Cic, Zuse. 
3,84 ‘quorumque ita perturbantur animi ut non multum 
absint ab insania, quod insipientibus contingit omnibus, his 
nullane adhibenda est curatio? utrum quod minus nocent 
animi aegrotationes quam corporis an quod corpora curart 
possint, animorum medicina nulla sit?’ (‘Canst thou not 
mtnister to a mind diseased?’ Shaksp.). C/went. 40 ‘ mulier 
exclamat se ab eo nullo modo uelle curari quo curanle suos 
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omnes ferdidisset.’ Sen. 67 ‘facilius in morbos incidunt 
adulescentes, grauius aegrotant, tristius curantur’ (‘ chafe 
more under treatment’), Sulp. ap. Cic. Fam. 4.5.5 ‘ neque 
imitare malos medicos qui in alienis morbis profitentur 
tenere se medicinae sctentiam, ipsi se curare non possunt’ 
(a professed practitioner should be able to ¢vea/ his own case; 
but ‘ Physician, Aea/ thyself,’ is not a reasonable demand). 
Livy 5.5. 12 ‘si quis aegro, qui curari se fortiter passus’ 
(unlike the ‘ adulescentes’ of Cic.) ‘extemplo conualescere 
possit, cibi gratia praesentis aut potionis longinquum et 
forsitan zzsanabilem morbum efficiat.’ Quint. 2.10.6 ‘ut quad- 
rupédes, cum uiridi pabulo distentae sunt, sanguinis detrac- 
tione curantur et sic ad cibos uiribus conseruandis idoneos 
redeunt’ (‘are treated by blood-letting.’ Suet. Aug. 81 
‘ quia calida fomenta non proderant, frigidis curar? coactus,’ 
Hor. £/. 2.2. 149 sqq. ‘si uolnus tibi monstrata radice uel 
herba | non fieret leuius, fugeres radice uel herba | 
proficiente nthil curarier’ (‘et saepe’ adds the dictionary ; 
let us hope not.) Celsus prooem. ‘ eius autem (sc. dcartyrixiig 
quae uictu morbos curat’ (‘treats by way of regimen.’) 
Quint. 2. 3.6‘ nisi forte—leuiores morbos curare non poterit 
praestantissimus medicus,’ Curt. 5.9.3 ‘sed medici quoque 
grauiores morbos asperis remediis curanté.’ Curt. 7.1. 22 
‘ceterum etiamsi militis tui uel in agmine deficzentis uel in 
acie fericlitantis uel in tabernaculo aegri et uulnera curantis 
aliqua uox asperior esset accepta.’ Livy 2. 17.4 ‘interiecto 
deinde haud magno spatio quod uulneribus curandis 
supplendoque exercitui satis esset.’ Quint. 4. 2. 84 ‘pro re, 
pro tempore intuenda quae prosint, atque ut erit uulnus, ita 
uel curandum uel, si curatio differri potest, interim 
deligandum’ (‘et saep.’ again). Quint, 12. 8.10 ‘medicis 
non apparentia modo uitia cuvanda sunt sed etiam 
inuenienda quae latent, saepe ipsis ea qui sanandi sunt 
occulentibus,’ At the end we have, ‘Rarely, ¢o operate.’ 
Quint. 4.5.5 ‘non aliter praeformidat quam qui ferrum 
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medici prius quam curetur aspexit. Head (3) ‘ Adsol.’ 
contains two citations: Cels. 7 praef. ‘in ea parte quae 
manu curat’ (‘chirotherapy’). Quint. 2. 17. 39 ‘sed an causa 
uera sit, nescit. Ne medicus quidem an dolorem capitis 
habeat qui hoc se pati dicet; curab/* tamen, tamquam id 


uerum sit, et erit ars medicina.’ 

The misconception is not absent from the lexicon of 
Georges, though there it is confined toa bracket “v. Artzt 
= behandeln, curieren (Aez/en), operiren.” 

In the Thesaurus it is not excluded under curo,' and 


under curadilzs it lifts its head. 


This word, which in the classical period occurs only 


in Juvenal 16. 17 sqq.— 


iustissima centurionum 
cognitio est igitur de milite, nec mihi derit 
ultio, si iustae defertur causa querellae ; 
tota cohors tamen est inimica omnesque manipli 
consensu magno efficiunt curadz/is ut sit 
uindicta et grauior quam iniuria. dignum erit ergo 
declamatoris mulino corde Vagelli, 
cum duo crura habeas, offendere tot caligas, tot 


milia clauorum, 


was correctly explained by Mayor ad loc. But it is one 


1 It will be worth while, I think, to 
say something upon certain quotations 
prefixed to the sub-section de arte 
medicina to elucidate its general 
employment in this sphere. Cic. de 
dnuent. 1.6 medici officium dicimus 
curare ad sanandum apposite.’ The 
proper sense of the word is as clear in 
this definition as in Phaedr. 5. 7. 12 
‘ad sanitatem dum uenit curatio’ or 
in Quint. 12. 8.10 (supra). The same is 
true of a corresponding definition in 
Cels. 3.4 ‘Asclepiades officium esse 
medici dicit, ut tuto, ut celeriter, ut 
iucunde curet’?; there, however, a 
possible shift in the signification is 





foreshadowed. What is to be ‘safe’ 
and ‘ pleasant’ can only be the treat- 
ment; the treatment may also be 
‘quick’ or ‘speedy,’ but this expres- 
sion is perhaps better applied to the 
cure, the completion of the treatment. 
Non. p. 274 ‘curatum est sanatum.,’ 
This is given without examples, and 
such are difficult to discover in writings 
of the classical age; but it is instructive 
as showing the route, or at least one of 
the routes, by which the later meaning 
arrived. The shift from ‘treating’ to 
‘healing’ is not easy in the present 
(presential) tenses ; it involves in facta 
certain unwarranted assumption. ‘ He 
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in which modern associations are pulling at us with both 
hands, and the leading German commentator! and the 
editor of Juvenal zz ediforum usum, to say nothing of 
others, ingloriously succumb. How potent is the influence 
may be gathered from the straits to which it has reduced 
them. ‘he first says: ‘The light penalty imposed by 
the military court on the offender is hardly felt by him 
(curabilis ‘easily cured’) (leicht heilbar); ‘so frequently 
Cael. Aurelian; also facile curabilis and difficile curabilis 
(Tard. Pass. ii 137, 138); and the injured feels the dashing 
of his hopes of a proper retribution for the offence more 
keenly than the injury itself.” Disregard of fact and 
probability can scarcely go further than this. It is clear 
that the officer in command has given the complainant 
justice, and the soldier has been punished (‘ec mihi 
derit ultio’); but all his comrades (the A/ilitargericht is 
a sheer figment) are up in arms, and take good care that 
he shall repent his wzvdicta, which will hurt him more 
than the original offence. This hurt is no sentimental 
grievance ; its nature is clearly indicated by the ca/zgae and 
the mzlia clauorum,. The second writes : ‘hac Pithoeani edit- 
orum scriptura contrarium dicitur ac debet, requiriturque 
aut wzfabilis aut consensu minus effictunt (minus curabilis) 
sed probabilius uidetur eficiunt ut cura tibi sit | uindictae 
grauior quam iniuria, hoc est, ut te uindictam curasse 
paeniteat.’ It has not occurred to him that the sense of 
curabilis which produces the contradiction is not estab- 
lished for the age of Juvenal, nor that the parallel (/aczle 
curabilts, difficile c.) from the post-classical physician is 


is being treated’ can only become ‘ he is 
being Aealed,’ through the assumption 
‘he is going to be healed.’ But in the 
case of completed tenses, the step is a 
short one; for if we hear that a man 
‘has been treated,’ it is natural to 
suppose that the treatment has been 





ended by the effecting of the cure. 
GLoss. ‘curari sanari, mederi.’? This 
gloss, derived we do not know whence, 
shows the late use side by side with 
the early one. 

1 Followed, as I said, by the Zhe- 


saurus. 
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linguistically inexact. And so we have a trio of unne- 
cessary conjectures, about which I will only say this, that 
the second removes, in ‘comsensu magno, an excellent and 
well-attested phrase, as may be seen from the Zhesaurus, 
and the third a vigorous and appropriate arrangement of 
words. Prepossessions apart, the tradition is in every way 
satisfactory. Juvenal means that the w7ndicfa will itself 
involve and necessitate medical treatment. Had curabilis 
stood alone, it might reasonably have been found obscure. 
But grauior quam tniuria makes its sense evident; and 
ancient writers expected their readers to suspend their 
judgment till they had finished their sentences. 

The phrase ‘ Alacabilis ara’ occurs in two passages of 


the Aeneid, 7. 764 ‘ pinguis ubi et placabilis ara Dianae,” 


of the altar of Diana at Aricia, and 9. 585 ‘ pinguis ubi et 
placabilis ara Palici’ of the altar of the Palici in Sicily. 
In the last inquiry we had to establish the sense of both 
components of our word. -In this case, the sense of the 
first component is indubitable. ‘ A/acare aram’ can mean but 
one thing, to propriate, or appease an altar by offerings, as 
in Ovid Afez. 15. 574 * Placat odoratis herbosis ignibus aras.’ 
The next step taken has been to assume that the adjective 
has the sense which it has elsewhere, of ‘ easy fo be pacified, 
easily appeased, placable’ Lewis and Short s. u., who cite 
our two passages with the preface ‘Poet. Alacable, mild, 
gentle” But here we are brought up against our contradic- 
tion. The goddess of the Golden Bough, whose priest held 
his fief by murder, did not present herself to the mind of 
the Romans as ‘mild’ or ‘gentle’; Sil. It. 4. 367 
‘immitts Aricia, 8. 362 ‘zmmite wemus Triuiae; cf. Val. 
I'l, 2. 305 (below). Their view is reflected in the note of 
Seruius : ‘ PLACABILIS ac si diceret non qualis ante fuit uel 
illic uel apud Tauros, Aumano gaudens cruore’ It its 
criticized and qualified by Valerius Flaccus l.c. ‘ soli noz 
mitis Aricia regi,’ where he is speaking of the transfer of 
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the Tauric Diana to the Grove of Aricia, that is, ‘the 
goddess of the place approves of homicide, it is true, but 
only in a special instance.’ For a similar correction of a 
current view see Lucan 6. 373 ‘numquamque celer zsz 
mixtus Enipeus’ aimed apparently at Ovid MZ 1. 579 
‘irrequietus Enipeus.’ The explanation of Seruius is 
rejected by Henry, Aenerdea, ad loc., on the ground 
that the commentator has given us the same explana- 
tion of the same phrase at g. 585; and it is ‘highly 
improbable first that Vergil had in his mind with 
regard to these so widely different deities a change in 
their worship from human to bestial sacrifices; and 
secondly, that even if he had such change in his mind, he 
should express it in both cases, not merely by the same 
word placadbilis, but by the same entire phrase, “pinguis ubi 
et placabilis ara,” the first of which has nothing to do with 
the change of sacrifice.” But whether the Seruian explana- 
tion is highly improbable or not,’ it is the only means of 
keeping the sense of placadilis which Henry desires to 
conserve, and at the same time avoiding the contradiction 
which he passes over in silence. The adjective might mean 
‘ placable,’ ‘ gentle’ z/ it conveyed a protest on the poet’s 
part that the current notion of the goddess’s barbarity 
was a slander. But that is not the view H. takes; on 
the contrary, he supposes that these two epithets, pzmguzs 
of the rich offerings ivi miove vnw Z/. 2. 548, and placadbilis 
of the appeasability of the deity by sacrifices, Z/, ib. 
idaovtar, Convey nothing distinctively appropriate to the 





1 As noted in the Introduction to my 
edition of Lucan vii, p. xxvi. 

? Here we have an excellent example 
of the superior modern commentator’s 
method. I amreminded of the exchange 
of civilities between Callicles and 
Socrates in Plato’s Gorgias, 490 E, 
K. @s ael Tadra A€yeis, d Swxpares ! 
3. ob povoy y’, & KaA\ikAeis, GANG Kal 





wept Ta@v ab’tary 

‘ The writer of the article on Palikoé 
in Roscher’s Lexikon (Bloch) calis it a 
‘possibly happy hypothesis.’ His 
treatment of the evidence, saving the 
similarity of the two Vergilian passages, 
is most judicious, Placabilis, as he 
says, is the opposite of placidus. 
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worship of these ‘ widely different deities.’ Any altar is 
of course ‘appeasable’ if you have the wherewithal to 
appease it. The real weakness of the Seruian interpretation 
is that it leaves us with the enigma why should Vergil call 
‘ placable’ what the rest called ‘ barbarous.’ 

The second passage has been the subject of researches 
by the ancient Vergilian scholar Macrobius (Sav. 5.19. 15-31). 
From him and his quotations from Greek authorities we 
learn much about the cult and environment of the dread 
divinities whose seat was by the sulphurous Stagna Paltci 
or Palicorum (Ov. Pont. 2. 10. 25, Afet. 5. 405), and whose 
waters were believed to destroy the perjurer who had 
sought through an oath by their godhead to escape the 
consequences of his dishonesty (‘illic inuocato loci numine 
testatum facicbat esse iurator de quo iuraret. quod si 
fideliter faceret, discedebat inlaesus, si uero subesset iuri 
iurando mala conscientia, mox in lacu amittebat uitam 
falsus iurator’).? Palici was the name of the twin divinities; 
but the seething sulphurous pools (kparipec) were called 
Delli and said to be brothers of the Palici. The apparent 
contradiction is exactly the same in both our passages ; 
for Statius couples the Palici with the zmmites arae of 
Busiris 7hed, 12. 155 sqq. ‘zmmitis citius Busiridos aras | 
Odrysiique famem stabuli’ (the cannibal horses of 
Diomedes) ‘ Szczlosque licebit | exorare deos’; and the 
tradition of human sacrifices as once a part of their 
worship is given, not only by Seruius, but by Lactantius, the 
commentator on Statius, ‘hos immites fuisse et humano 
sanguine placari consuetos fabula disserente confirmatum 
est.” Macrobius is evidently perplexed by A/acadilis, which 
he understands in its usual sense, and seeks a way out by 


1 Now the Lago dei Palici near One practised at Lanuuium is given by 
Palagonia in Sicily. Propertius 4. 8. 5 sqq. 
? Similar ordeals are not uncommon. 
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the hypothesis that the Palici are distinguished from the 
Delli (the cvateres), which will reconcile Vergil with his 
other authorities, l.c. 21 ‘ haec res ita religionem fratrum 
commendabat ut crateres quidem zmplacabiles, Palici autem 
placabiles uocarentur.’ But there is an easier exit. In 
both our passages the same cause has produced the same 
effect. In other words, the termination of p/aca-dilis has 
been in both identically misunderstood. Its force is not 
‘ capable of being appeased, a sense allied to ‘ gentle,’ but 
‘requiring to be appeased,’ a sense allied to ‘ hard,’ 
‘savage,’ ‘ merciless.’ pzandus ‘to be propitiated’ (made 
kind, ‘ pius’), may take a similar nuance; cf. Prop. 4. 9. 
25sq. ‘femineae loca clausa deae /ondesque piandos, | impune 
et nullis sacra retecta uiris’ and 7d, 55 sq. ‘ interdicta uiris 
metuenda lege piatur | quae se submota uindicat ara casa.’ 
Contrast with this use, in which we can hardly doubt 
piabilis also was admissible, that of the latter adjective in 
Ovid, Fast. 3. 289sq.: ‘cui dea, ne nimium éerrere : prabile 
fulmen, | est’ ait ‘et saeui flectitur cra Louis.’ Our placadilis, 
then, is a euphemism which will surprise no one who has 
learned to appreciate ancient and Vergilian ways of thought. 
The temper of a f/acabilis ara in general is that of the 
altar in Catullus 68. 79 ‘quam zezuna pium desideret ara 
cruorem, | docta est amisso Laudamia uiro.,’ 

And now that we are at the end of our discussion, I 
would revert for a moment to the general question, as I feel 
that there is still a point that the course of the exposition 
did not allow of being treated earlier over which the 
cautious or captious critic may find ground for dissatisfac- 
tion, You preach method, it may be said, but you are 
yourself unmethodical. You enunciate as a critical 
principle the removal of contradictions, but you do not 
tell us what a ‘contradiction’ is, or define the limits 
within which your principle applies. To this I would 
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answer that all contradiction is relative, and that to justify 
removal a contradiction must be one that would at the time 
of writing have presented itself to the writer as such. If, 
as the practice of not a few editors of classical texts 
appears to presuppose, the ancient authors were afflicted 
at irregular intervals by temporary fits of oblivion or 
incapacity to express themselves, we may dispense with 
the principle altogether. Waiving this, and postulating that 
what is abnormal requires, at the very least, to be accounted 
for by some reasonable explanation, we may observe 
first that there is 20 contradiction when the expressions 
which suggest it belong to different periods of a language. 
procliuus, ‘sloping forwards’ appears to have the senses 


of both easy and difficult in Plautus, but the contradiction is - 


explicable if, as I have suggested elsewhere, the latter 
sense, which is found only in the isolated phrase Alanum 
ex procliut facere (Plaut. Mil. 1018), goes back to a time 
when there were no efficient brakes for vehicles. Secondly, 
there is zo contradiction when what is apparently the 
same word is used in different contexts in opposite senses. 
In such cases ‘contradiction’ is theoretically possible ; but 
it is excluded by the other factors in the mental presenta- 
tion. So with compounds of the ambiguous zz- (Gk. av-, a-) 
inerrans, tnhabitabilis, tmmixtus Aus. Epigr. 41 (20) 12, 
zmmutabilis, inuestigabilis, tnuisus, inustus. At Prop. 
3. 8. 21, zmmorso and Lygd. 2. 18 zucénclae (see my critical 
note in Selections from Tibullus), editors have fallen into 
the trap. 

The foregoing discussion then assumes that to Vergil 
there would have been no ‘contradiction’ of usage in giving 
placabilis ara the sense of ara placanda, but that there would 
have been a ‘contradiction’ of fact in calling the altars 
of Diana of Nemi and the Palici ‘placable’; and none 
to Juvenal in using cuvabilis for ‘needing treatment,’ 
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but a shocking one in calling his civilian’s «éndicta 


* curable.” 


1 After this paper was already in 
type, I unearthed my copy of Paucker’s 
Vorarbeiten zur Lateinischen Sprach- 
geschichte, in which (Pt. 1, pp. 46-70) 
he collects and classifies the examples 
of the formations in -d¢l’s and -tilis. 
His lists, so far as post-classical Latin 
goes, are difficult to control, as many 
of the words comprised in them do not 
occur in the lexicons, and Paucker gives 
no references. Nor can I resist the 
suspicion that some of them (besides 


Seplember 29, 1913. 


glomerabilis Manilius) would disappear 


when tracked to their origins ; but his 
views upon the suffix in generai are far 
nearer to the truth than those I have 
examined in the first part of my article. 
And one phrase of his can hardly be 
bettered as a summing up of the 
capacity of our suffix: ‘Die natiirliche 
Funktion von -dilis ist, die Bedeutung 
des Verbum in’s Nominale zu tiber- 
tragen’ (p. 46). 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, its authorship and authority, by 
E. M. WALKER. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1913. 


Tuis short but very intricate work is on the Papyrus fragment of a 
voluminous Greek historian discovered nine years ago by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt. It summarizes the hundreds of pages that have 
been written, chiefly by Germans, on its authorship and authority. 
It advances a very reasonable theory that, after all, the work may be 
that of Ephorus, a writer long discarded by the critics, for very 
insufficient reasons. Perhaps the most valuable outcome is the 
picture it affords us of a classical controversy in the twentieth 
century. The only great fault we can find with Mr. Walker’s book 
is that he has not reprinted in it his article-in A/zo, vol. viii (1908), 
which, in our opinion, is one of the best items in the whole of this 
forest of controversy. Which of us has A7/o at hand, or even ina 
neighbouring library? It was unkind of Mr. Walker not to give 
us this help. Those who have read it know that he there explodes 
the Berlin theory that the fragment is by Theopompus. When 
Eduard Meyer jumped at his conclusion, and then defended it 
with his.usual devorys, the rest of the Berlin school joined in, and 
very loudly. Many of those who disagreed were frightened ; even 
Mr. Walker, though he lives at Oxford, far out of the reach of 
harm, speaks with something like timid deference when he comes 
to criticize them. We were, in fact, not far from undergoing 
another act of tyranny like that which Mr. Walker quotes, very 
properly, as a parallel, but with reference to which he shows 
how he himself can be carried away by this overbearing conduct. 
‘If the case,’ he says, ‘for Theopompus were overwhelming, 
you would expect that by this time everybody would be agreed, 
just as everybody is agreed as to the authorship of the "A@nvatwv 
HoAtrefa. Everybody is now agreed that Aristotle is the author - 
yet I can remember when there was strong opposition to this 
view, but that opposition has long been silenced.’ He adds a 
note: ‘Perhaps I should have said “ been silent.” One or two 
scholars in our own country seem to be still unconvinced.’ 
Unless by his ‘own country’ Mr. Walker means Great Britain 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII. 2G 
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this statement is strangely ignorant or contemptuous of the general 
consensus in Trinity College, Dublin, that though the work in 
question certainly circulated as one of Aristotle’s 150 ToAcreta, 
and was rightly accepted as such by Plutarch and others, it was 
not written by the master himself, but by some second-rate pupil 
in his school. Nor has Mr. Walker any right to ignore this 
opinion held by men who have as good a right to speak as 
those of any other University, because they do not keep shouting 
their opinions. Is there any profit in inciting the fury of the 
Germans on a question regarding which even the gentle and 
broad-minded Blass could not keep his temper? We were in a 
like danger of having Theopompus thrust upon us as the author of 
the new papyrus, for even the discoverers and Mr. Walker were not 
without alarm in the matter; but now Mr. Walker has led the revolt, 
first uttered in his article in A/zo, and the game of bluff has failed. 
The case he has made out for Ephorus is far stronger than that 
for Theopompus, which may now be laid aside by English scholars 
till some new evidence is brought to sustain it. The case for 
Ephorus is made against other alternatives, viz. against the author- 
ship of the very shadowy Cratippus, or against the authorship of 
some other contemporary author who is wholly verschollen, as the 
Germans say. Is it likely or not that, as in St. Luke’s day, so in 
Xenophon’s—‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to compose 
a narrative of those things that were accomplished amongst us’ ; 
and forasmuch as many of these are wholly lost, or only recently 
recovered in papyrus fragments—there were various attempts to 
continue the famous narrative of Thucydides, which were set aside 
as having failed in their art, and presently forgotten. For to the 
Greeks history was strictly an art; and without doubt the author of 
the new fragment was a very bad artist. If Cratippus was only just 
saved from total oblivion by a couple of stray notices, may not 
others have been wholly forgotten? This is an argument which 
Mr. Walker does not touch in his book; and yet it at least demands 
discussion. The strongest presumption most scholars will feel 
against the case for Ephorus is that the fragment is so poor in style 
and method, so wanting in all the higher qualities of the historian. 
Now Ephorus certainly had a high reputation, though he was very 
tame in comparison with Theopompus. The longer we live and 
recover new fragments from the sands of Egypt, the more we wake 
up to the wisdom of those who transcribed and handed down to us 
classical works. They made an excellent selection. Most of what 
they neglected deserved that neglect. Here, too, it is the case. 
There is an important bit of information about the nature of the 
Boeotian League given in the fragment. The rest is a very 
cumbrous narrative of what we already know from Xenophon, with 
variants enough to agitate the pedants about the respective accuracy 
of Xenophon and the new author; but neither Greek history ‘nor 
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Greek literature is the richer for most of it. As regards the latter, 
it teaches us that a great or an attractive style, like that of 
‘Thucydides or Xenophon, was as rare then as it is now, and 
that the main body of Greek prose was not on a high level. The 
great masters, then as now, stood head and shoulders above the 
mass of people who imagined they could write good poetry or good 
prose. It is not possible for us here to undertake an analysis of 
Mr. Walker’s subtle arguments, which are necessarily intricate, and 
make his lectures anything but easy reading. In particular, we 
would recommend the manner in which he treats the uses made by 
Diodorus, so far as he is extant, of Ephorus or of the present frag- 
ment. How faithful any imitaztor may have been to a lost original; 
how often he may have inserted something of his own, or from a 
second source—these are speculations which minute scholars 
love. It is the literatare which discusses the fon/es of each author. 
Nowhere are there more conjectures and surmises, which are often 
in themselves fanciful, and can rarely be verified. 


J. P. Manarry. 


The Elegies of Albius Tibullus and the Corpus Tibullianum, edited 
with Introduction and Notes on Books 1, 1, and tv, 2-14, by 
Kirny Frower SMira, Professor of Latin in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A. 


Turis edition, which belongs to Morris and Morgan’s excellent 
Latin series, contains the first detailed commentary in English 
upon the entire text of Tibullus, Sulpicia and the anonymous 
elegies of the fourth book; but the Panegyricus Messallae in hexa- 
meters and the elegizs of Ly gdamus (usually appearing as Tibull. iii) 
receive no comment in the notes. The edition is dedicated to the 
veteran scholar, Professor Basil Gildersleeve ; and we often find in 
the Introduction and Notes instances of th: .t lightness of touch by 
which the master is able to impart sweetness and light to the most 
serious discussions. Here is a passage taken from the Introduction, 
p. 27, which is quite in that vein :— 


The bacillus amatorius generally penetrates the poet by way of his eyes, and 
the period of incubation is ridiculously short. Among the first symptoms is an 


utter inability to sleep. It is useless to stru; ggle. The : arrows of Dan Cupid are 
unerring, and burn to the bone. 


Of the Punegyricus Messallae the Editor writes justly, but with a 
touch of the best vinegar :-- 


The author is unknown, and, if Messalla was like Sulla, he probably gave his 


enthusiastic panegyrist a goodly recompense on condition that he should write 


no more. 


The commentary is full to overflowing—to about 70 pages of 
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text there are more than 300 of notes and 100 of introduction—but 
we would not wish it a page less. The notes are a magazine of 
fascinating learning, ranging from the orient splendours of nascent 
literature to the electric lights of the modern boulevard. To read 
the notes alone, even without reference to the text, is an education 
and a delight; and neither scholar nor man of the world can deem 
ill-spent or dull the hours passed in such refined and stimulating 
company. 

Was Tibullus indifferent to literary fame? Was he of frail 
physique and delicate health, or was he a poor hypochondriac ? 
Was he still popular under the Antonines? All these questions 
are appositely put and cleverly discussed. As to the last, we learn 
from two poems in An/hologia Latina that the name Delia had 
become a literary reminiscence at that period. But that, 
Professor Flower Smith very shrewdly remarks, is no proof that 
the poet was then popular, or even read at all. One now may speak 
of a gay Lothario without having ever read a line of Nicholas Rowe, 
or of Mrs. Grundy without having even heard of the play Speed 
the Plough. 

A note on 1. 6. 21 gives us curious lights on the diction 
of Tibullus. He never uses sive, negue only once (elsewhere 
nec, whether before vowels or consonants), always svc for z/a, 
nam for enim, quamvis for gquamquam. So a prosodiacal or metrical 
anomaly will evoke interesting and illuminating statistics on prosody 
and rhythm. In short, the notes are such a well of Latin learning 
and ancient and modern illustration that one might declare (to adopt 
an old saying) that the sauce was better than the fish. Yet the 
fish is very good. Quintilian holds Tibullus to be the greatest of 
the four elegiacs. He is certainly the must modest, chaste, and 
gentle. 

We have, then, nothing but the highest praise for the inter- 
pretation and illustration of the poems. We will now offer some 
remarks on the constitution of the text. A few mss. of Tibullus 
seem to have been current in France from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century; but none has survived. Their only repre- 
sentative is the Ambrosianus of the fourteenth century, now in 
Milan. The only merit of this text is that it is quite unedited, and 
falls into every pitfall laid for the feet of medieval copyists, e.g. 
sctlicet for st licet, 1. 1. 44.3 credas for cedas, 1. 4. 40; amans for 
amens, 1.6.46; una for uva, 1.10.21; rutilis for Rulults, 2. 5.473 
maturas for in curas, 3. 4. 9 (7 for m, and ¢ for /, are constant 
errors). 

It is believed that there were traces of an older and better 
tradition in the /ragmentum Cujacianum, a Ms. that once belonged 
to the famous jurist, Cujas (1322-1590). It is now lost. Certain 
medieval florilegra, the Lxcerpla Parisina and Frisingensia (now in 
Munich) are supposed to come from the older edition; but they 
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are full of worthless conjectures, mostly in the supposed interests 
of the metre. Par. will not have pentameters ending with a 
trisyllable, e.g. in 1. 1. 50, for ferre potest pluvias it gives, in true 
schoolmaster fashion, nudila ferre potest; 2. 3. 40, for bellica cum 
dubits rostra dedit ratibus it presents us with cum (friburt dubie bellica 
rostra ratt, In 2.1.8 Par., for sfare boves capite, introduces a falser 
quantity, vertice stare boves. 

To us it seems that the readings of certain other codices, or (it 
may be) of fifteenth-century Italian scholars, summed up under the 
letter y, are of infinite value for the construction of a trustworthy 
text. They are often the result of intelligent emendation, but 
a sometimes presents a reading which does not cohere with any 
attempt at emendation of the text, and which seems to rest on 
some ancient tradition. The best example of this is 1. 5. 63, 
which is presented in this form in this and most editions without 
any suspicion thrown on the genuineness of the text :— 


Pauper ad occultos furtim deducet amicos 
Vinclaque de niveo detrahet ipse pedes. 


The context from verse 61 sets forth how it is the poor lover, 
not the rich, who pays his mistress true and devoted service: he 
will always be in attendance, he will stick to the side of his 
divinity, he will make her way for her through the crowded 
streets, and (when she returns home) he will remove her sandals 
like any slave. So vv. 61, 62, 63, 64, 66; but 65 seems quite alien 
from the rest of the passage : 


pauper ad occultos furtim deducet amicos. 


Why should any lover, rich or poor, introduce his znamorata by 
stealth to hidden friends ? 


These, annotates the Editor, are the dinners more or less sub rosa (occultos) 
of which we hear so much in comedy and elegy: cp. Ovid, Amor. 1-4, Ars 
Amat, 1. 229, &c. The women who attended such dinners have always been 
about the same, or, at all events, the point of view about them has not varied 
much. See Demosth. 2 Meaer. 1352, Hor. Od. 1, 2, 7,133 4,11; Ovid, Amor. 
2, 5> 14. 


It cannot be questioned that there were “fast”? as well as more 
rangé entertainments in ancient Rome, but we do not read 
of stealthy visits to them. Moreover, occultos does not mean 
‘*more or less sub rosa.” And would not the rich be in a 
much better position than the poor suitor to introduce the 
lady to entertainers ? The fact is, there is not in the passage a 
hint of dinners overt or sub rosa, and verse 65 should describe 
another menial act of obeisance. Dr. Postgate has supplied this, 
following the clue of y, which gives amicus for amicos. His 
conjecture is : 


pauper adhuc luteos suris deducet amictus. 
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The humble aspirant to the lady’s favour will remove her gaiters: 
without waiting to take off the mud (which, presumably, he will do 
afterwards). The vincla are the sandals: occuLrTos is a possible 
corruption of HUCLUTEOS, and might have led to /urtim for suris. 
The emendation is daring, but the generally received reading rests 
on an imaginary feature in Roman life, and is quite inconsistent 
with the context. Sophocles warns us that it is useless: Opyveiv 
érwdas Tpos TopevTe mywatt. Other corrections nearly as violent have 
been generally accepted in other passages, e.g. Heyne’s zura/a for 
tam multa of Ain 1. 6.7, curtas or parcas for hyrcus 2.1. 58, Admeti for 
armenti 2.3.11, recentem for rogatt (A) precata (g) 3.2.15. At least 
the verse should have been obelized. Dr. Postgate obelises e/ 
tnalum maturast hominum genus 3.4.9, for which y gives three 
rival corrections, of which much the best is #a/um in curas, which 
seems to us a certain restoration, and which is accepted by the 
Editor. In 1. 175 Par. gives tam subreppet tners etas for hic ego 
dux milesque bonus—a greater corruption than that suspected by 
Dr. Postgate in 1. 5.65. So in 3.4. 65 for validos (varios L. Mueller) 
templare labores Cuiacianus has dominae fera verba minantis. 
The following passages still await emendation :— 


1. 2. 31 non labor hic laedit; possibly calor, cp. 1. 4. 2, ne capiti soles 
ne noceantque nives. 

1. 4. 27 at st tardus eris errabis; perhaps for errabis we might read maerebis, 
‘if you slacken you will be sorry for it’: see vv. 33, 34, vidi iam iuvenem, 
premeret cum serior aetas | maerentem stultos praeteriisse dies. 

Ib. 44 venturum amictat imbrifer (nimbifer y) arcus aquam: nuntiet for 
amiciat is a slight correction; assuming venturam to be a gloss, we should. 
have nuntiet instantem nimbifer arcus aquam. 

I. 9. 25 permisit leve or lene. We donot know where the Editor found saege. 
Could permisit lene mean ‘ gave kindly leave’ ? 


We regret that the Editor abandoned his original design of 
giving in the Appendix a full apparatus criticus. It would have been. 
valuable, if we may judge by his occasional critical comments im 
the Notes. 

Tibullus has a special interest for Trinity College and for 
HERMATHENA. The codex Cuiacianus, written about 1467, is now 
the property of Dr. Samuel Allen, a distinguished graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This codex was largely used by 
Dr. Postgate, who records many good conjectures by Allen, of 
which perhaps the most attractive is /riplices (for ¢ristes) sorores 
in 3. 3.35, which he derives from a comparison with Ovid Ze. 8, 
45259. Dr. Postgate’s best contribution to the text (besides 1. 5. 65 
already discussed) is 111. 7. 68, tus diceret umbris for discurreret 
undis of A; umbris is in g (Guelferbytanus) and the Ed. Planti- 
neana (Antwerp, 1569). The same cod. and ed. give 3. 4. 87 canis 
anguinea (anguina Postgate) for consanguineam of A. 

Of the two codices of Tibullus, which belonged to Cujas, the 
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complete one is now inthe library of Dr. Allen, Lisconan, Dervock, 
Co. Antrim. The other is lost, save a fragment commencing 
3. 4. 65, which the late Professor Arthur Palmer identified in 
1876 in HERMATHENA, vol. ii, pp. 124 sqq. 

We congratulate the great Johns Hopkins University on the 
splendid work of her distinguished Professor of Latin. 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 


Antigonos Gonatas. By Witt1aM WooprHorPe TaRN. Oxfore 
at the Clarendon Press, 1913. 


WHATEVER else the author may have accomplished in this elaborate 
monograph, he has at least collected all that is written about the 
period (294-240 B.C.) with which it deals. No fragment of an 
ancient historian, no article in a modern journal, is too worthless 
to be exploited. Nor is this the only respect in which Mr. Tarn 
belongs to the vewrepa ; he possesses also their sublime courage, 
by virtue of which they scale heights that a more timid historian 
finds inaccessible ; and he writes in their own peculiar style—a style 
which is very restless and vivid and forceful and, at times, very 
annoying. With these characteristics Mr. Tarn combines a remark- 
able pitch of cynicism: for he does not hesitate to tell us that, of 
the three periods into which his subject falls, the third is hopeless, 
the second almost entirely lost, and the first a wreck, on the success 
of whose reconstruction the truth of the whole story depends. If 
this be so, how are we to take the four hundred pages which the 
story occupies? Mr. Tarn himself declares that he has given us 
nothing but an arrangement of dry bones, which some future 
writer may be able to clothe with flesh and blood; and he warns 
us ‘that, in the later chapters especially, there is much which is 
mere working hypothesis, liable at any moment to be modified or 
abandoned in the light of some new inscription or more thorough- 
going analysis.” 

In truth, Mr. Tarn is too pessimistic, both about the evidence 
and about his own accomplishment. The excellence of the latter 
is by itself a sufficient disproof of his statements with regard to the 
former, and we may be thankful that his own belief in them was 
not too strong to choke him into silence. Similarly, we need not 
cavil overmuch at the astounding declaration that the third century 
B.C. is the only period of Greek history which we can in the least 
compare with our own: for it gives Mr. Tarn an excuse to pen 
some delightful pages about men and manners of the present day. 
The evidence we have is good enough to give us a perfectly 
satisfactory account of the general course of events in the third 
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century; Mahaffy and Holm and Beloch have long since painted 
for us vivid and essentially correct pictures of its men and its life, 
and it is not on that account that we welcome Ferguson and Kaerst 
and Tarn, but only because increase of appetite has once more 
sprung from what it feeds on. Mr. Tarn supplies this appetite 
with food in his thirteen appendices—strange flesh, too, it must be 
confessed, fit perhaps for the professional scholar’s consumption, 
but such as anyone else might well die to look on. For example, 
how would the ordinary student of Greek history enjoy Appendix XI, 
‘Dating by Delian Festivals” ? It begins thus :—‘‘l use in this 
book Homolle’s dates for the Delian archons, so far as concerns 
the reign of Antigonos; and I give here my reasons. In /. H. S. 
1909, p. 264 seq., §E, I put forward certain suggestions for 
modifying Homolle’s dating of the Delian archons, with a view 
to finding room for Schulhot's five (or six) new archons. There 
was room for two in Homolle’s list; and I showed that a third 
could be inserted by moving Homolle’s list for 198-166 to 197-165. 
..++ Thencame the question, could the archon-list before and up 
to Anectos (225 Homolle) be put back two years to get in the 
other two archons?” And so on: Mr. Tarn proceeds to discuss 
it all in three long and closely printed pages, and apparently in the 
most serious and unsmiling spirit. Another appendix, the ninth, 
is entitled, ‘‘The Death of Demetrios the Fair,” and begins: ‘Is 
the episode of Demetrios’ brief rule in Cyrene to be placed, with 
Koehler, Niese, Kaerst, and Bouché-Leclercg, circ. 259/8, or, with 
Droysen, Beloch, and Ferguson, a good deal later, about 250?” 
We know that Demetrius the Fair, the half-brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, was brought to Cyrene by Apame on the death of her 
husband Magas, to be betrothed to her daughter Berenice, and 
that he was assassinated by the Egyptian party. Referring to 
this, Callimachus says (Catull. 66. 25)— 


At te ego certe 
cognoram a parva virgine magnanimam. 
Anne bonum oblita es facinus, quo regium adepta es 
coniugium, quo non fortius ausit alis ? 


The regium contugium is the marriage of Berenice to Ptolemy III, 
who became king in 247/6; the donum facinus cannot be anything 
else than the slaughter of Demetrius, though, of course, 
Berenice may not have taken the leading part which Callimachus 
attributes to her; and if performed a parva virgine, it must, as 
Mr. Tarn says, be the exploit of a girl of about fourteen. But here 
let us be careful—this is just where a court poet's exaggeration would 
come in, and we may very well allow Berenice to have been sixteen 
or seventeen. The story as told in Justin supports this: we read 
there (xxvi. 3) that Demetrius ‘‘studium placendi a virgine in 
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matrem contulerat. Quae.res suspecta primum virgini, dein popu- 
laribus militibusque invisa fuit: itaque versis omnium animis in 
Ptolemaei filium insidiae Demetrio comparantur . . . Quo interfecto 
Berenice et stuprum matris salva pietate (she stood at the door of the 
bed-chamber and commanded the assassins to spare her mother) ulta 
est et in matrimonio sortiendo iudicium patris secuta” (Magas had 
betrothed her to the future Ptolemy III). Mr. Tarn will have none 
of this: he thinks it is one of the cases in history ‘where an 
event whose mainspring was political has been turned into a 
story of passion” (p. 324). But it is quite certain that Berenice 
had a hand in the affair, and girls of seventeen—to say nothing of 
girls about fourteen, among whom Mr. Tarn counts the princess— 
do not instigate murders for political reasons; while the sprefae 
iniurta formae is much more likely to be potent at the former than 
at the latter age. The next point about which we may be certain 
is that Berenice was married to Ptolemy as.soon as he ascended 
the throne in 247, and not till then: the words of Callimachus 
make this indisputable, and the question Anne bonum, &c., implies 
that a number of years had elapsed between the death of Demetrius 
and the marriage, as Mr. Tarn rightly maintains against Beloch’s 
assertion that the two cameclosely together (Grech. Gesch. 3.2. 134). 
We have therefore to decide now, if possible, what happened 
during the betrothal period. As regards its length, the moderns 
put forward very different opinions. Dr. Mahaffy (Empire of the 
Plolemies, pp. 193 ff.) makes it last from before the death of Magas 
to the accession of Ptolemy, and explains this as due to the desire 
that the children of the marriage should all be ‘born in the 
purple.’ Mr Tarn takes the same view of the duration, but explains 
the postponement of the marriage as due to the sagacity of 
Ptolemy II, who ‘left Berenike her nominal queenship, but 
betrothed his son to her and made him king beside her; at the 
same time he had no intention that his son should as yet marry 
Berenike and perhaps set up as independent king of Cyrene” 
(p. 453)—which is very unconvincing ; while Beloch, on the other 
hand, writes (doc. cet.): ‘Es ist ganz undenkbar, dass 12 Jahre 
dazwischen vergangen sein sollten, und die parva virgo, die ihren 
Verlobten ermorden liess, um den aegyptischen Thron zu gewinnen, 
gewartet hatte, bis sie zur alten Jungfer geworden wire, ehe sie 
Euergetes die Hand reichte”; and accordingly brings the date of 
the death of Demetrius down to the date of the marriage. But 
though girls married young as a rule, there were plenty of excep- 
tions even in private life; while royal marriages have always been 
of necessity exempt from the dominion of custom. There is no 
reason, then, to abandon the evidence of the literary tradition, 
which puts the marriage in 247, and assigns the betrothal to 
Magas ; besides, the girl was certainly not betrothed to Ptolemy 
by her mother. The date of the death of Magas is indicated by 
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the following evidence. Justin says (26. 3. 2) that he died about 
the same time as the attack of Alexander of Epirus upon Antigonus, 
which took place during the Chremonidean War; Athenaeus 
(xii. 550 B) quotes Agatharchides as saying that Magas reigned in 
Cyrene for 50 years, and this statement, combined with indications 
in Pausanias (1. 6. 8) and Suidas (s.v. Anpyrpros), would give a 
date not many years after 260. Porphyry dates the death of 
Demetrius the Fair definitely in 259/8. Mr. Tarn sees no reason 
to reject this evidence, and I agree with him; but I think that he 
is wrong in accepting 258 as the year in which Demetrius died. 
Porphyry’s dates are often not quite accurate. I should prefer to 
put the death of Magas in 258, and the betrothal of Berenice, as a 
child of not more than fourteen, in the same year. This gives 272 
at earliest as the date of her birth, and makes her not more than 
52 when she was put to death by Sosibius with the connivance of 
her son Ptolemy IV. 

We come now to the course of events in Cyrene after the death 
of Magas; and here mention must be made of two other pieces of 
evidence. The first is the extant contemporary coinage ; the second 
is a statement in Polybius (10. 22), which is to the following effect. 
Philopoemen associated, we are told, when he came to man’s 
estate, with Ecdemus and Demophanes, who had helped to free 
their native city Megalopolis from the tyrant Aristodemus (before 
251), assisted Aratus to put down Nicocles, the tyrant of Sicyon 
(251 B.c.), while, ‘‘on another occasion, on the invitation of the 
people of Cyrene, they stood forward as their champions and 
preserved their freedom for them.” Plutarch (Phzlop. 1) gives the 
same account, but makes them the guardians of Philopoemen 
dvrimaidos dvros, and says more definitely: Kupyvatos denOeion, 
TeTapaypéevwv TOV KaTa THY TOAW Kal vorovyTwY, TAEVGaVTES edvVOpiav 
€Oevro kai Suexdopyoav dpiora tiv moAw. It is clear that the 
Cyrenaeans were their own masters for some period after the 
death of Magas, and extant coins of a Cyrenaic xowov, some of 
them struck over coins of Ptolemy II., prove this also. The 
numismatists put the xowov in the reign of Ptolemy III.: cf. 
Head, His/. Num., p. 871, ‘The evidence of the coins goes to 
prove that throughout the reign of Euergetes, whether owing to a 
successful revolt or not, the Cyrenaeans enjoyed an_ interval 
of autonomy, which did not cease until after his death.” 
Mr. Tarn finds it impossible to believe that this view is correct: 
*“* Could the king,” he asks (p. 452), “‘ whoin all probability derived 
his cult-name from the union of the two crowns of Egypt and 
Cyrene, permit, in his wife’s dominions, the existence of a republic?” 
I sympathize with Mr. Tarn, though more inclined to exclaim against 
such conduct on the part of the haughty and imperious Berenice ; 
but I do not see how to get over the fact that there is no regal coinage 
of Cyrene during the reign of Ptolemy III. Mr. Tarn seems to 
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acknowledge this tacitly on p. 452, but surmounts the difficulty by 
assuming that the coins of Cyrene were struck in the name of 
Berenice only, after Egyptian rule had been re-established (he 
thinks about 244). The coins to which he refers, however, are 
assigned by some to Berenice I., mother of Magas (whose 
monogram they bear), by others to the rule of her granddaughter 
before her marriage: and the difficulties attaching to the coins of 
the Ptolemies are notorious. 

Another important fact, which Mr. Tarn seems to have 
overlooked, is the disappearance of Ptolemy’s name from official 
Egyptian documents for ten years or so before his accession ; and L 
cannot but regard as entirely satisfactory Dr. Mahaffy’s explanation, 
namely, that he was ruling in Cyrene as his father’s representative 
atthe young queen’s court. Furthermore, this proves—what is in 
itself very probable—that the independence of Cyrene, attested by 
Polybius, Plutarch, and the coins, was not obtained before 247, 
whereas Mr. Tarn would place it about 253. ° 

The account, then, that I should give of the whole affair is this. 
Magas having died in 258, his widow, who was anti-Egyptian, 
called in Demetrius the Fair, with the promise of the kingdom and 
her daughter’s hand. He arrived in the course of the same year, 
and, no doubt, behaved with a certain amount of circumspection 
for some time; but when he had, as he thought, secured his posi- 
tion, he began to prefer the queen-mother in the prime of her life 
to the girl who was barely fifteen years of age, and the former 
yielded to the handsome prince’s proposals. This conduct 
alienated Berenice, and his arrogance alienated the soldiers and 
populace, with the result that in 256 Berenice, now sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, entered into communications with the 
Egyptian court ; and it was agreed that if she first cleared the way, 
the king would ratify her betrothal to his son, and send the latter to: 
act as her adviser till their marriage could be celebrated. The 
compact was carried out on both sides, and Ptolemy remained in 
Cyrene for nine years. In that time he learned to appreciate 
Berenice’s ability, and we can therefore understand how he came to: 
entrust her with the government of Egypt when he undertook the 
Syrian war immediately after his marriage. Finally, this war was 
the opportunity of the Cyrenaeans. They established their inde- 
pendence, and promptly proceeded, after the democratic fashion, 
to quarrel among themselves. How long their independence 
lasted we have no evidence to say ; as already remarked, the coin- 
experts give them the whole reign of Ptolemy—which, like 
Mr. Tarn, I find it very hard to believe. 

This foregoing discussion, at least if it be carefully considered, 
is by no means devoid of interest. As a whole, it shows very fairly 
the thorny nature of the path along which Mr. Tarn takes his 
readers. It illustrates once more the uncertainty of the help which 
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ancient history derives from coins. It affords a strong proof of 
Dr. Mahaffy’s theory that the Ptolemies held the old Greek 
view of the necessity that a king should be born in the 
purple, although Beloch says it ‘‘ steht ganz in der Luft.” Finally, 
it shows that there is no need to do anything more in the way of 
reviewing Mr. Tarn’s book, except to thank him for giving us a 
piece of work which is scholarly, acute, independent, and interesting. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 


Companion to Roman History, by H. Stuarr Jones. Oxford, 
, Clarendon Press, 1913. 


Tuis volume was originally planned on the lines of the Companion 
to English History, edited by Mr. Barnard. That it makes its 
appearance so long after its predecessor is excused by the 
author On the very reasonable grounds that he had to treat, 
single-handled, of so vast a portion of Roman Archeology. Few 
writers are better qualified than Mr. Stuart Jones to undertake 
such a task—and he has accomplished it with considerable success. 
The introductory chapter gives a succinct account of prehistoric 
Italy, the development of the town and land system, the beginning 
of Rome, land and sea routes. On the neolithic and bronze ages 
the views of Mr. Peet are adopted, and a plan and illustration are 
borrowed from the work of that writer. Mr. Stuart Jones is a 
champion of the eastern provenance of the Etruscan. The Niebuhr- 
Helbig theory of a land invasion rests on very questionable 
Etruscan place-names and inscriptions in the Alps; and the 
presence of Etruscan inscriptions in these regions can be otherwise 
explained. The Villanova culture is rightly regarded as pre- 
Etruscan; it can be assigned with probability to the Umbrian 
inhabitants. The remaining sections of this chapter are lucid, 
succinct, and thorough ; and the author gives prominence to points 
which are often ignored partially or entirely in archeological hand- 
books. The second chapter treats of architecture; materials and 
methods of construction ; Etruscan, Greek, and oriental influence 
on Roman buildings; fortifications, gates, bridges, temples, fora ; 
basilicae, baths, theatres and amphitheatres, aqueducts, sewers, 
harbours, town and country houses, tombs. This chapter occupies 
about one-third of the whole volume, and is in itself a fairly 
complete handbook of Roman architecture. The illustrations are 
many and well-chosen; and Mr. Jones never loses sight of the 
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chronological significance of the various styles and methods of 
construction. He fails, perhaps, to give sufficient weight to 
oriental influence on Imperial architecture. It is true that the 
round temple is characteristic of Roman architecture (p. 89). The 
prototype is the Temple of Vesta, which was evolved originally 
from the primitive capanna. But there is a considerable break 
between the republican temple (as represented on the coins 
of the gens Cassia) and this temple under the empire. The 
latter temple, like other circular domed buildings, is distinctly 
reminiscent of the east. Such buildings were adapted to a country 
where wood was scarce (Strabo, 739). On p. 59, Mr. Jones 
alludes to this fact. Itis true that circular mausolea were familiar 
to republican architects, as is shown by the tomb of Caecilia Metella 
and the Casale Rotondo. It is not unreasonable to refer this type 
to Etruscan example, and to recognize in the tombs of Augustus 
and Hadrian a continuation of the tradition. But the progenitor 
of the Christian baptistery is to be found, not in the ancient temple 
of Vesta, but rather, as Frothingham indicates, in the tomb of 
Diocletian, which again in many details exhibits a close affinity 
with the circular temple at Baalbek. 

The chapter on War is, so faras it goes, extremely good. 
Certain subjects, however, such as recruiting, training, discipline, 
strategy, are hardly touched, while other subjects are severely 
curtailed. With regard to the vexed question of the prim? ordines 
Mr. Jones, in a foot-note, accepts the view (held by Domaszewski 
and others) that they were the centurions of the first cohort. 
Equipment, engines, camps, and frontier defences are discussed 
at length; the section on the camp is particularly useful. There 
are a few small slips with regard to equipment. The signzferi, as 
represented on the monuments, do not seem to wear a /on skin. 
Pintaius (Lindenschmit, Zrach/ und Bewaffnung, iii, 2; Lehmer, 
Provincialmuseum in Bonn, vi, 4) wears a helmet, over which is a 
skin, which is certainly unlike that of a lion. Vegetius (ii. 16), as 
Lindenschmit points out, says that the signiferi wore “ galeas ad 
terrorem hostium ursinis pellibus tectas’’; this statement seems to 
be confirmed by the monuments, as may be seen by referring to 
pp. 212, 283. The eagle does not hold the thunderbolt in his 
beak, as Mr. Jones says (p. 213), but under his talons. Sometimes 
an object like an acorn hangs from the beak. The results of the 
researches and experiments of Schramm and Schneider are given 
in the section on engines. Naval warfare receives considerable 
attention; and the author discusses at some length the question 
with regard to the banks of oars. He is a strong advocate of the 
traditional view of superposition. 

A comparatively short chapter is devoted to Roman religion. 
The chapter on Production and Distribution treats of farming and 
the various branches of agriculture; commerce and trade routes 
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(including some very interesting information on the Chinese silk 
trade); a most useful section on trading-vessels, illustrated from 
the mosaics of Henchir Medeina; customs and harbour dues; 
handicrafts and manufactures, such as the clothing, boot-making, 
fulling, book-trades, etc. Money is the subject of the following 
chapter, and Mr. Jones gives a clear and succinct account of 
Roman coins and coinage. The seventh chapter deals with 
amusements, especially racing, gladiatorial shows, and the drama. 

In the final chapter, devoted to Art, is exhibited the peculiarly 
profound knowledge of the author. He traverses with a masterly 
lucidity the various branches of this subject; sculpture, painting, 
mosaic, gems, plate, glass, pottery, all receive due attention. The 
various processes involved are explained; and the technical terms 
which appear in Latin texts are identified and illustrated. He 
upsets at times, with the ruthlessness of the specialist, the com- 
placency of those whose knowledge of these subjects is derived 
from the smaller German hand-books. The murrina vasa, for 
example, are not to be identified with the so-called miéllefiori 
glass-ware. 

The author states that he has confined himself to such 
aspects of Roman life as could be illustrated by material remains ; 
and of a handbook it is peculiarly true that rAéov jucov wavtds ; 
vet there are many who will regret that Mr. Jones has 
been obliged to sacrifice some subjects which lend themselves to 
illustration. Epigraphy and Paleography do not, perhaps, come 
directly inside the scope of this work; but a chapter on Italian 
fauna and flora would be appreciated by the younger students. 
That the fauna can be adequately illustrated may be seen by 
referring to O. Keller’s splendid work. Roman dress, moreover, 
seems to demand illustration ; and it does not seem appropriate to 
discuss this subject under the head of Production and Distribution. 
Other subjects are, as a rule, illustrated on a generous scale, and 
the illustrations are well reproduced. The indices are exhaustive. 
There are some mistakes, particularly with regard to cross-references, 
which should be corrected in a second edition. On page 62, the 
reference in the foot-note is manifestly wrong; on page 86 read 
§ 13. instead of § 11; on page 92, the reference should be page 26 ; 
on page 118, the reference to fig. 19 (i-iv) is misleading. ‘There 
are a few slips in the text ; on p. 84, “include” should be “exclude,” 
and the statement with regard to the arcuated brickwork of the 
Pantheon on page 60 is hardly consonant with the remarks on 
page 92. Butthese anda few similar slips are but trivial blemishes 
in a valuable handbook, which will be welcomed to our shelves, 
and accompany us as a volume of reference on our travels. 


E. H. ALron. 
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Sermo Latinus, a short guide to Latin Prose Composition, by J. P. 
PosteatTeE, Litt.D. Macmillan, 1913. 


WHEN one takes up a book like this, one wonders how men 
managed to write Latin prose in the ’fifties and ’sixties. Yet they 
did. ‘They had, perhaps, one advantage. Being obliged to devise 
for themselves some working rules for the reproduction of the 
Latin style, they found it easy to retain these rules in their memory. 
Now the precepts are numerous and elegant, but it is hard to 
remember them all. One looks back to the books of Frost and 
Musgrave Wilkins. The latter took a great step in advance in 
appending to the piece to be translated a perfectly literal render- 
ing of the saggested Latin version or ‘fair copy,’ thus clearly 
showing the differences between the English and Latin idiom. 

For centuries Latin was the language of the learned world. It 
early reached its nadir in the Vulgate, with its barbarous !atinization 
of the Hebrew construct regimen, whereby ‘‘ when the Lord 
turned the captivity of Sion” became “in convertendo Dominus 
captivitatem Sion.” College statutes rivalled the Vulgate. The 
candidate for Degrees who ‘ supplicat reverentias vestras,” would 
puzzle the shade of Cicero if he could revisit the glimpses of the 
Academic Theatre. But now we have changed all that. The 
Public Orators disdain dog Latin. With them ‘a sermon’ is not 
sermo, and ‘agricultural depression’ is anything rather than 
‘agriculturalis depressio.” We are told that in Cambridge the 
habitual ebullience of the undergraduates at Commencements has 
been soothed into rapt attention by careful adherence on the part 
of the Public Orator to the stern bidding of the Klauselgesetz. 

We are sure that if Dr. Postgate had to express in Latin ‘a hit 
to square leg for four,’ or ‘one up on bogie,’ he would do it 
without violating Latin idiom, though a considerable periphrasis 
might be necessary. In proof of this we cannot do better than 
make one extract, to which the only objection is that it is sure to be 
chosen by every reviewer, it is such a wonderful /our de force in the 
contrast of the strict government of oblique narration to the 
staccato of the oratio recta in Jingle’s narrative of the tragic death of 
Don Bolaro Fizgig in Pickwick :— 


‘“*You have been in Spain, Sir?” 
said Mr, Tracy Tupman. 

** Lived there—-ages.”’ 

‘*Many conquests, Sir?” inquired 
Mr, Tupman, 

**Conquests? Thousands. Don 
Bolaro Fizgig—Grandee—only daugh- 
ter—Donna Christina splendid crea- 
ture—loved me to distraction—jealous 
father- -high-souled daughter—hand- 
some Englishman—Donna Christina 





Tum ille, interrogante Criomedonte 
num in ipsa Hispania fuisset, infinitum 
se ibi tempus commoratum esse ait et, 
cum pergeret idem quaerere num 
puellarum quoque amores expugnasset 
aliquot, uel sescentarum se quidem 
subiecit ; in quo numero Bolani Bulli- 
subsili, uiri summi, filiam unicam, 
Faustinam nomine, eximii corporis 
uirginem, ita perdite se am »sse ut, cum 
hine patris malignitate, hinc magnani- 
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in despair—prussic acid—stomach- 
pump in my portmanteau—operation 
performed—old Bolaro in ecstasies— 
consent to our union—join hands— 
floods of tears—romantic story—very.”” 
‘¢Ts the ladyin England now, Sir ?” 
inquired Mr. Tupman, on whom the 
description of her charms had produced 
a powerful impression. * 
‘*Dead, Sir—dead,’’ said the 
stranger, applying to his right eye the 
brief remnant of a very old cambric 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Never recovered the 
stomach-pump—undermined constitu- 
tion—fell a victim.”’ 
‘And her father ?’’ 
poetic Snodgrass. 
‘Remorse and misery,”’ replied 
the stranger. ‘* Sudden disappearance 
—talk of the whole city—search made 
everywhere—without success—public 
fountain in the great square suddenly 
ceased playing-—weeks elapsed —stilla 
stoppage—workmen employed to clean 
it—water drawn off—father-in-law dis- 
covered sticking head first in the main 
pipe with a full confession in his right 
boot—took him out, and the fountain 
played away again, as well as ever.”’ 


inquired the 
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mitate filiae, illinc uero aduenae pul- 
chritudine res laboraret, uerso in 
desperationem animo taurinum com- 
biberit sanguinem. Sese tamen rei non 
defuisse, sed prolato quem ad _ tales 
usus secum inter sarcinas forte haberet 
siphunculo uomitum elicuisse miserae. 
Quo facto senem incredibili gaudio 
elatum numquam iam se nuptiis in 
mora fore pollicitum manus coniun- 
gendo miscendoque lacrimas mira ac 
uix mimis fingenda domi repraesentasse. 

De puella rursus Criomedon, scilicet 
quem tantae eius laudes haud modice 
commouerant, essetne in Britannia eo 
tempore, percontari: ad quod ille 
immo mortuam esse ait, simulque in 
dextrum sibi oculum  sudarii _ linei 
obsoleti relliquias quasdam perexiguas 
ingerit ; necdum enim ex illo uomitu 
satis ualidam  diffluentibus sensim 
uiribus postremo animam reddidisse. 
suscipit Poeplicus, tragoediarum_ ille 
amator, patrisque de exitu sciscitatur. 
respondit aduena_ paenituisse illum 
quidem facti et piguisse ut quem 
maxime. Moxsubito e medio sublatus 
dum ingenti omnium rumore ac mi- 
raculo frustra undique  conquiritur, 
repente adquieuisse aquam quae in 
medio foro ad usus publicos saliret. 
cuius inertiae postqnam per aliquot 
menses nullum inueniretur remedium, 
immissas ad purgandum operas deriuata 
aqua socerum sibi in eo tubulo qui 
maximus esset prono capite ac 
libello quoque, quo dissertis uerbis 
ordine omnia confiteretur, ex calceo 
eius dextro  prominente  inuenisse 
haerentem. Exempto eo aquam haud 
secus atque antea salire. 


It would be pleasant to quote, if one had large space, many more 


serious examples of Latin prose from the many brilliant scholars 


who have contributed to Dr. Postgate’s book. Among them are 
S. H. Butcher, Gerald Balfour, Bishop Lightfoot, Archer-Hind, 
Verrall, Conway, Jenkinson, Hicks, Duff, Wyse, and other well- 
known Cambridge scholars. Here we can only recommend most 
strongly those delightful specimens of a scholarly art. 

Dr. Postgate rightly dwells on the caution to be observed in 
dealing with idioms. ‘This is illustrated well by the attempts of 
Babu-English to achieve a vernacular style. We talk of an ‘eagle 
eye’ and an ‘aquiline nose.’ A foreigner would not easily see 
how wrong would be the transposition of the epithets. A very great 
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scholar translated ‘the little tyrant of his fields’ by pusr//us ruris 
erus, which really means ‘a meagre owner of a farm.’ 

Dr. Postgate’s close analyses of sentences are very instructive, of 
which a good specimen is that of ‘learning is a product, genius 
is a gift,’ on p. 21; but we do not think that ‘imperial aspirations 
draw after them by obvious necessity an imperial rule,’ is quite 
adequately expressed by cupitentibus impertum accedit necessario 
imperator. 

He illustrates the wide uses of ves. To his examples may be 
added the signification of ‘nature,’ ‘ creation.’ 

A good translation of 


** But look through Nature up to Nature’s God " 


would be 


** At res contemplans auctorem collige rerum.’’ 


As to the order of words, to many excellent observations might be 
added unnatural positions solely in the interests of emphasis, as 
when Tarquin says to Lucretia, mortere si emiseris vocem, 

An amusing and instructive example of the way in which Latin 
style incorporates into the main sentence subordinate ones is 
given, p. 47:— 


This is the dog that worried the cat Hic canis felem, recentem ex caede 
that killed the rat that ate the malt muris qui frumentum in aedibus ab 
that lay in the house that Jack built. Iohanne aedificatis positum comederat, 

et ipsam dilaniauit. 


The introduction is so full of valuable and illuminating obser- 
vations that in a review of the compass here permitted one must 


suppress much that one would desire to say. One golden precept 
we must not omit :— 


It must not be supposed that the foregoing observations are in any pe 


exhaustive of the subjects with which they deal, or that they do not depend tor 
their practical utility entirely upon the student himself. At most they form a 
rough sketch, the details of which must be filled in by his own observation and 
diligence. Latin Prose Composition is no mere mechanical application of rules 
of thumb, however minute and numerous they may be. He who would compose 
in Latin must learn to appreciate the general tendencies and characteristics of 
speech and thought on which those rules are based, and which alone will explain 
them. And he must bring to his work (for it will be wanted) all that he has of 
care and discrimination, and above everything a constant exertion of intelligence. 


R. Y. Tyrrect. 
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Ausfiihrlicher Kommentar 2u Sophokles Philoktet, von N. WECKLEIN, 
K. Oberstudienrat, Rektor des Margymnasiums in Miinchen. 
Miinchen (Kaufings/rasse 29), 1913: J. Lindawersche Uni- 
versitaits-Buchhandlung (Schépping). 


Dr. WECKLEIN has given us a stimulating and scholarly treatise, 
well worthy of careful perusal. From an Introduction, in which he 
criticizes the opinions of various scholars on the aesthetic and 
artistic aspects of the play, we pass to a verv full account of the 
pre-Sophoclean treatment of the Philoctetes-myth. Here the writer 
goes more fully into detail than the late Professor Jebb, notably 
as regards ‘Mschylus and Euripides, the fragments of whose plays 
on Philoctetes he cites very largely ; but on the main issues their 
criticisms of both tragedians correspond closely. Dr. Wecklein 
handles the fragments skilfully, and their setting, due mainly to 
Dion Chrysostom, is given with vivacity. We note that in Aesch., 
frag. 254, he reads duyjow for adyow (cf. Soph. Phi?., 749); in Eur., cp 
frag. 787, 3, copurdty is replaced by mpopeprarw (cf. — Chr.: 
pndev éXatrov év TovroLs exeuy | TOV dpiorwy) ; and in Eur., frag. 797» 
we are given mpadypar’ avr’ ern for Tapa pabyon. Then comes a 
section on‘ The Myth in Sophocles,’ followed by a commentary on 
Sophocles’ play, a short criticism of Dramaturgie, and finally a brief 
notice of ‘ Philoctetes in other Dramas and in Art.’ 

The commentary, which extends to about fifty pages, deserves 
much praise. Its chief merit, in our opinion, lies in the skilful 
exposition of dramatic values— not least in the bringing out of the 
small effects. In this connexion we may mention especially such 
notes as those on lines 53, 111 f., 120, 146, 377, 410, 675, 740, 895. 
On the question raised in the notes on 49 and go, however, we 
find ourselves at variance with the editor, and in agreement with 
Zimmermann. On 49 Dr. Wecklein says ‘ Dass Neoptolemos erst 
jetzt genauere Auskunft von Odysseus iiber seine Aufgabe erhilt, 
ist ein dAoyov, welches man dem Dichter, der seine Zuhérer unter- 
richten will, zugute halten muss.’ He compares O.7., 112 (see 
Aristotle, Poetic, 24), and Liecira, 29 ff., and proceeds ‘ Das dAoyov 
gestattet sich der Dichter um nicht durch einen undramatischen 
Bericht wie Euripides, sondern durch einen kunstgerechten Dialog 
die Exposition zu geben. Wie er im’ Od. Tyr. niihere Mitteilungen 
fiir eine spatere Gelegenheit aufhebt (774 ff), so verspart er sich 
auch hier- das Orakel des Helenos und die Herbeiholung des 
Neoptolemos von Skyros fiir besondere Zwecke (604 ff. mit 1329 ff., 
343 ff.) Again, at 90, he remarks ‘Da Neoptolemos die Fahrt 
nach Lemnos mitgemacht hat, muss er von vornherein die Neigung 
haben die Plane “des Odysseus zu férdern und sich scheuen ein 
Spielverderber zu werden (94). Deshalb lisst er seine sittlichen 
Bedenken leicht beschwichtigen auch durch Scheingriinde (109, 
111, 115).’ But, as for 49, the details of the deception of 
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Philoctetes are immaterial to the audience at this stage. 
Sophocles might as well ‘have omitted ll, 54-69, and substituted 
for them a vague direction from Odysseus to Neoptolemus to tell 
Philoctetes some falsehood, whose details would soon become known 
to the audience (ll. 219 ff.). Again, Neoptolemus, as a psychological 
study, is one of the chief features of the play. Sophocles, we 
think, implies that Odysseus has got him to undertake the 
mission to Lemnos on some plea that does not involve foreknowledge 
of this treacherous dealing with Philoctetes. Thus the impres- 
sion of Neoptolemus’ ingenuousness and of Odysseus’ cunning 
is strengthened. 

In the note on |. 3 Dr. Wecklein suggests that in Euripides’ 
Orestes, 497, the true reading is tAnyeis yuvaxds dixtios trip Kapa, 
taking ris éuns Ovyatpds as a gloss on ee On 163 he quotes 
M. Seyffert as citing Lucan, Phars., iv, , gua se Bagrada lentus 
agil, siccae sulcator arenae. ‘Vhis is not a an ’paralle! ; rather should 
we compare Phars., ix, 721, cited by Jebb. On 239 we are told 
that yéywva is a false perfect, the true forms for this verb being 
yeyove, yeyovijow, éyeywvyoa (for which see Aesch., Prom., oa 
For ged, 234, he compares ped tod dvdpds (Xen., Cyr., iii, 1, 39). 
On éx woAAot oddov, 271, he agrees with Jebb and Campbell. Ww ith 
384 he compares Eur., dudrom., 590. On 388 he compares Eur., 
frag. 810, and contrasts Supp/., 911, Hecuba, 592 ff., and Liecira, 
367 ff.; and in 441 he favours either zrotov ye tovrou tAnv ’Odvacews 
€peis ; Or Totov dé Trovrou wAHV y’ ‘Odvocews Epeis ; against the double 
ye. With 452, where he is probably right in taking eta to mean 
‘the divine nature,’ not ‘the acts of the gods’ (‘the ways of the 
gods,’ Jebb), he cites Eur., frag., 292, 7, ef Geol te Spwow aiaypor, 
ovx eiciv Oeot. For 454 he compares Horace, Z., i, 11, 10. 
Hermann’s zpos olxov tov éxdv (488) is not mentioned by Jebb; 
Dr. Wecklein rejects it. On 497 he agrees with Hermann in 
regarding ‘ the contemptuous ra (70 ?) rv dcaxdvwv’ as parenthetical, 
and observes that it is a warning to the noble son of Achilles not 
to follow a like course. For 504 he compares Terence, Phormio, 
ii, 1, 11, and Horace, Odes, ii, 10, 13. peratiP€uevos (514) is a 
figure from banking. At 525 Hermann’s xatpc’ éxroveiv is approved. 
For zpoogiAys in 558 cf. L/chneutlae, 42 and 78; from this newly 
discovered play he also cites ]. 216 on 697, and I. 199 on 73, 
(ri éorw;). In 607 he gives AwByrad a passive sense (‘ Odysseus ist 
der Beschimpfte’ ), comparing Trach., 538. At 650 he compares 
Bpadivew (1400) for Kowpod ; _Bergk reads pvdrov ri pmo map’, @ pahior’ 
detfoov | Kowpe Tod éAxos wore mpaivew rovov, relying on Bekker’s 
deiLwov mévOos épeis &s SodoxdArs aeiLoov EAxos (Anecd., 347, 30). At 
691, Dr. Wecklein adopts the attractive emendation of Schultz 
(Jebb ascribes it to Bothe) mpovoupov ov« éxwy Baow, and supports 
airos Rv, ‘he was alone,’ by Ziad, viii, 99, as well as the; stock 
parallel, Acharnians, 504. Qeois wAdbes maow (726, where Jebb 
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emends to zatpdés) is supported by & wavtes dorot (Aniig., 1183; 
Eur., 7.7., 1422; Aristoph., Zcc/., 834, Lysts/r., 638). With 762 
he compares Eur., Phoen., 722 and 909. His view of et re 89 rdéov 
dpoveis in 818 (‘si iam rectius quam ego sapis,’ comparing Schol.: 
Oper pwortepov éuod) does not attractus. In 835 he suggests opa 5’ nbn, 
as a repetition of the idea of 833-5. In 852f. he would read ov 
avdopat, and replace toitw by rovrwy (i.e., tov régwv); and in 


1265-6 he suggests péya ... kaxov, on the basis of the Laurentian’s 


EVD 40% xaxa, With 890 he compares frag. 635 (from the 
Piroxtyrys 6 év Tpoia); in 927 he favours Blaydes’ & wav od 
mamaAnua, and illustrates this use of the noun by many citations. 
dvagiov in 810 he might have paralleled by effudire deues indigna 
tragoedia uersus (Horace, A.P., 231). With 1271 f. he compares 
Iliad, xxi, 108; and for ddoxev (1411), Liectra, o. 

‘ There are some misprints—parépa for warépa, and dAX’ for 
dA’ (on 253); Herodotus i, 39 should be i, 32 (on 306); the line 
of the Prometheus is 696, not 722 (on §19); dAoo pyrw has become 
6Aovo pyrw (on 961); and the citation from Apollonius comes from 
ii, 1123, not 1124 (on 1040), 


M. T. Smivey. 







The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, By James S. ReE1D, iirr.v., 
Protessor of Ancient History in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1913. 


MomMMSEN’S Provinces of the Roman Empire was a wonderful work 
for its day, and probably no one save the great German historian 
could have written it. But its learning and brilliancy were 
combined with serious defects: above all, its turbid and disorderly 
arrangement rendered it impossible, for younger students especially, 
to obtain any clear idea of the government of the Roman world. Both 
for this reason, and because in the thirty years that have elapsed 
since Mommsen wrote a great mass of new material has accumulated, 
a fresh treatment of the subject has been urgently required; and 
we may congratulate ourselves that the gap has been filled by so 
eminenta scholar as Dr. J. S. Reid. Starting from the fundamental 
fact that the municipal organisation is the essential thing in the 
whole matter—that, as he puts it, “the very life-blood of ancient 
civilisation was in the cities’’—Dr. Reid takes the Roman Empire 
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province by province, beginning with Italy itself, and traces for 
us the development and application of the municipal idea 
throughout the whole realm. When he has performed this task, 
he concludes his work with three chapters dealing with internal 
administration, the process of decay, and the various aspects of 





social life in the cities. 
1 Prefixed is a chapter entitled ‘‘ Preliminary Considerations,” 
; which is really a summary or general survey of the results of the 
whole work. It places before the reader certain fundamental 
E ideas, without which he will inevitably fail to understand the story 
v of the Roman Empire. He has to realise, in the first place, the 
be extraordinary intensity of local, as distinguished from national, 
a patriotism in the ancient world. The modern man often professes 
'S gratitude to Heaven that he belongs to Manchester and not to 
Liverpool (or vice versa), but he never conceives the idea, as the 
re ancients regularly did, of spending large sums out of his own purse 
le in order that the one city may outshine the other. In the second 
e place, the reader must consequently remember that he “ ought not 
mn to think of the Roman empire as primarily a complex of provinces 
determined by the lines of nationality,” but should “ realise that in 
the Roman scheme of government the province was, until the 
empire’s latest age, far inferior in importance to the municipality.” 
And thirdly, he must free himself from the most widely spread i 
mistake of all—the mistake of thinking that Roman statesmen ' 
were the slaves of their own system, and imposed it throughout the i 
subject lands from east to west. Onthe contrary, nothing becomes i 
clearer as we peruse Dr. Reid’s pages than the fact that the Romans ¥ 
had thoroughly comprehended how worthless a thing uniformity 
D.»- of government was in comparison with the advantages of humouring i 
Bes local prejudices. Where they found cities established and flourish- 
ing, they left them alone to the utmost possible extent, and assigned i 
to their own governor merely the task of general supervision. } 
ork Thus, in the Asiatic provinces, ‘among many hundreds of towns, 
ian not so many as forty are known to haw enjoyed the title cf Roman 
ere colony, and there were few ordinary Roman municipalities. And { 
tly the colonial title was in these Hellenised lands a title only, as 
lly, arule.” But where the subjected lands were still in a backward 
‘oth state of civilisation, the opposite policy was pursued, and the : 
sed Roman municipal system was introduced with the double purpose 
ted, of promoting their prosperity and securing the stability of Roman 
and rule by means infinitely more effective than sword and _ spear. 
y SO One great example, of course, was southern Gaul; and in this 
ntal part of his book Dr. Reid pronounces a_ well-merited eulogy 
the upon the wisdom of Augustus. Mommsen’s fantastic worship of 
jent Julius Caesar has had its day; but his depreciation of Caesar’s 
pire successor, though equally fantastic, is still echoed with surprising 


frequency—a remarkable instance of the tendency of human nature 
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to set authority before reason. Again, the imperial statesmen did 
not fail to realise that there might be districts where the appli- 

cation of the municipal system would prove disadvantageous. 
Egypt was one such country ; to introduce it there would have been 
in itself an easy task, but Augustus and his successors appreciated 
fully the personal benefit to themselves, from the financial point of 
view, of leaving unchanged the system established by the Ptolemies ; 
no serious step in the other direction was taken till the time of 
Septimius Severus, and municipalism was never completely intro- 
duced, not even by the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine. It 
is interesting to note the difference in the treatment of Roman 
Africa :— 

‘«Wonderfulas was the transformation which the Romans wrought 
in Gaul, and still more in Spain, the work which they achieved in 
Africa was more marvellous still. . . . In no other part ofthe world 
which the Romans held are the tokens of their presence so widely 
spread as in northern Africa, or the testimonies to the assimilating 
force of their municipal system so abundant. And the evidence 
makes a deeper impression on the beholder, because of the contrast 
between the Roman civilisation and the culture which exists in the 
same region to-day; flourishing cities, villages, and farms abounded 
in districts which are now sterile and deserted.” 

While every chapter in Dr. Reid’s book is a separate delight to 
the reader, students will accord him their greatest gratitude for the 
five which trace the history of municipalism in Italy. It is a 
masterly performance, far surpassing any existing treatment of this 
most difficult subject. Scattered through it—and indeed through 
the whole book—there are many illuminating remarks, and many 
profound yet lucid discussions of individual points of interest. ‘lo 
select a single exampie, we may take the discussion in Chapter VI 
of that eternal puzzle known as the ‘lex Iulia municipalis,’ found 
near Heraclea. Dr. Hardy in his introductory study (S%x Roman 
Laws, p. 136) says:—‘ It is established beyond doubt that this is 
the law by which Julius Cesar regulated the internal organisation 
both of the city of Rome itself, and also perhaps, not excepting the 
Cisalpine Province, of the other towns of Italy, which since 90 B.c. 
had_ possessed the full Roman civi/as.’ Dr. Reid, on the other 
hand, concludes his discussion with these words :—‘* Why, some 
time after 45 B.c., the citizens of Heraclea found it convenient to 
inscribe on bronze together three portions of three different laws, 
is hard to guess; but the difficulty chiefly lies in the copying ofthe 
rules which affect the Roman aedile. It may be that these were to 
be imitated in the domestic code of Heraclea.”” The arguments 
advanced by Dr. Reid are not to be lightly rejected ; but considera- 
tions of space have naturally prevented him from developing them, 
and a detailed discussion of the whole question in some suitable 
periodical would be extremely welcome. 
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These same considerations of space make it necessary to bring 
this notice of Dr. Reid’s book to a close. Many pages would be 
required for a review adequate to its merits; but perhaps enough 
has been written to show that no one interested in the study of 
Roman history should fail to acquire possession of it. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 


four Stages of Greek Religion, (Studies based on a course of 
Lectures, delivered April, 1912, at Columbia University.) 
By Gitpert Murray, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. Published by Henry Frowpr, 
Oxford University Press, on behalf of the Columbian University 
Press. 214 pages. 


Tuts book, as its title indicates, does not profess to present in 
exhaustive detail the results of deep research. Rather it is a 
collection of thoughts, suggestive, stimulating, and ‘sympathetic. 
Prof. Murray is always interesting, and even when he borrows 
from others (debts which, by the way, he is scrupulous to acknow- 
ledge), the peculiar freshness and felicity of his expression make us 
feel that he has given us something bearing his own stamp. Three 
main periods come under his treatment, forthe fourth chapter is an 
appendix. In his study of the ‘ Pre-Olympian’ stage he is con- 
cerned to show how a personal, or quasi-personal, god in human 
form arose out of festivals and customs originally magical, and 
associated with the worship of a sacred animal. ‘The new deity 
is really ‘the collective desire personified,’ or projected; an 
emanation from the longings or fears of the worshippers expressed 
in the.rite. ‘Thesmophoros, Meilichios, Aphiktor, Bacchus, and 
Kouros, these were but shadows cast by the human participant. 
How, then, explain the Olympians with their strongly marked 
personalities? Prof. Murray in his first chapter is so much swayed 
by the anthropologist, that it is refreshing to find him prepared to 
do battle in his second for the gods of Homer. ‘The Olympians are 
thoroughly Hellenic, that is, they represent the ideal and standard 
of culture which dawned when Hellas began to realize herself as 
the champion of sweetness and light. Originally the mountain 
gods of the invading Northmen, they are chieftains too, in an 
aristocratic society. ‘Their coming may be styled a threefold 
reformation. A moral expurgation of the old rites swept away the 
worship of the dead, the worship of the man-god (the first @eds was 
a medicine-man), and the obscener ceremonial. An absorption of 
the innumerable shadowy Kouroi and Korai into a dozen great and 
strongly personal shapes, Apollo, Aphrodite, and the rest, brought 
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some order into the chaos of popular religion. Thirdly, the 
Olympians, not being tribal or local, helped to mect the needs of 
a new social order founded on the Polis. Indeed the real religion 
of the fifth century was a devotion to the city itself under the cloak 
of some protecting deity. How the Olympian religion failed and 
dragged down morality with it, Prof. Murray explains with candour, 
while still claiming a true achievement in humanity, liberality, and 
beauty. The most original part of the book is, perhaps, to be found 
in the third chapter, entitled The Failure of Nerve. Our author 
dearly loves a phrase, and culls them from all quarters; thus a 
remark of Prof. Bury suggests to him some most brilliant pages, in 
which he describes the change in religious thought due to the 
sudden loss of the sublime confidence in the power of free 
thought and free institutions which characterized the best days of 
Greece. The spread of the worship of Fortune, the adoration of 
the man-despot as a god, malignant or beneficent, and, on the other 
hand, the despair of this world, and the longing to escape beyond the 
fate-ridden spheres of the Heavenly Bodies (for now from Persia 
and Babylon strange waves of thought had well-nigh swamped the 
old Olympians) by some mystic path to the region of the ultimate 
God, where true Being and Freedom are; all these and the 
desperate optimism of allegory applied to the explanation of the 
ugly side of the world and of the old sacred poets alike, are admirably 
sketched in a spirit of charity and sympathy which secks not to 
ridicule any, but find in all some element of truth and beauty, The 
fourth lecture is really a commentary on the Pagan Creed or 
Catechism, published at Julian’s request by his friend Sallustius. 
It was worth while for Prof. Murray to translate it, and to comment 
on it; but in it one may perhaps find the weakness of commentator 
and author alike; for each forgets that neither aesthetic beauty 
nor philosophic truth will save a religion which has no historical 
foundation. Prof. Murray lays stress on a theory which seems to 
reveal a failure to grasp what is really vital in religion. For him it is 
merely a manifestation of the spirit of the age. Julian, Sallustius, 
and their Christian opponents are after all, ne thinks, more of one 
mind than either party could be with their representatives to-day. 
No judgment could be more superficial; on the contrary, what 
surprises the Christian student is the identity of religious experience 
in men of the same communion, differing in epoch, country, and 
education from himself. There is thus a serious weakness in 
Prof. Murray’s brilliant book. With all its acuteness, it lacks 
penetration ; and a sympathy which is the outcome of a humane 
temper and aesthetic sensibility rather than of real understanding 
remains imperfect. 


R. M. Gwynn. 
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NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI JESU 
CHRISTI LATINE secundum editionem Sancti Hierony- 
mi, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recensuit IOHANNES 
WoRDSWORTH, s.1.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis, in operis 
societatem adsumto H. J. Wuire, A.M., s.T.p., Noui Testa- 
menti Interpretationis Professore apud Collegium Regium 
Londini. Partis secundae fasciculus primus. Epistula ad 
Romanos. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1913. 


E1GuHr years have elapsed since Wordsworth and White published 
the fasciculus containing the Ac/s of the Apostles. But the rate of 
publication of the sections of this exhaustive edition of the 
Vulgate N. T. does not correspond with the mass of material 
accumulated by the learned and 2 :ute editors. In fact, Dr. White 
published two years ago an edi/io minor of the whole N. T.; and it 
is safe to say that the text presented in the remaining fasciculi of 
the larger work will not differ in any respect from that of 1911. 

The fasciculus before us differs from its predecessors chiefly in 
the fact that the appara/us criticus presents not only the evidence 
of all the important Vulgate Mss., eighteen in number, but also 
that of twelve Old Latin mss. and of the Fathers. In the Gospels, 
the number of the O. L. ss., and the variety of texts presented by 
them, are such that a satisfactory presentation of their evidence 
would have overburdened the appara/us criticus to an intolerable 
degree; and consequently the editors thought it sufficient to give 
the text of codex Brixianus 7” ev/enso, that being a representative 
text of the type of O. L. version which Jerome had selected as the 
basis for his revision. 

In addition to the revised text and critical apparatus, we have 
here 61 pages of prefatory matter from the pens of Jerome, 
Isidore, Priscillian, Hilary, Pelagius, &c., dealing with the Pauline 
epistles in general, and with Romans in particular, all critically 
edited. Of this preliminary matter the most interesting to the 
textual critic is the note on the capz/ula found in the two most 
important Mss., cod. Amiatinus and cod. Fuldensis. There are 
two sets of capi/u/a in F. One of these ignores chaps. xv and 
xvi of Romans; the other omits from xv. 4 to xvi. 24. This is 
evidence that there were current, probably for popular use, copies 
of the epistle from which these less generally interesting portions 
were absent. 

Speaking broadly, it cannot be said that the text of Romans as 
here critically edited by the two great English scholars in 1013 
differs materially from that of the authorized Clementine edition 
of 1592. In iv. 5, which ends ad éustitiam, the two papal edd. add 
secundum propositum grattae Dei; in iv. 18, after sic ertt semen luum, 
the Sixtine ed. adds srcu/ stellae caclt, ef arena marts; in v. 16, the 
papal edd. have fecca/um for peccantem ; in viii. 38, the papal edd. 
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add neque uirtutes with the Greek Textus Receptus ; in ix. 10, F is 
the only ms. reading the obviously right concubstum habens for 
concubilu habens; in ix. 25, Sixt. Clem. again follow the received 
Greek Text by inserting e/ non dilectam, dilectam; in ix. 9, they 
have susce/aurt for excttauz? in reference to God’s raising Jesus from 
the dead; in xiii. 9, they add, non falsum feslimonium dices in the 
summary of prohibitions; in xiv. 10, they read /ridunal Chrisit for 
fribunal Det; and they insert xvi. 24, which is omitted from the 
Greek text by Westcott and Hort. But for the most part the 
Sixtine and Clementine editors are supported by respectable Mss., if 
not by the most reliable ones ; and while we know that we are on 
firm ground when using the final edition of Drs. Wordsworth and 
White, we have reason to be thankful for the high degree of 
accuracy reached by the scholars of 1590 and 1592. 


N. J. Do Ware. 


Lysiae Orationes : recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 


CaroLtus Hupr, Pu.p., Scholae Publicae Fredericoburgensis 
Rector, Soc. Reg. Danicae S. Oxonii e typographeo Claren- 
doniano. 


THIs critical text is the result of much conscientious labour on 
the part of the editor. For Orations iii-xxxi he has collated 
Palatinus x, and all the Florentine and Roman Mss. based on it; 
for i and ii, the mss. AZarcranus H, Palatinus P, and g and f, while 
he totally disregards A/arcianus G; and for xxxii-xxxiv he has 
collated anew Laurentianus F and Ambrostanus M. For xxxv, 
whose claims to be considered Lysian have been firmly established 
by Vahlen, he mainly follows Mr. Burnet’s Oxford edition. ‘To 
Laurentianus C, which is a copy of Palatinus X, and on which 
Bekker based his recension, is due the credit for many good readings 
which are commonly ascribed to Stephanus, Contius, and others. 
Dr. Hude has inserted nearly all its readings in his Apparatus, to 
show both its strength and its weakness. 

The Apparatus Criticus is consequently a very full one. 
Dr. Hude’s own conjectures deserve special notice. In ii. 62 he 
inserts re between tovs and mporepov, and in xii. 62 he inserts ov 
mpoonkovtws after xuwvdvvevovros. In xii. 88 he conjectures wépa or 
zépa (‘ultra ultionem positi sunt”) for répas of L; viv for vuvi 
in xiii. 22; dave(oagGa in xvii. 2, where X has davetoar wat, and C 
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davetoacGa: kai. In xviii. 18 he reads tpavopeévwr; in xxi. 10 éxetvou 
for éxetvov ; eixov for foxov | in XXv. 153 Os wOs in XXvi. 13, where 
the mss. have 6zws or 6s ézws; and éx edn) @ @s in xxviii. 5. More 
tentatively he suggests, but does not read aiperny for dperyy in ii. 66; 
wAelovos for roAXod in ii. 67; pw’ €ovkodarte: in XXiv. 2; povov for -ov 
in xxvi. 16, and érotynoev for weroinxev, thid., 243; wapémurrer for -opev 
In XXvii. 15 ; Tvvexovras for €xovras in xxxiv. 4; brép for wept, zbid., 5. 
In vi. 11 he thinks that # before éridednunxévae might be ejected, 
and similarly ovrws in xxviii. 8. In xi. 10 he defends €i reOvyxas 
x.t.A, against Scheibe’s <i> ei, comparing xv. 3. In x. 1 there is no 
reason for inserting L’s 6dAew (s7c) in the text. 


M. T. SmMIey. 


Thucydides, Histories, Book ii, edited by T. R. Mitts, with a General 
Introduction by H. Stuart Jones. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1913. 


THIS is a very praiseworthy edition. Mr. H. Stuart Jones’ General 


Introduction is lucidly written. Jn/er alia it deals with the life 
of Thucydides, and his conception of the method and aim of 
history. It defends Thucydides against recent criticisms, ‘‘ based 
on the idea that his work is not truly scientific but fundamentally 
artistic.” ‘* The art of ‘Thucydides is not without its conventions, 
such as the selection of /yfical episodes for detailed treatment, 

. but the true historian needs art as well as science, in order 
that the facts gathered by research may be made to yield their 
inner meaning.” Mr. Stuart Jones discusses the chronology of 
Thucydides. In this connexion he has a foot-note (p. xv) in 
which he ascribes the recently discovered Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
(No. 842) to Cratippus as its probable author. Perhaps he 
has altered his mind on this point since the publication of 
Mr. E. M. Walker’s Hed/lentca Oxyrhynchia, noticed pp. 427-29, 
supra. Mr. Mills follows with an Introduction to Book ii, tracing 
the course of events in the three years with which the book deals. 
The commentary is well done, with notes clearly and compactly 
put. A greater wealth of parallel passages would have increased 
its usefulness for the understanding of Thucydidean idiom; their 
scarcity may be due to the fear of erring in the opposite extreme. 
Why are we not given an index ? 
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The Works of Aristotle, translated into English, under the editorship 
of J. A. Smirn and W. D. Ross: de Motu Animalium, de 
Incessu Animalium, by A. S. L. FARQUHARSON; de Coloribus, 
de Audibilibus, Phystognomonica, de Plantis, &c., by T. Loveday 
and E. S. Forster. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


Ir is gratifying to all who are interested in ancient Greek 
philosophy to see this enterprise of the translation of ‘‘ The 
Works of Aristotle” proceeding regularly and satisfactorily. The 
editors may congratulate themselves on their success in securing 
the services of scholars whose knowledge of Greek is adequate to 
the interpretation of the very difficult matter contained in these 
writings. The duty of rendering the de MWo/u Animalium, de Incessu 
Aniinalium, de Coloribus, and the rest, into clear English, faithful 
to the original, is one of considerable difficulty. Whenever the 
translator can feel sure that he is engaged on a genuine work, he 
has the comfort of hoping that, as Aristotle certainly never wrote 
nonsense, it is only necessary to take pains, in order sooner or 
later to come upon the meaning of the text. This is just what 
one cannot feel sure of in dealing with some of these tracts. The 
scholar, however, who has turned the de Planiis into English as 


a ‘work of Aristotle’ may at least be thankful for one thing: he 
can hardly be called upon to attempt a more barbarous task. 

Messrs, Loveday, Forster, and Farquharson proceed in a 
businesslike way, and make the best of things. So far as we have 
compared their versions with the originals, we have found them to 
deserve nothing but praise. They are clear and intelligible, and 
the foot-notes are relevant, brief, and useful. 
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Books Atso RECEIVED. 


Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Liverpool: At the 
University Press. Vol. v, Nos. 3-4; vol. vi, Nos. 1-2. The 
contents of these two valuable issues include: A mole on a vase 
of Minoan fabric from Abydos (Zgyp"), JoHN GARSTANG ; A 
Cypriote fibula of the Early Iron Age now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Joun L. Myres; Some Cults of Prehistoric Egypt, 
Percy E. Newnerry ; Fourth Interim Report on the Excavations 
at Meroé, J. GARSTANG and W.S. GrorGEe; Zhe Keftiu-people 
of the Egyptian Monuments, G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 

The Second Book of Ovid's Tristia. Public lecture by Roninson 
Exuis. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press. 1913. 

Homer's dliad, Books xix and xx, translated by E. H. BLAKENEy. 
London: Bell & Sons. 1913. 

Prose Rhythm in English. By AtBerr C. Crark. A lecture. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1913. 

Classical Philology. Vol. viii, Nos. 1-3. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. These issues contain, 7n/er 
alia, articles on Zhe Amphitruo of Plautus, H. W. Prescott; 
The interstate use of the Greek Dialects, C.D. Bucn; Salura 
and Satire, B.L. ULLMAN; Zragedy and the Satyric Drama, 
R. C. FLICKINGER; Zhe Pindaric Poems of Theocritus, E. B. 
Ciape; Propertiana, J. P. POSTGATE. 

The Classical Review and The Classical Quarterly. London: John 
Murray. 1913. 

The Church Quarterly Review. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR C. 
HeEapLaM. London: Spottiswoode & Co. 

De Clausulis a Flavio Vopisco Syracusto Scriptore Historiae Augustae 
adhibitis, S. H. BALLovu. Vimariae: MCMXII. 

An Index of the Adverbs of Plautus. By J.T. ALLARDICE and E. A. 
Junxs. Oxford: Parker & Co. 1913. [‘ Likely to be of 
use to students of early Latin, at least until the completion 
(‘ quando erit ille dies ?’) of the large Teubner Lexicon of 
Plautus.”— Preface. | 

Selected Essays of Plutarch, translated with introduction by 
T. G. Tucker. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1913. 

List of Serials in the University of California Library. University 
of California Press: Berkeley. 1913. 

Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmt Roterodamt, denuo recognitum et 
auctum, per P.S. ALLEN, operam dante assiduam H. M. ALLEN, 
Tom iii, 1517-1519. Oxonii in Typographeo Clarendoniano, 
MCMXIII. 





COLLEGE CLASSICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
CoLLeGE CLAssiIcaL Society, Triniry CoLiece, DuBLin. 
SESSION 1912-1913. 


Michaelmas Term. 


Nov. 8th.—The President (Dr. R. Y. Tyrrell) in the chair. A 
paper was read by Dr. W. A. Goligher on ‘* The Greeks and some 
Present-day Problems.” Speakers: Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Ross, 
the Auditor, and Rev. Professor H. Browne. 

Nov. 18th.—Rev. A. A. Luce in the chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. C. S. Mullan on ‘* Roman Writers on Agriculture.” 
Speakers: Messrs. F. G. McGibney, H. Beatty, H. W. M. Burd, 
H. W. Flewett, M. Nurock, and the Chairman. 

Nov. 2znd.—Mr. E. J. Gwynn in the chair. Paper by 
Mr. F. La T. Godfrey on ‘‘ Ancient Literary Criticism.” Speakers: 
Messrs. H. Beatty, C. S. Mullan, F.G. MeGibney, H. W, M. Burd, 
and the Chairman. 

Nov. z9th.—Mr. H. W. M. Burd in the chair. Paper by 
Mr. H. Beatty on ‘* Marcus Aurelius.” Speakers: Messrs. M. H. 
FitzGerald, F. La T. Godfrey, C. S. Mullan, C. Ellis, F.G. McGibney, 
and the Chairman. 

Dec. 6th.—Dr. L. C. Purser in the chair. Paper by Mr. Max 
Nurock on “ The Pronunciation of Latin.’ Speakers: Messrs. J. 
Thompson, J. H. F. Leland, W. G. Price, F. La T. Godfrey, 
F. G. McGibney, H.W. M. Burd, H. Beatty, C. S. Mullan, and 
the Chairman. 


Hilary Term. 


Feb. 7th.—Mr. H. M. O. White in the chair. Paper by Mr. C. 
Ellis on *‘ Cicero in his Private Life.’ Speakers: Messrs. F. G. 
McGibney, H. Beatty, G. C. Johnston, C.S. Mullan, H. W. Flewett, 
and H. W. M. Burd. 


Feb. 14.—Rev. J. O'Driscoll in the chair. Paper by Mr. F. V. 
Wylie on “ Sappho.” Speakers: Messrs. F.G. McGibney, R. Boyd, 
H. Beatty, R. E. Russell, F. La ‘T. Godfrey, M. Nurock, H. W. M. 
Burd, and the Chairman. 
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Feb. 21st.—Mr.W. Kennedy in the chair. Paper by Mr. R. Boyd 
on ‘* Greek Military Tactics.” Speakers: Messrs. F.G. McGibney, 
H. Beatty, F. V. Wylie, C. S. Mullan, C. M. ‘I'weedy, F. La T. 
Godfrey, H. W. Flewett, C. Ellis, and the Chairman. 


Feb. 28th.—Mr. J. I. Beare in the chair. A lantern lecture was 
delivered by Dr. W. A. Goligher on ‘‘ Greek Life, illustrated from 
Vase-paintings.”’ Speakers: Rev. Professor H. Browne, Dr. L.C. 
Purser, and the Chairman. 

March 7th.—Mr. H. Canning in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. H. F. 
Leland on “ Isis.”” Speakers: Messrs. H. Beatty, F. La Tl. Godfrey, 
G. C. Johnston, C. S. Mullan, F. G. McGibney, and the Chairman. 

March 14th.—Mr. E. H. Alton in the chair. Paper by Mr. M. H. 
FitzGerald on ‘ Catullus.”” Speakers: R. E. Russell, C. King, 
C.S. Mullan, H. Beatty, and the Chairman. 


Trinily Term. 


May 23rd.—Mr. W. Kennedy in the chair. Paper by Mr. H. W. 
Flewett on ** Richard Bentley.” Speakers: Messrs. F.G. McGibney, 
C. S. Mullan, F. La T. Godfrey, H. Beatty, C. M. Tweedy, H. W. M. 
Burd, and the Chairman. 


June 6th.—Dr. L.C. Purser inthe chair. Paper by Mr. H. W. M. 
Burd on ‘‘Claudian.” Speakers: Messrs. J. Bennett, H. Beatty, 
and the Chairman. 

















